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OBSERVATIONS OF THE REVIEWERS 


ON 


DR. ASH'S NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


„ 

E must confess the Performance abounds in 
Philological Information ; and we conceive it may 
prove a convenient Remembrance to the learned, 


as well as an useful Instructor to the unlearned 
Reader.” London Revicw, May 1775. 


The Copiousness of this Dictionary will re— 
commend it strongly as a popular Buok Indeed, 
the Compiler and Publisher seem to have produced 
this Work as an Instance of Literary Generosity, in 
an Age when the Liberality of either Authors or 
Booksellers has not been much celebrated. Two 
Volumes so full of Matter are seldom seen; and 
although the Print is necessarily small, it is obvious 
that Dictionaries are not for continued Reading, 
hut for occasional Consultation.“ Monthly Renew, 
Sept 1775. ; 

Ot all the Dictiona ies yet offered to the Pub- 
lic, this is the most comprehensive, most valuable 
tor general Use, and also the cheapest. One on 
his Plan was much wanted, former Dictionaries 
being very impes tect, both as to Words and Deriva- 
tions. We approve of the Author's illustrating the 
Derivations frum the Roots of the Originals, and 
his preterring that Spelling which agrees with the 
Primitives. Great Precis:on appears through the 
whole Work.” London Magazine, Nov. 1775. 

« It conntains perhaps about 20cco Articles 
more than any other Dictionary of the same Size 
in the English Language.—It is, we believe, as 
correct as the Generality of our English Dictiona- 
ries, and will be allowed to be more useful, as it is 
more comprehensive.“ Crit. Rev. Feb. 1776, 


PREFACE: ; 


Evovcarion is admitted by all to be the 
moſt important duty that a parent owes to his 
children; and to instill the principles of virtue, 
and inculcate its practice, is the principal branch 
of it ; and it is not only his duty to them, but also 
to society of which they are to become members. 
To attain this, the /iving examples of the parents 
themselves are far superior to all precept or written 
instruction. But to second those, or supply their 
place, if unhappily wanting, Historical examples of 
men eminent for their virtues will make a lively 
impression upon young minds, which, being un- 
stored with ideas, like a fair sheet of paper, will 
take them more easily: and, as the first impres- 
sions are always the most lasting, particular care 
should be taken that those examples represent 
virtue and goodness in their native loveliness, and 
vice and depravity in their natural deformity. This 
will incline the youthful mind to aim at imitating 
the examples of the good: for what they love and 
admire they will naturally wish to imitate ; but 


1 
they will avoid the examples of thosę who by their 
vices and depravity have made themselves hated Ly 
posterity. 

Ihe greatest part of this work was selected by 
the late Dr. Dodd, to illustrate and exemplify his 
Sermons to young Men, a work highly necessary for 
every young man to peruse, and which he will not 
peruse with indifference, the style is so animating 
and descriptive.—The sermons are intended for 
young men who have arrived at maturity in judg- 
ment : the following work is intended for youth 
of younger years; a cheap, and, the editor hopes, 
a useful present, from which they may derive both 
entertainment and improvement.—The additional 
examples may not appear equally useful and in- 
teresting ; but it is hoped they may add to the 
youthful repast without injuring his morals, winch 
at least is a negative goodness, 


Youthful Excess 
Filial Love 
Fraternal Love 
Early Application to Wisdom 
Advice to Apprentices 
Bad Company 
Bad Books 
Conversation 
Duelling , 


_ 


Employment of Time 
Friendship 


Ingratitude 


Intemperanee 


105 
112 
118 


170 


197 
212 


Passion 
Pleasure 
Religion 
Ridicule 
Revenge 
Virtue 


— — — 229 
— — — 238 
— — — 248 
— — — 263 
—_ — — 272 
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BEAUTIES OF HISTORY. 
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YOUTHFUL EXCESS. 


SENTIMENTS, 


And not many days after, the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country, 
and there wasted his substance with riotous living. « 


Tur parable of the prodigal is no less beautiful 
and pathetic, than it is instructive and consolatory. 


It sets before us, in the most striking view, the 


progress and fatal consequence of vice, on one 
hand ; and, on the other, the paternal readiness of 
our Almighty Father to receive the returning peni- 
tent to pardon and mercy. It is peculiarly instruct- 
ive to youth ; and would become very instrumental 
to paeserve them from the pernicious allurements 
of sin and folly, if they would seriously reflect 
upon it; if they would contemplate, in the example 
of the prodigal before them, the nature aad the 
titects of those vices, which brought, lim to extreme 
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distress, and which will ever bring to distress all 
those who indulge them. And as there can be no 
question that the indulgence of these vices tends to 
misery, sorrow, and ruin, more or less conformable 
to that of the young man's in the parable; so can 
there, on the other hand, be no doubt but the 
aFoiding of these vices, and the cultivation of the 
contrary virtues, will, by the grace of Gad, produce 
Fresent peace and future happiness. 


EXAMPLES, 


A LEWD young fellow seeing an aged hermit 
go by him barefoot, ** Father, said he, you are in a 
very miserable condition, if there is not another 
world.” «© True, son, replied the hermit, but what 
ts thy condition, if there is Every man, upon the 
first hearing of the question, knows very well which 
side of it he ought to close with. But, however 
right we are in theory, it is plain, that in practice 
we adhere to the wrong side of the question- We 
make provision for this life, as though it was never 
to have an end; and for the other diſe, as though. it 
were never to have a beginning. The inconsistency 
of such a conduòt is glaring, even at the worst; even 
supposing (what seldom happens) that a course of 
virtue makes us miserable in this life: but if we sup- 
pose, as it generally happens, that virtue would make 
us more happy, even in this life, than a contrary 
course of vice; how can we sufficiently admire the 
stupidity or madness of those persons who are capa- 
ble of making so absurd a choice? Every wise man 
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therefore will consider this Hife only as it may can 
duce to the happiness of the other; and cheerfully 
sac riſice the pleasures of a few n to those of an. 
eternity. 

CRESIPPUS the son of Chabrias, bie Athe. 
nian, was so profusety' expensive; that after he had 
lavishly consumed all his goods and other: estates, 
he put to sale even the very stones of his father's 
tomb, in the building whereof tlie Athesians had 
disbursed a thousand drachmas. 

GEORGE NEVILLE, brother to the great Earl 
of Warwiek, at his instattment into che archbishap- 
rick of York, made a predegions feast · to all the no- 
bility; most of the princdipab eletgy, and many of tha 
great commoners ; the catalogue of, atone, 28 
given by different writers, is ficient to oxcite - 
tiety and disgust. The Earl of Warwick was -$taw— 
ard on the occasion, the Earl of Bedford treasures, 
and the Lord Hastings comptroliex; with many other 
officers 5 to which we: may add one thousand servi- 
tors, sixty two cooks, and five: hundred and fiftgen 
menial apparitors in the kitchen. Bin, seven years: 
after, fortune Shifted the scenes +forithe king se- 
ing on all his estate, sent him aver prisoner to Ca- 
lais, where vinfas jatuit in hemmd; opts, he was 
kept bound in extreme poverty: Jastice thus n 
ing his former prodigality; yy. 

THERE is a single passage in Menddawes, which 
might supply the place of many examples. When 
Cyrus had received an account that the Lydians had 
revolted from him, he told Crœsus, with a goed 
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deal of emotion, that he had almost determined ts 
make them all slaves. Crœsus intreated him to 
pardon them; „But, added he, that they may no 
more rebel, or be troublesome to you, command 
them to lay aside their arms, and to wear long vests 
and buskins; (that is, to vie with. each other in the 
indolent elegance and richness of their dress.) Or- 
der them to sing and play upon the hary ; Jet them 
drink and debauch with impunity; and you will 
soon See their spirits broken, and themselves 
changed from men to women, so that they will 
no more rebel, or give you any uneasiness. The 
hint had too much sanction from experience nat to 
appear plausible; and the event effectually answered 
1 advice. a 
. IN the winter season, says Z50P, a common 

= ants were husily employed in the manage- 
ment and preservation of their stock af corn, which 
they carefully exposed to the air in heaps, round. the 
avenues of their; little rural babiiation. , A. grass 
hopper, Who had chanced to outlive the sununer 
and autumn, and was ready to $tarye wi cn og 
hunger, approached. with great humility and 
jection, and begged they would reheve his neces- 
Sity, if it were but with one grain of wheat or rye. 

One of the ants asked him how he had disposed of 
his time and talents in summer, and why he had not 
taken pains to lay in a stock, as they had. done. 
« Alas! said he, I passed away the haurs io mirth 
and festivity; drinking, dance, and song, occupied 
my thoughts ; and I never once dreamed of a suc- 
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ceeding winter.“ O improvident creature! re- 
plied the ant, with emotion, if chat be the case, I 
can only in justice say, that those who drink, sing, 
and dance in summer, must expect, ere long, to 
smart under the rigours and penury of winter. 
HOW wretched is the condition of Asotus! A 
little garret, with bare walls, is his whole apartment, 
and of this, a flock bed covered with rags, takes up 
two thirds. Cold, nakedness, and shame, compel 
him to lie on that bed, till the day is far gent. At 
night, a hanip suited to the place, a true Sepulchral 
lamp, rather adds horror, than diffuses tight. By 
the feeBle glimmering of this languid flame, he 
cats a dry erust of brown bread, his whole repast! 
Yet, pobr as it s, he is not sure that he shall be 
ile tb rese w tomorrow: tor he cannot dig, and 
to beg he ig med! What now is become of his 
counties breusure, his immense revenues, which 
appeared Sufficient to manta = province It may 


# well be asked what becomes of the water poared”” 


into the sleve, or of wan thrown into”a furnace. 


Luxurious entertainments, gaming, women, usurers, 
and his ste ward, wre the dene mless gulphs which 


have swallbwed up His opmeree. But, is there not 
one, amtong all is friends, Whe knows him in his 
adversity, and stretehes but the hand of bounty for 
his relief? Is there not one, among all his friends ? 
Alas! had he ever a friend? If he had, he would 
have him still; for, whatever may have been said, 
* Adrersity never banished a friend:“ it only dis- 
perses those, who unjustly arrogate the name; and, 
B 3 
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if adversity is productive of any good, (which can- 
not be denied) this is one of its principal advantages; 
tor the loss ot A false friend; is a real gain, If Aso- 
tus has any cause of complaint, it is only for want 
of wisdom; und of never . wa 9 
was . 

THE above fancy: portrait, is byas mens desti- 
tute of originals in real Hie. We have a remurk- 
able instance in George Villiers, created by James I. 
Earl, Marquris, ind afterwards Duke of Buckingham, 
and invested with many high and tucrative offices. 
He is described to have been a gay caprigjours-nhble- 
man, of some wit, and great vivacity; the minister 
of riot, and counbellor -of infartious praftices | the 
lave of intemperance ;- a pretended atheist, without 
honowr or priniple;- economy or divcretion4? a 
who, after vatibus'mal-proceedings and vicissituces 
of fortune, after a justly merited disgrate from the, 
very eburt wich fostexed him, and an itnipcixont 
ment in the Tower For: some time; at last in th 
reign vt Charles H. deserted by all his fiiends, and 
despised by alli the world; died in the greatest watt 
and obscurity. Nix Pope. ha 58 beautifully pam 
nete cireumstanit ex io bis epistle On the us ef 
RNiches pt thut. we flatter durevas they vH tt be, 

thoirght it de duden 6f Wort ner 
WP. 004 lrg. 24 Wing 3:5 ET a 
_ the wore i, wordt 'room, with mat haifhung, 
Fit . our of plaisler, and the walls of dung : 
Onde @ flocks bed, butt repair d with shraw, 
- *Weth tape-ty'd curtains, never meant to dra; 
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The George and Garter dangling from that bed; 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red; 


0 Great Villiers lies: Alas! how chang'd from: him, ; 
nt That life pleasure and that sou! of whim ! 
at. Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcope, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love; 
1 Or, just as gay ot council, ix a ring 
Kk Of mimic Matesmen, and thezr merry king. 
* No. wit to latter, Ieſt of all his store 
n, Ae. feol to laugh at, which he valued more, | 
28. There, vidtor of his health, of. fortune, friends, 
le And fame, this Lord ue (housands ends." 
er. 157018: 363-4 Y! N ' F.7 \ ; 
he HENRY the fifth, King of England, while he waz 


Prinee of Wales, by his loose and, dissolute conduct 
was daily giving his father. great cause of pain and 
agxiety. His caurt, way the common receptacle of 
those 5pecies of yermin, which are at qc % ds, 
grace and ruin of young pripces,,., The wild and 
riotous exploits of the Prigce and his companions 
were the general topicks of conversation, and furs 
nished equal matter of astonishment and detesta: 
tion, . This sad degeneracy in the heir of his crow, 
was not more disagreeable to the King himself, ho 
loved him with the mast tender affe ction, than it 
was alarming to the nation in general, who trem, 
bled at the prospect of being one day governed by a 
Prince of his flagitious character. But their fears, 
to the universal admiration of all, were happily re- 
moved; for no sooner had the young King assumed 
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the reins of government, than he shewed himself ts 
be extremely worthy of the high station to which 
he was advanced. He called together the dissolute 
companions of his youth ; acquainted them with his 
intended reformation; advised them to imitate his 
good example; and, after having forbidden them 
to appear in his presence again, if they continued in 
their former courses, he dismissed them with Tiberal 
presents. He next chose a new council, composed 
ot the wisest and the best men in the kingdom; he 
re formed the courts of law, by discarding ignorant 
and corrupt judges, and Supplying their places with 
persons of courage, knowledge, and integrity. Even 
the chief justice Gascoign, who had committed young 
Henry to prison for a former misdemeanor, and u ho 
on that account trembled to approach the royal pre. 
$ence, was received with the utmost cordiatity and 
friendship; and, instead of being reproved for his 
past conduct, was warmly exhorted to persevere in 
the same strict and impartial execution of the laws. 
In a word, he seemed determined to become a new 
man, and to bury all his juvenile excesses in utter 
oblivion, to prove himself the common father And 
denefactor of all his subjects. And even before his 
royal predecessor's death, he appeats to have been 
sensible of the folly and impropriety of his coridri®, 
and resolutely bent to reform; For his father being 
haturally of a jealous and suspicſous disposition, 
Istened at times to the suggestions of sonte of his 
colirtiers, who meanly insinuated, that his son had 
some evil design upon his crown and authority. 
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YOUTHFUL EXCESS. 9 
These insinuations filled him with the most anxious 
fears and apprehensions, and he might perhaps have 
had 'recourse to evry disagreeable expedients, to 
prevent the imaginary danger, had not his suspicions 
been timely removed by the prudent and exemplary 
conduct of the young Prince; for, no sooner was he 
informed of his father's jealousy, than he repaired to 
court, and throwimg himself with all hamiliry and 
much emotion on his knees, accosted the King in 


these memorable terms. I understand, my liege, 


that you suspect me of entertaining desigus against 
your crown and person: 1 own I have been guilty 
of many excesses, which have justly exposed me to 
your displeasure; but, I take heaven to witness, that 
I never harboured a single thought, inconsistent with 
that duty and veneration which I owe to your Ma- 
jesty. Those who charge me with wk criminal 
intentions, only want to disturb the tranquility of 
your reign, and basely to alienate your affections 
from your son and successor. I have therefore 
taken the liberty to come into your presence; and 


humbly beg you will cause my conduct to be ek a- 
mined with as much rigour and strict ness, as thkt 
of the meane st of your zuhjects ; and if I be found 


guilty, 1 will cheerfully submit to any punishment 
you shall think fit to inflict.'”” The King was 30 
highly satisfied with this prudent and” ingeriuons 
address, that he embraced him with great tender - 
ness ; acknowledging, that his suspieionhs wete en- 
tirely removed; and that for the future, he woutd 
never entertain a thought to the prejudice "* lits 
loyalty and honour. Y 
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POLEMO, an Atheaian youth, was of so wretched 
and depraved a cast, that he not only delighted in 
vice, but gloried, in the infamy of it. Returning 
from a debauch one morning after sun- rise, and 
Seeing the gate of Xenocrates the philosopher open; 
hlled with wine as he was, besmeared with oint- 
ments, a garland on his. head, and clad in a loose 
and transparent robe, he enters the school, which at 
that early hour, _ was thronged with a number of 
grave and learned men; and, not content with 80 
indecent an entrance, he sat down among them, on 
purpose to affront their eloquence and sobriety, and 
oppose their prudent precepts by his drunken fol- 
lies. His coming had occasioned all who were pre- 
sent to be angry, only Xenocrates himself was un- 
moyed ; and retaining the same gravity, of countF- 
nance, and dismissing his present theme of discourse, 
he began a disquisition on modes ty and temperance, 
which he represented in so lively colours before the 
young libertine, that Polemo, being much affected, 
first laid aside the crbwn. from his head, thensgon 


his time, he became one of the greatest'pliilozophe , 
and best men in Athens,” + 
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FILIAL LOVE. 


SENTIMENTS. 


©« He that curseth his father or his mother, Shall surely 


be put to death! In agreement wherewith, the mise 
man remarks, ** The eye that mocketh at his father, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pluck it out, and the young eagles alk 
eat it!“ 


Tan ancient Romans, as well as some other 


people, gave parents the absolute right of life and a 


death over their children: And the Chinese, at 
present, are remarkable for the reverence they 
exact from children to their parents. Their pu- 
nishment of parricide, if such a thing ever happens, 
is the most exemplary and severe : "the criminal in 
this case is cut into ten thousand pieces, which are 
afterwards burned ; his houses and lands are de- 
Stroyed, and even the houscs that stood near him: 
to remain as monuments of so detested a crime; ; 
or, rather, that all remembrance of so abominable 
a villainy may be effaced from the earth! 

Let their commands be ever sacred in your ears, 
and implicitly obeyed, where they do not contradict 


the commands of God: pretend not to be wiser than 
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they, who have had so much more experience than 
yourselves ; and despise them not, if haply you 
Should be so blest as to have gained a degree of 
knowledge or of fortune superior to them. Let 
your carriage towards them be always respectful, 

reverent, and submiss ive; let your words be always 
affectionate and humble; and especially beware ot 
pert and ill seeming replies; of angry, 288 
and peevish looks. Never imagine, if they thw 

your wills, or oppose your inclinations, that this 
ariseth from any thing but love to you: Solicitous 
as they have ever been for your welfare, always con- 
sider the same tender solicitude as exerting itself, 
even in cases most opposite to your desires; and let 
the remembrance of what they have done and suf- 
fered for yon ever preserve you from acts of dis- 
obedience, and from pdinitig those good hearts, 
which have already felt $0 mc for you, _ 
children. 

| Doubtless vou have all tov much ingennity of 
temper to think of repaying the fears and bleeding 
anxieties they have experienced for your welfare by 
deeds of unkinitiness, which lf pieree them to the 
voul; which will perhaps break the strings of a 
heart of which you, and you only, have long had the 
sole possession No, my young friends; $ far 
from this, you will think it the greatest happiness 


of your lives to follow your biessed Saviour's ex- 


ample, and to she the most tender concern for your 
parents; particularly if, Uke his, yours should happen 
to be a widowed parent; a mother deprived of her 
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| Firat Love, 13 
chief happiness and stay, by the loss of a husband 
for which tibtHing can compensate but the<aurifyl 
and afrectionate behaviour of her children ; who are 
dound, in that case, fd manifest double kindness, and 
to alleviate, by all the tenderness and affection ima - 
ginable, the many difficulties and Sorrows ot widow- 
hood. 

| X AN Les. | | 
AS sone Christian captives-#t Algiers, who had 
been ransomed, were going to be discharged, the 
cruizers brought in a Swedish vessel, among the 
crew of which was the father of one of tho ran- 
somed captives. The son soon made hiniself known 
to the old man; but their unhappiness to meet in 


such a place, 2s May well be conceived, was griev- 


dus to both. The young man, however, consider- 
ing that the slavery his father was about to 

would inevitably put an end to his liſe, requrested | 
that he might be released, and himself detained i in 
his room; Which was immediately granted. But 
when the story vas told to the governor, he was 80 
affected th it, that he caused the son likewise to 
de dischurged, us the reward of his filial and ex- 
emptary tenderness. 

ONE of the favourites of King Renryithe 'Fifth, 
when Prince of Wales, having been indicted for 
zome mĩsdemeanor, was condemned, notwithstand- 
ing all the interest che Prince could make in his 
favour ; insomuch, that he was so incensed at the 
issue of the trial, as to strike the judge on the bench. 
This magivtrate, hose name was Sir William Gaz 
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coigne, acted with a spirit becoming his character: 
he instantly ordered the Prince to be committed to 
prison; and young Henry, by this time sensible of 
the insult he had offered to the laws of his country, 
suffered himself to be quietly conducted to gaol by 
the officers of justice. The king (Henry the Fourth) 
who was an excellent judge of mankind, was no 
Honer informed of this transaction, than he cried 
out in a transport of joy, Happy is the King who 
has a magistrate possessed of courage to execute the 
laws; and still more happy, in having a son who 
will submit to such chastisement ! | 

BOLESLAUS the Fourth, King of Poland, had 
a picture of his father, which he carried about his 
neck, set in a plate of gold; and when he was going 
to speak or do any thing of importance, he took this 
pleasing monitor in his hand, and Kissing it used to 
say, My dear father, may 1 do nothing remissly or 
unworthy of thy name! 

AMONG the incredible number of persons who 
were proscribed under the second triumvirate of 
Rome, wete the celebrated orator Cicero, and his 
brother Quintus. When the news of this proscrip- 
tion was brought to them, they endeavoured to make 
their escape to Brutus. in Macedon. They travelled 
together for some time, mutually condoling their 
bad fortune: But as their departure had been very 
precipitate, and they were not furnished with money 
and other necessaries for the voyage, it was agreed 
that Cicero should make what haste he could to the 
sen- side to secute their passage, and that Quintus 
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Should return home to make more ample proviioao. 
But, as in most houses there are as many informers 
as domestics, his return was immediately known, 


and the house in consequence filled with soldiers 


and assassins. Quintus concealed himself so eflectu- 
ally that the soldiers could not fag him. Earaged 
at their disappomtment, they put bis son to the tor- 
ture, in order to make him discover the place of 
his father's concealment : but filial. affection was 


proof in this young» Roman against che most ex- 


quisite torments. An involuntary sigh, and some- 
times a deep groan, was all that could be extorted 
from the, generous youth. His agonies were in» 
creased j but, with amazing fortitude, he still per- 
sisted in hig resolution not to betray his father. 
ams vas not far off; and, it may; better be ima- 
gined than can be expressed, how the heart of a 


father must have been affected with the sighs and 


groans of a son expiring in torture to save his life. 
He could bear it, no longer; but quizting the place 
of his .concealment,. presented, himself to the assas- 


eins, bezeeching them. with a flood of tears to, put 


hi, h, and digypizs.the innocent child; whose 
genęrous tour, the triumvirs themselves, if in- 


tormed of the fact, would judge worthy of che high, 
est approbation and reward. But the inhuman mon- 
Ser, xithout. being in the least touched by the tears 
eicher of he father or the son, answered that they 
bath, mat, die x the facher, becauge he was, pro- 
scribed , and the son, becaute he had concealed his 
father. Upon this a new, Coutest of tenderness arose, 
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who Should die the firt ; which, however, the as. 
vassins soon decided, by n aIR both at the 
sume time. 
- SOEON, the sparten fegfslutor, never would esta- 
blish any law aguinst parricides, or parent-killers, 
saying, The Gods forbid that a monster should, 
ever come into dur tmmon wealth; “ and it is certain 
that upwards of two centuries elapsed, from the firvt 
dwilding of Rome, before so much as the name of 
= paricide was known amongst them. The first 
who killed his own father, and stained his hands 
in the blood of him who gave him life, was Lacius 
Ostins, à person afterwards detested throughout all 
woes ; and P. Maleolus, as Livy informs us, was the 
first among che Romans who was known+to have 
killed his mother; and who. underwent that punizh'- 
ment which the ancients instituted in so atrocious 
a circumstance. For they ordained that the parri- 
cide should be first scourged in the severest man- 
ner; then $ewed up in a sack, together with a cock, 
a vipor, r e ere eee eg 
— | 

IHE Ewperor'of China on verein ere 
year pays à visit to his mother, Who is tented on. a 
throne to receive him; and four times on his feet, 
And as often on his knees, he makes het a profound 
beisamce, bowing his head even to the ground. 
The sume custom is also observed through the 
greatest part of the empire ; and il it appears that 
any one is negligent or deficietit in his duty to his 
parents, he is liable to a complaint before the-magi- 
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<trates, who purish such offenders with much se- 
verity. This, however, is seldom the case, no peo- 
ple, in general, — ae 
duty than they. | 

SIR Thomas More seems to have eimufated this 
bearftifut example; for, being. Lord Chancellor of 
England at the same time that his father was a Judge 
of the King's Bench, he would always, on his enter- 
ing Westminster al, go first to the King's Benth 
and ask his farhers blessing, before he vent to sie 
in the Court of Chancery; as if to secure success in 
the great decisions of his high and important office. 
DURING an ertption of Mount Nena, many 
years since the datiger it occastoned to the inhadit- 
ants of the adjacent country became very naminent, 
and the flames flying about, they were chliged to 
retire to a greater distance. Amidst the hurry and 
confusfon of such a scene (every ohe flying, and 
carrying away whatever they deemed most preciorts) 
two sons, the one named Anapias, the other Am- 
phinomus, in the height of their $0!iciude for the 
preservation of their wealth and goods, recollected 
their father and mother, who, being both very old, 
were unable to save themselves by flight. Fihal 
tenderness set aside every other consideration; and, 
« Where (ctied the genetous youths) shall we find 
a more precious treasure than those wo begat and 
gave us being?” Thi: said, the one took up his fa- 
ther on his shoulders, the other tis mother, and $0 


made their way through the surrounding smoke 


and flames. Ihe fact struck all beholders with 
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the highest admiration; and they and their posterity 
ever after called the path they took. in their retreat, 
The field of the Pious, in e chis pleas- 
jivg-accidess. Dt „ee 

A WOMAN, of distin&ion in Rows, had been 
condemned to a capital, punjshment, · The. pretox 
accordingly delivered her up to the triumvir, who 
caused her) to he carried 40, prigen, in orfier! to be 
put to death, The gaoler, whe had orders go eng- 
cute her, was moyed with cmpas gion, and. could 
not resolve to kill her: he, determined the refqre 
let her die, of hunger; besides Which, — 
her daughter to see her in prion, taking care, home 
ever; to have hex diligently examined, lest she might 
buiag her suatenance- A this continued many days, 
be was sutprized that che prisoner lived s long 
without rating and suspectiag the daughters upon 
watching ber be discovered that (Ike the famous 
Xadtippe, daughter of Cymon) she nqurisbed, her, 
parent with the milk of her own breasts. Amazed, 
at 0 pious, and at the same tizme7$01,jngenious a 
procedure, he ventured 10. tell. the fact, to the tris, 
umvir, and the triumvir to the prætor ; who thought. 
the circumstance worthy of being related in the; as-, 
sembly of the people, The eriminal was pardoned : 
A. decrge passed; that the mother and daughter 
should be subsisted, for the residue of their lives, 
at the expence of the public; and, to crown the 
whole, that a temple, ** Sacred to FIR». _ be 
n near the prison, 
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_ FPAMINONDAS' te Theban general being 
asked“ what was the most, pleasing- event that 
had happened to Mm im his whole life cheerfully 
answered, „It was this, that he had obtained that 
glotious victory over the Leuctrians at & time when 
his father and mother-were both W to enjoy wy 
news. lh 31 O07 Qi 24 Dt, 8 

mb O e ene dene after! this 1580 
baffte of Actium, | which? made him master of the 
finiverge; he held a count in order to examine the 
prisonet WhO hall been engaged in Anthonys pay. 
Amdig the rest tie re 'was brought before kineMe. 
ens at dd man; oppressed with years and infir mi- 
tres, disfipiited by a long beard and disbevelled hair; 
biit especially by his clothes, which through! bis u 
rtüneg were betome very ragged. Ie vou of 


uns Metellus sat as one of the judges, and at fret 


could Hot easily diserimi nate his father through this 
deplorable appearabce: At length, however; aftet 
New ing hirn narrowly, having recollected his ſea- 
tu res, instead of being ashamed to own him, he ran 
W embrace the old man, and cried bitterly... Theng 


my father has been your enemy, your officer: he 
deserves to be punisked, and I to be rewarded. 
The favour 1 desire of you is; either to save him 
on my account, or to order me to be put to death 
with him.“ All the judges were touched with com- 
miseration at this affecting scene; and Octavius 
himself relenting, granted to old Metellus his life 
and liberty. 


3 - * 
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returning toward the Wibunal, „ Cetar (said he) 
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DAs invaded Scythia with all the forces of 
his empire: the Scythians retired by litfle/ and 
little, tilt they came at length to che tttermost de- 
serts of Asia. Here Darius sent his ambassador to 
them, to demand where it was that they proposed 
to conclude their retreat, and when they intended 
to begin fighting. They returned him for answer, 
with the spirit so peculiar to that nation, * That 
they had n cities, nor cultivated fields, for the de- 
fence of which they should give him battle 51 but 
When once ke b bome to the place of their fa- 
thers' monumehts, he — — 
what manner the Scythians used to fight: ? 

great a reverence had even that berburow — 
for the ashes of their ancestors ! 

THE Emperor Dethmis, istending and desring 
to place the cron on the dead of Decius his son, 
me young prince refused it in the most strenaeus 
manner, Saving, ** 1 amn afraid, lest, being made un 


emperor, 1 forget that 1 am a Sor. I had 


rather be no emperor, and a dutifub son, than an 
eftiperor; and such a son as hath forsaken his due 
6bedierice. Let then my father 'bexr the rates 
and let this only be my enipite—to obey with all 
himilhy, and to fulfl whitsoever he shall com- 
mund nte,” Thus the sblentnity was waved, and 
the youttg man was not trownel ; unless manklind 
Mall say that this Signal piety towards an indulgent 
Parent was a more glorious diadem to the son than 
that which consisted merely of gold and jewels, 
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Bebald how comer a 42 for Ade — 
together in unity? 


1 cate Bics 
in fables ; and there is one which well deserves to 
be repeated; as it is not only applicable to our prey 
sent subject, but very instrudtive in itself. A ten- 


ger father, on his death - bed, called his children 


around him, and presenting them with a small bun- 
dle ot twigs, ordered them to try, one after another, 
with all their force, if they could break it. They 


tried, but could not. Unbind it now (said be) 


and take every twig of it separately, and ste what 
you can do by that means.” They did w, and with 
great ease, one by one, they brake it all to pieces. 
Behold (said he) my dear children, the true em- 
blem of your condition: Keep together, and you 
will be gale, unhurt, and prosperdus: Dm, and 
you are certainly undone.” 

What inenpressible delight, when hrathars and 
sisters of one family live together in all the har- 
mony of friandshiy and good esteem, mutually de- 
bghted and charihed with each ether's presence 
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and society] Peace dwells in their -bosom, and 
transport beats at their heart. They know how to 
alleviate each other's troubles and difficulties ; they 
know how to impart and double each other's felicity 
and pleagure. And if perchance their aged parents 
live, Who have formed wem thus to love, whose 
early care provided, for them this high ſeast of the 
most deligate sensationt, what: increasing raptures 
fruit of their care! O ye happy parents I it I could 
envy any beings upon earth, it were you, Who ace 
your: youth renewed in good and worthy children 
Rourishing. around you who ser those children 
amply. crowning: your days and nights ef pant olici- 
iude, not only with the most reverential vtespe & te 
youreelves; but with what you: wish stilb anare if 
possible, with the firmest and most respedſublove 
to each other g who see those children, it all the 


biadness of that love you sought to inspire, like 


oliv · branches, verdant around you, blessed in you, 
dess ed in dach other, blessed in themselves the 
providante af God: smiling upon them 51 sriceess” 
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- SCYLURUS, the $eythian having fourscore sons, 
desired nothing so much as to bring them up ib 
the love of each other and, to hew them how in- 
vincible such a concord would render them, as he 
lay; on his death- bed he called them around him, 
ang giving to each of them a bundle of javelins, 
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bade them try if they could break the bundles. 
The young men having attempted, and dectaring 
it impracticable, Scyhards untied the bundles in 
their presence, droke the javelins one by one with 
the greatest ense, and from thence took occasion 
thus to address his children,” * Behold, my sons, 
your strength whikt linked together in the bond: 
of amity'; ot the contrary, how week, and what an 
easy prey you must be, When separated in your in- 
terests by discords and sedition!“ 

AS one of the water-bearers at the fountain of 
the Faaxbourgs St. Germain in Paris was at his 
usual labours in August 1766, he was taken away 
by u gefmemam in à splendid coach, who proved: 
to be H eο])n brother; anddwo, at the age of three 
years had been carried to India, where he made a 
considerubde fortune. On his return to France be 
had made enquiry respecting his family; and hear. 
ing that be had only one brother alive; und he in 
this humble: condition of 'x Water-bearer he soughe 
him out, embruced him with great aſfectionz and 
brought him to his house ʒ where he gave hin ie 
for upwards of a thousand crowns/per unnum- ba 

THE learned and pious Bishop Hall tells us, in 
his“ Specialities,” that instead of being sent to the 
university When a boy, he was very near being 
placed for education under a private tutor at Leice- 
ster: but his eldest brother having occasion to go 
to Cambridge about this time, and waiting upon a 
fellow of Emanuel College, the latter, on hearing 
of the diversion of old Mr. Hall's former purposes 
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from the university, importunately dissuaded him 
from that new course, protessing to pity the loss of 
zuch good hopes. The , elder brother, moved with 
these words, on his return home fell upon his knces 
to his father, and besgught him to alter so preju- 
dicial à resolution, and not suffer the young man's 
hopes to be drowned in a.shallow country channel, 
but revive his first intentions for Cubridge; add · 
ing, ia the zeal of his affection, that if the chargeable- 
ness of that course were the hindrance, he should be 
rather pleased to sell part of that land which, in the 
ordet᷑ of. nature, he was to inherit, than to abridge his 
brother of 50. happy a means to perfect his educa- 
4 tion, This very uncommon and amiable instance 
A! of generoaity had. its due gffect ; and the world suf. 
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| ficieatly knows the success and blessing which at- 
1 tended it, through the excellent labours of this 
| eloquent and deyout prelate. 
THE father of that eminent lawyer Mr. ** 
Glanxill had a good estate, which he intanded to 
deule on his cldest son; but he proving a vicious 
young man, and there being no hopes of, his re- 
covety, he devolved it upon the Sergeant, who, was 
bis second son. Upon the father's death, the eldest, 
finding that what he had before considered as the 
ware threatnings of an angry eld man were now 
but too certain, became melancholy, which by de- 
7 grees wrought in hin 80 great a, change, that what 
"if bis father could not prevail ia while he lived was 
4 now effected by the Severity of his last wall. His 
brother, observing this, called him with many of 
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his friends together to a feast; where, after other 
dishes had been served up, he ordered one, Which 
was covered, to be set before his brother, and de- 
si red him to uncover it; upon his doing which, the 
company, no less than himself, were surprised ta 
find it full of writings: and still more, when the 
Serjeant told them, - that he was now. doing what 
he was sure his father would have done, had he 
lived to see that happy change which they now all A 
saw in his brother; and therefore he Teely reatored 42 
to him the whole estate. | 
IN the year 1585 the Portuguese Carracks ssiled 
from Lisbon to Goa, à very rich and flourithing 
calony of that nation in the Kast Indies. On, baard (18 
of one of these vessels there were nbikess than 1204 1 
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souls, mariners, passengers, priests, and-friars. The 
beginning of their voyage was prosperous. ; but not 1 
many days after, through the perversencas of the 1 
pilot, the ship struck an a rock, and instant death 
began to stare them in the face. In this distress, ö 
the captain ordered the pinnace tg be launched :: 
into which having tossed a small quantity af biscuit 

and some boxes of marmalade, he jumped in im- 


self, with nineteen others; who, with their «words, 16 
prevented tke coming of any more, lest the boat I. 
Should sink. Thus scantily equipped, they put ar vi 
into the great Indian Ocean, without a comp to 1 
cer by, ox any fresh water but, what might happeo- - 4. 
to fall from the heavens, whose mercy alone cauld. it. 
deliver them. At the end of four ox ſive days the * 
captain died with sickness ; and they were obliged, ' 
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to prevent confusion, to elect one of their company 
to command them. This person proposed to them 
to draw lots, and cast every fourth man over- board, 
their small stock of provision being now so far spent 
as not to be able, at very short allowance, to sustain 
life above three days longer. To this they agreed; 
so that there were four to die out of their unhappy 
number, the captain, a friar, and a carpenter, being 
exempted by general consent. The lots being cast, 
three of the first submitted to their fate, after 
they had confessed and received absolution. The 
fourth victim was a Portuguese gentleman that had 
a younger brother in the boat; who, seeing him 
about to be thrown overboard, most tenderly em- 
braced him, arid with tears besonght him to let him 
die in his room ; enforcing his arguments by telling 
him, * that he was a married man, and had a wife 
and children at Goa, besides the care of three sis- 
ters, who absolutely depended upon him for sup- 
port; whereas himself was single, and his life of 
no great importance: he therefore conjured him 
to suffer him to supply his place, assuring him that 
he had rather die for him than live without him. 
The elder brother, astonished, and melting with 
his generosity, replied, << that, since the divine pro- 
vidence had appointed him to suffer, it would be 
wicked and unjust to permit any other to die for 
him, but especially a brother to whom he was $0 
infinitely obliged.” The younger, however, per- 
sisting in his refusal, would take no denial, but, 
throwing himself on his knees, held his brother 30 
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fast that the company could not disengage him. 
Thus they disputed a while; the elder bidding him 
be a father to his children, and recorimending his 
wife and sisters to his protection; but all he could 
say could not make the younger desist. This was 
a scene of tenderness that must fill every humane 
breast with pity. At last the constancy of the elder 
brother yielded to the piety of the other, and suf. 
fered the gallant youth to supply his stead ; who, 
being cast into the sea and a good swimmer, soon 
got to the stern of the pinnace, and laid hold of the 
rudder with his right hand. This being perceived 
by one of the sailors, he cut off the hand with his 
sword; then dropping into the sea, he presently 
regained his hold with his left hand, which received 


the same fate by a second blow. Thus, dismem-. 


bered of both hands, he made a shift, notwithstand- 
ing, to keep himself above water with his feet, and 
two stumps, which he held bleeding upwards. This 
moving spectacle so stung the pity of the whole 
company, that they cried out, “ He is but one man; 
let us endeavour to save him!” Accordingly he 
was taken into the boat, where he had his hands 
bound up as well as the place and circumstances 
would admit. They then continued rowing all 
night; and the next morning, when the sun arose 
(as if Heaven would reward the gallantry and piety 
of this young man) they descried land ; which 
proved to be the mountains of Mozambique, in 
Africa, not far from a Portuguese colony: thither 
they all safe arrived ; where they remained till the 
C 2 
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next ship from Lisbon passed by, and carried them 
to Goa. At that city Linschoten, a writer of good 
credit, assures us he himself saw them land, supped 
wich the two brothers that very night, beheld the 
younger, with his stumps, and had the story from 
their own mouths. , | WE”: 
TITUS the Roman Emperor, who was called, 
for his virtues, © the delight of mankind,” bore 
such a brotherly aftection towards Domitian, that 
though he knew he had spoken irreverently of him, 
and had solicited the army to rebellion, yet he 
never treated him with the less love or respect, 
even on that account, nor would suffer others to 
do so; but called him his partner and successor 
in the empire; and sometimes, when they were 
alone together, he besought him not only "2 
earnest entreaties, but with tears, that he woulc 
bear the same brotherly love towards him, as he 
always had and should ever find from him. 
DURING the heavy war with Antiochus, the 
province of Asia fell to the lot of Lucius the bro- 
ther of Scipio Africanus ; but the Senate, not 
thinking his abilities adequate to the charge, 
Seemed inclinable rather to commit the conduct 
of the war to Caius Lvlius his colleague, with 
whom his brother Africanus was in the most in- 
timate friendship. But no sooner had the latter 
heard of their deliberation, than he earnestly be- 
sought the Senate not to transfer the province, 
though it were to Lælius himself, which had fallen 
by lot to his brother; promising, at the same time, 
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serve with hiin in quality of his legate. Thus the 
elder brother fostered and supported the younger; 
the valiant defended the weak; and so aided him 
with his counsel, that at length Lucius returned to 
his country triumphant, and was crowned with the 


9 
' 
that he would accompany Lucius into Asia, and | 
bl 
| 


glorious surname of Scipio Asiaticus. il 
HENRY, King of Arragon and Sicily; left at his j 9 
death his only son John, a child of two and twenty 1 : 
months old, whom he entrusted to the care and 18 
fidelity of his brother Ferdinand. This prince was” | 71 
118 


a man of great virtue and merit; and therefore 
the eyes of the nobles and people were fixed upon | 
him; and not only in private discourses, but in the [ 9 
public assemblies, he had the general voice and 11 
consent to be chosen King of Arragon. With un- 
shaken magnanimity, however, he remained deaf 1 
to these offers; alledged and asserted the right of 
his infant nephew, and the custom of the country, 1 
together with his dying brother's last will, « which 


(said he) you are bound the rather to maintain by 45 
how much the more incapable the young prince is 4 | 
to do it.“ His words, notwithstanding, had not the fy *F 
effect he wished, and the assembly adjourned for 11 
- that day. Soon after they met again, in hopes that, 
# having had time to consider of it, he would now | 
— accept their suffrages. Ferdinand, apprized of their 1 
„ purpose, prepared himself for their reception, caused 11 
n the little child to be clothed in royal robes, and, F 
„ having hid him under his garments, went and took 1 


lis seat in the assembly. Upon which the master 1 
' C 3 ; "FL 
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of the horse, by order of the States, coming up and 
asking him, Whom, O Ferdinand, is it your plea- 
Sure to have declared our king?” the generous 
prince, with a sharp look and solemn tone, replied, 
*«« Whom but John, the son of our brother ? 
Having said this, he immediately took the infant 
from under his robe, and, lifting him upon his 
Shoulders, with a loud voice cried, «* God save 
King John! Then setting down the child, and 
commanding the royal banners to be displayed, he 
cast himself first to the ground before him, and all 
the rest, moved by his illustrious example, did 
the like. 

: TIMOLEON the Corinthian is a noble pattern 
of fraternal love ; for being in a battle with the 
Argives, and seeing his brother fall down dead with 
the wounds he had received, he instantly leaped over 
his dead body, and with his shield protected it from 
4nsult and plunder; and though sorely wounded in 
this generous ente rprize, he would not by any means 
retreat-to a place of safety, till such time as he had 
scen the curpse carried off the field by his friends. 
How happy for Christians, would they imitate this 
heathen, and as tenderly screen from abuse and ca- 
lumny the wounded reputation or dying hondur of 
an absent or defenceless brother! 

DURING the whole third general persecution of 
the Christians, under the emperor Trajan, in the 
year of Christ one hundred, the holy evangelist St. 
John felt none of the storm at Ephesus, where he 
resided, but pursucd his duty in peace, though ex- 
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tremely weak and declining, being then near an hun- 
dred years of age. He continually, in his preaching, 
urged his auditors to the great duties of love and 
tenderness for each other; and our Lord's great 
love to him seems to have inspired his soul with a 
more extensive and generous affection than was 
common to the rest of mankind. St. Jerome telts 
us, that, by reason of his great age, he was reduced 
to such weakness as to be unable to go to the 
church, or Christian assemblies, unless carried by 
his disciples; and that, not being able to make 
long discourses, he urged little more in those as- 
semblies than this sentence, “ My dear children, 
love one another.” Those who heard him, being 
at length weary with this constant repetition of the 
same injunction, said to him, Master, why do you 
always say the same thing?“ To which he returned 
them this answer, worthy of the beloved apostle : 
It is what our Lord himself has commanded ; and 
if we can perform this, we need do nothing more. 
Thus we see love is not only the fulfilling of the 
Law, but the perfection of the Gospel too. 
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EARLY APPLICATION TO WISDOM. 
——_———_ 


SENTIMENTS. 


Wisdem is the principal thing ; therefore get wid] 
ond with all thy getting, get understanding. — ale 
her, and She Mall promote thee Sie Shall bring 
thee to honour, when thou dost embrace her.,—She 
„all give ts thine head an ornament of grace; a 
crown of glory all she deliver to thee. 


| 
CicxxO (chan whom no man was a better judge, 
for no man more earnestly sought, or better under. 
stood the true nature of wisdom; no man, I mean, 
of the heathen world) Cicero has given nearly this 
definition of wisdom. What (says he) is more 
desirable than wisdom; what more excellent in it- 
self; what more useful to man, or more worthy his 
pursuit? They who earnestly seek for it are called 
philosophers ; for philosophy, in the strict meaning 
of the word is no other than the love of wisdom; - 
but w isdom, as defined by the ancient philosophers, 
is the knowledge of things divine and human, and 
of their efficient causes; the study of which who. 
ever despises, I know not what he can think worthy 
of his approbation. For whether you seek tor an 
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agreeable amusement, or a relaxation from care, 
what can be comparable to those studies which are 
always searching out for something that may tend 
to make life more easy and happy ? Are you de- 
sirous of learning the principles of fortitude and 
virtue ?—T his, or none beside, is the art by which 
you may acquire them. They who affirm that there 
is no art in things'of the greatest moment, while 
nothing, even the most trifling, is attained without 
the aid of art, are men of no reflection, and guilty of 


the grossest error: but if there is any science of 


virtue, where $hall it be learned, if not in the school 


of this wisdom ? *? 


An ignorant, idle man, is a dead weight on so- 
ciety ; a wicked, profligate man, is a pest, is a nui- 
sance to society: but a wise and virtuous man, 
who labours by all means in his power to advance 
the universal good, to improve the knowledge and 
the happiness of mankind, is at once an ornament 
to his nature, and a blessing to the community ; 
a good planet shining with a benign influence on all 
around him ; the truest resemblance of his God, 
whose goodness is continually displaying itself 
through the whole extent of being, and, like chat 


God, seeking pleasure in conferring good, and 


teeling happiness according to the degree in n 
he communicates it. 


EXAMPLES», 
BIAS, as he was one day sailing with some wicked 


men who prayed in a storm, intreated them to be 
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silent, lest their voices should be heard amidst the 
pious prayers of others; and being asked by one of 
them, what that piety, which he taiked of, meant? 
He answered, It is to no purpose ta speak to a man 
of those things which he never intendeth to prac- 
tise.” When this same philosopher came to die, he 
bequeathed this instruction to those who survived: 
* That they should so order their lives, as if they 
were to live a v-ry little, and a very great while.” 
From which principle of his, his friend Cleobulus 
on his death-bed inferred this conclusion: * That 
those men only live to any purpose, who overcome 
carnal pleasures, make virtue familiar, and vice a 
Stranger to their souls ; the great rule of life, as ke 
observed, being to be moderate, and the great work 
of it to meditate, according to the remark of his 
cotemporary Periander, who hated pleasures which 
were not immortal; leaving behind him this maxim, 
Mau, d way; ** Meditation is every thing.“ 

ANTISTHENES being asked, what he got by 
his learning, answered, That he could talk to 
himself; could live alone; and needed not go 
abroad, and be beholden to others for delight.” 
The same person desired nothing of the Gods to 
make his life happy, but the spirit of Socrates; 
Which would enable him to bear any wrong or in- 
jury, and to continue in a quiet temper, whatever 
might befal him. 

DIOGENES seeing a stranger in Lacedemon at 
'K - great pains to prepare his matters, and decorate 
himself for an approaching feast-day ; Pray, Sir, 
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zaid he, what may you be about? Don't you know 
that every day is a festival to a good mind} He 


compared this world to a Temple dignified by the 


Deity; in which man is $0 constituted, as to be 
under a moral obligation to demean himself with 
integrity, as always under the 3 of an all 
sceing God. 

'COUNT Oxenstiern, the . of Sweden, 
was a person of the first quality, rank, and abili- 
ties in his own country, and hose cate and suc- 
cess not only in the chief ministry of aftairs there, 
but in the greatest negotiations of Europe, during 
his time, rendered him no less censiderable abroad. 
After all his knowledge and honours, being visited 
in his retreat from public business by Conimissioner 
Whitlock, our ambassador to Queen Christina; at 
the close of their conversation, che sud te the am- 
bassador, © I, Sir, have seen much, and enjoyed 
much of this world ; but I never knew how to live 
till now. I thank my good God who has given me 
time to know him, and likewise myself. All the 
comfort I take, and which is more than the whole 


world can give, is the knowledge of God's love in 


my heart, and the reading of this biessed book — 
laying his hand on the bible.—You are now, Sir, 
(continued he) in the prime of your age and vigour, 
and in great favour. and husingss; but this will all 
leave you, and you will one day better! uagderstand 
and relish Hat I say to vo. Then, you will find 
that there is more wisdom, truth, confort, and 
Pleasure, in retiring and turning. your heart from 
C 6 
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the world, in the good spirit of God, and in read- 
ing his sacred word, than in all the courts and all 
the favours of Princes.“ | 

THE Romans, we are told, built their Temple 
of Virtue immediately before that sacred to Ho- 
nour; to teach that it was necessary to be virtuous, 
before the being honoured. St. Augustin observes, 

that these temples were contiguous, but so, as that 
there was no entering into that of Honour, till after 
having passed through that of Virtue, 

SENECA, after a serious study of all the philoso- 
phy then in the world, was almost a Christian in his 
severe reproofs of vice, and commendations of vir- 
tue. His expressions are sometimes divine, excel- 
ling the commer sphere of heathen authors. How 

beautiful is that sentence of his in the Preface to 
his Natural Questions: Oh ! what a pitiful thing 
would man be, if his soul did hol bar above these 
earthly things.” And though he wa sometimes 
doubtful about the future condition e His: soul, yet 
he tells his dear Lucius with what pleasure he 
thought of its future bliss; and then goes on to ar- 
gue that the soul of man hath this mark of divinity 
in it, that it is most pleased with divine peculations, 
and converses with them as with matters in which 
it is most nearly concerned. When this soul, Saith 
he, hath once viewed the vast dirmenvons of the 
heavens, it despises the meanness of ity former little 
cottage. Were it not for these contemplations, it 
had not been worth our while to have come into 
this world, nor would it make us amends for any 


pains and care we take about this present life.” 
And at length he concludes his arguments with 
this remarkable reason whenee to inter the blessed- 
ness of pious souls, saying, Let us not wonder that 
good men go to God after death, since God vouch- 
safes to enter into them here, in order to render 
them good; for no soul can be good without him.” 
ALEXANDER the Great being asked why he 
honoured his master Aristotle more than Philip his 
father, he replied, «« My father brought me down 
from Heaven to earth; but my master made me re- 
ascend from earth to Heaven. The one only gave 
him life; the other instructed him how to live well. 
THE Spartans, we find, paid a particular atten- 
tion to the peculiar genius and disposition of their 
youths, in order the better to adapt them to such 
o heres as were most suitable to their capacities, and 
might be most beneficial to Society. Among them 
it was not lawful for the father himselt to bring up 
his children after his own fancy. As soon as they 
dere seven years old, they were all lis:&d in several 
companies, and disciplined dy the public. The old 
men were spectators of their performances, who 
often raised emulations among them, and set them 
at strife one with another, that by those early dis. 
coveries they might see how their several talents lay, 
and, without any regard to their quality, dispose os 
them accordingly for the service of the common- 
wealth. By this means Sparta soon became the 
mistress of Greece, and famous through the whole 
world for ber civil and military discipline. ' 
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AGESILAUS, King of Sparta, being asked, 
* what he thought most proper for boys to learn?“ 
answered, „What they ought to do when they come 
tobe men.” Thus a wiser than Agesilaus hath in- 
culcated: “ Train up a child in the way that he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” 

THE story of Simonides may _ as a thousand 
arguments for assiduous application to knowledge, 
and demonstrates that the wise man's true riches are 
lodged within himself. That excellent poet, the 
better to-suport himself under his narrow circum- 
stances, went the tour of Asia, singing from city to 
city the praises of their heroes and great men, and 
receiving their rewards. By this means having at last 
become wealthy, he determined to return to his own 
country by sea, he being a native of the island of 
Ces. [Accordingly he went on board a vessel, 
which had not been long 'on the voyage before a 
terrible tempest arose, and reduced it to a wreck in 
the midst of the sea. Upon this, some of the peo- 
ple packed up their treasures; others, their most 
valuable merchandize, and tied them around their 
bodies, as the best means of supporting their future 
existence, Should they escape the sent dangers. 
But amidst all their solicitude, a Vertain inquisitive 
person, observing Simonides quite inactive, and 
$eemingly unconcerned, asked him, What! don't 
you look after any of your effects? No (replied 
the poet- calmly);” all that is mine is with me. 
Then some few of them, and he among the rest, 
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tock to swimming; and several got safe ashore; 
while many more perished in the waves, wearied 
and encumbered with the burden they had bound 
about them. To complete the calamity, soon after 
some plunderers came down upon the coast, and 
Seized ail that each man had brought away with 
him, leaving them naked. The ancient city of Cla- 
zomence happened to be near at hand; to which the 
shipwrecked people repaired ; here a certain man cf 
letters, who had often read the verses of Simonides, 
and was his great admirer, though unknown, on one 
day, hearing him speak in the market- place, inquired 
of him his name, and, finding it was he, gave him a 
welcome reception at his owa house, and supplied 
him with clothes, money, and servants to attend 
him; while the rest of the company were forced to 
carry a letter about this foreign city, setting forth 
their case, and begging bread; the next day 
Simonides met with them in his walks, and thus 
addtessed them : Did 1 not tell you, my friends, 
that all which 1 had was with me; but you sce all 
that which you could carry away with you pe- 
riched.” Thus wisdom is proved to be the most 
durable possession, and the best security ainidst 
every want and trial. 

NICHOLAS BREAK SPEAR, who on his ad- 
vancement to the popedom, assumed the name ot 
Adrian IV. was, in the early part of his life, re. 
duced to the necessity of submitting to servile of. 
fices for bread. He studied in France; where, 


though he laboured under the presssures of to- 
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verty, he made a wonderful progress in learning. 
One day, on an interview with an intimate friend, 
he told him that all the hardships of his life 
were nothing in comparison to the papal crown; 
and, speaking of the difficulties and sorrows he had 
experienced, he observed, that he had been as it 
were strained through the alembick of affliction.“ 
'Fhis great and exemplary man was in such high 
veneration, that Frederick King of the Romans, at 
an interview with him in Italy, condescended to 
hold his stirrup while he mounted his horse. He 
was the only Englishman that ever sat in the pa 
chair. 
THOMAS Earl of Dorset, who lived in the reiga- 
of James I. may not only be ranked with the chief 
men of his age as @ scholar and a Statesman, but 
was, moreover, an admirable manager of his private 
fortunes and the public revenues. The former in- 
deed he had been called to from the most substantial 
motives ; for it seems he succeeded early in life to 
an immense estate, which, as he thought it set him 
above economy, he lavished without care. How- 
ever, in a few years, by means of his excessive mag- 
nificence and dissipation, he found himself involved 
in debt. The indignity of being on a certain day kept 
in waiting by an Alderman, of whom he had occasion 
to borrow money, opened his eyes, and made so deep 
an impression upon him, that he resolved from that 
moment to become a better c-conomist. Accord- 
ingly, we are told, he managed his finances so well, 
that he was thought a proper person to succeed the 
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great Cecil, Lord Burleigh, as Lord High Treasurer 
of England. | 

THE famous Torquato Tasso, by his poem en- 
titled Rinaldo, extended his reputation throughout 
all Italy, but greatly chagrined from his father, who 
thought it might seduce him from studies more ad- 
vantageous, Accordingly he went to Padua, where 
his son then was, to remonstrate against his apparent 
purpose of deyoting hinself to philosophy and poe- 
try, and made uv: of many very harsh expressions; 
all which Tasso heard with a patience and tran- 
quility that made the old gentleman still more 
angry. At last, „Of what use (cried he) is that 
philosophy on which you value yourself so much?“ 
Sir (repljed Tasso ealmly) it has enabled me to 
endure the harshness even of your reproofs.” 

SIR Thomas Smith, Secretary of State to Queen 
Elizabeth, a few months before he died, sent to his 
friends the Bishops of Winchester and Worcester, 
intreating them to draw up for him, out of the 
word of God, the plainest and best directions for 
making his peace with him; adding, “ That it was 
great pity men knew not to what end they were 
born into the world till they were just at the point of 
quitting it.“ 

SIR John Mason was born in the reign of Henry 
VIE. and lived in high esteem with Henry VIII. 
Edward VI. Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth ; 
having been a privy counsellor to each of the four 
lust, and an accurate observer of all the various 
1-volutions and vicissitudes of those times: When 
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he lay on his death-bed he called his family to- 
gether, and addressed them in che following terms: 
« Lo! here I have lived to see five princes, and 
have been a counsellor to four ; I have seen the 
most remarkable things in foreign parts, and been 
present at most state transactions for thirty years 
together: and I have learned this, after so many 
years experience, That Seriousness is the greatest 
Wisdom, Temperance the best Physician, and a 
good Conscience the best Estate. And were I to 
live again, I would exchange the court for a cloy- 
ster; my privy-counsellor's bustles for an hermit's 
retirement; and the whole life I have lived in the 
palace, tor one hour's enjoyment of God in my clo- 
det. All things. else forsake me except my * 
my duty, and my prayers. 
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ADVICE TO APPRENTICES. 


SENTIMENTS. 


Not with eye-service, as men- pleasers, but as the ter- 
vants of Christ ; doing the will of God from the 
heart ; With good-will doing service, as to the Lord, 
and not to men. Knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same sal he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. 


Tims is no longer your own, but your master's ; 
therefore be careful not to idle or squander it away, 
but to improve every moment of it; that $0 you 
may not only fulfil the duties of your $ativ.:, but 
gain such allowed hours as may be properly em- 
pivuyed to your own emolument and satisfaction. 
There is nothing so valuable and important as 
time; the flying moments of it, once passed, are 
never to be retrieved. Ever mindful hereof, delay 
not the immediate performance of that which, the 
occagion slipped, you may perhaps never have it 
in your power to perform at all. 

So must you be particularly careful of your 
Trust. Your master's interests are become yours; 
you owe him the strictest fidelity! and it you are 
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tound deficient herein, you must never expect 
either confidence or character Fidelity shews itself 
in words and actions, and may be distinguished 
into truth in words, and integrity in deeds. No- 
thing is so dishonourable and disgraceful as lying, 
or a deviation from truth. Tt is always the mark 
of a mean and worthless spirit ;. a vice, God knows, 
which too early discovers itself in the human mind; 
and to discourage and eradicate which, no caution 
dr attention can be too great or severe. As it is 
founded in the worst principles, so it is productive 
of the greatest evils; not only extremely vicious 
and faulty in itself, but generally the introduction 
to and cle ak for other faults and vices. Simply to 
lie is an offence ; to lie in order to conceaàl a fault 
is a double offence; but to lie with a malicious 
purpose, with a view to injure or prejudice others, 
is an offence aggravated terifoid, and truly diaboli- 
cal; an indication of the most corrupt and aban- 
doned heart: and the mischief of it is, that they 
who indulge themselves in the practice at all, gene- 
rally are led on by the father of lies to the very 
excess of it. Never therefore, in a smaller or greater 
matter, sufier your lips to deviate from the truth; 
speak it honestly, openly, and without reserve: 
you cannot conceive how easily the mind is cor- 
rupted by the slightest indulgence in falshoad, by 
the least licence given to little mean reservations, 
equivocations, and mental chicaneries. Be assured 
a fault is always doubled by denying it ; an open, 
frank confession disarms reseatment and conciliates 
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affeAion : such a regard to truth will gain you cre- 
dit, and give you dignity. It is an high, it is an 
amiable character of any man, of a young man more 
especially, to say that his veracity is always to be 
depeaded upon ; whereas, on the contrary, it is just 
as low and despicable. And if you accustom your- 
self to falshood, such will be your character; for 
the natural consequence of being caught in one lie 
is, in future, doubt of whatever you shall say. 
And 1 would ask, can there be any thing more dis- 
graceful than to Stand in such a light amongst your, 
fellow, creatures, as to have your words despised 
and unregarded, and even the truth you speak A. 
believed. | 

There is great 8 to believe, that those who 
are ,GonSiegiious in their words will be so in their 
actions thats they will shew the same regard to 
truth in the one as in the other; this is indispensably 
requigitz. The least temptation ta fraud must never 
be suffered to remain a moment in your hearts; dis- 
honesty, will blast your, reputation, and all your 
hopes; and it will $tull be the worse in you, to 
whom your master intrusts the care of his property; 
tor a breach of trust is ever the highest agzravatica - 


ol an ofignce, Always therefore consider yourself 


as entrusted with the charge ct your inaster's pro- 
perty 3 consider it as most sacred; and. while you 
never allow. in yourself a single thought of em- 
bezzling or idjuring it, never periuit yourself to. 
connive; at such practices in others. Next to the 
being vicious ourselves, is the consenting to, or 
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conniving at, vice in others; and he is not far 
from falling into the same sin, ho can see it with 
unconcern, or without reproof in another. Not that 
I would have you busy and pragmatical, ready at all 
turns to whisper idle stories in the ears of your 
snperiors ; this will certamly render you extremely 
odious and disgusting to those who are upon a level 
with you your life will become uneasy ; and your 
own conduct will be most scrupulously examined. 

Vou owe to your master, and indeed to yourself, 
industry and close application to business. He ex- 
pects it from you as his right; and you will do well 
to give it, as for that reason, so for your own sake 
also; because thus you will not only improve in the 
proper knowledge of that business which you are 
apprenticed to learn, but will preserve yourselt 
from the numberless dangers attendant upon idle. 
ness. Every thing is possible to industry; and it 
will be very difficult to produce any instances of 
men Who, joining strict honesty to continued in- 
dustry, have failed of their due success in this 
world. T | ; 

In short, in this, and in all the other instances of 
your duty to yout master, let one general rule ever 
have its due influence on your conduct, and it will 
always direct you right: “ Consider his intereſts 
and welfare as your own.”” Thus, as'a son with a 
father, you will never injure or see him injured : 
on the contrary, Sensible of your duty to him, and 
to your All-seeing Master in Heaven, you will 
study to do your part with all fidelity; thus re- 
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commending yourself at once to your earthly and 


your Heavenly Master. 


EPAMPLES. 


THE Archbishop of Cambray makes Telemachus 
declare, that though he was young in years, he was 
old in the art of knowing how to keep both his own. 
and his friends” secrets. When my father (says 
the prince) went to the slege of Troy, he took me on 


hs knees, and, after embracing and blessing me, az 
he was surrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, O my 


friends! (said he) into your hands I commit the 
education of my son; if you ever loved his father, 


chew it in your care towards him: but, above all 


do not omit t6 form him just, sincere, and faithful 
in keeping a secret. These words of my father (says 
Telemachus) were continually repeated to me by 
his frjends, in his absence; who made no scruple of 
communicating to me their uneasiness at seeing my 
mother surrounded with lovers, and the measures 
they designed to take on that occasion.“ He adds, 
that he was $0 ravished at being thus treated like a 
man, and at the confidence reposed in him, that he 
never abused it: nor could all the insinuations of 
his father*s rivals ever get him to betray what was 
committed to him under the seal of secrecy. 

« THERE is nothing (says Plato) so delightful as 


the hearing or the speaking of truth.” For this 


reason it is that there is no conversation so agreeable 
as that of a man of integrity, who hears without any 
intention to betray, and speaks without any inten- 
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tion ta deceiye.—As an advocate was pleading the 
cause of his client in Rome, before one of the præ- 
tors, he could only produce a single witness in a 
point where the law required the testimony of two 
persons; upon which the advocate insisted on the 
integrity of the Person whom he had produced: 
but the pretor told him, that where the law re- 
quired two witnesses, he would not accept of one, 
though it were Cato himself, —Such a speech from 
a person who sat at the head of a court of justice, 
while Cato was still living, shews us more than a 
thousand examples, the high reputation this great 
man had gained among his contemporaries, on the 
account of his sincerity. 

AS I was sitting (says an ancient writer) with 
some senators of Bruges, before the gate of the 
Senate-house, a certain beggar presented himself 
to us, and with sighs and tears, and many lament- 

able gestures, expressed to us his miserable poverty, 
and asked our alms; telling us at the same time, 
that he had about him a private maim, and a secret 
mischief, which very shame restrained him from 
discovering to the eyes of men. We al, pitying 
the case of the poor man, gave hun each of us 
something, and departed. One, however, amongst 
us took an oppartunity to send his Servant after him, 
with orders to inquire of him what that private in- 
firmity might be, which he found such cause to be 
ashamed of, and was $0 loth to discover. The ser- 
vant overtook him, and delivered his commission; 
and, after having diligently viewed his face, breast, 
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arms, legs, and finding all his limbs in apparent 
soundness, „ Why, friend (said he) I see nothing 
whereof you have any such reason to complain.“ 
« Alas, Sir! (said the beggar) the disease which 
afflicts me is far different from what you conceive, 
and is such as you cannot discern: yet it is an evil 
which hath crept over my whole body, it has passed 
through my very veins and marrow, in such a man- 
ner, that there is no member of my body that is 
able to work for my daily bread. This disease is 
by some called idleness, and by others sloth. The 
servant, hearing this singular apology, left him in 
great anger, and returned to his. master with the 
above account; but before the company could send 
again to make further enquiry after him, the beggar 
had very prudently witkdrawn himself. | 

ACTION, we are assured, keeps the soul in con- 
stant health; but idleness corrupts and rusts the 
mind; for a man of great abilities may, by negli- 
gence and idleness, become so mean and despicable 
as to be an incumbrance to society, and a burden to 
himself. When the Roman historians described an 
extraordinary man, it generally entered into his cha- 
racter, as an essential, that he was incredibili indus 
tria diligentid $ingulari—*® of incredible industry, 
of singular diligence and application.” And Cato 
ia Sallust informs the Senate, that it was not 0 
much the arms, as the industry of their ancestors, 
which advanced the grandeur of Rome, and made 
her mistress of the world. Similar to which is the 
o>zervation of Soloman—** Seest thou a man dili- 
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gent in his business? he shall stand before kings; 
he shall not stand before mean men.” 

A PHYSIOGNOMIST, who-professed, that from 
the outward features of the face and habit of the 
body, he could assign the inward disposition of any 
man to a degree of certainty, one day seeing So- 
crates, pronounced him stupid, ignorant, effeminate, 
drunken, and addicted to unnatural vices. Upon 
this the philosopher's friends were so irritated, that 
they threatened the man, and vowed to punish him 
as an impostor; as in all likelihood they would, 
had not Socrates restrained them by saying, the 
man is no way migtaken : I should have been just 
the person he describes, had I not trained myself up 
by the precepts of philosophy 

CAEPIO was adjudged to death for some offence 
in the reign of Augustus Cæsar; bat his servant in 
the night - time carried him in a chest out of Rome, 
* and brought him by repeated nocturnal journies, 
from Ostia to the Laurentine Fields, where was his 
Fi father's 'vile.' Afterwards, in order to he at farther 
11 distance from danger, they took ship; but being 
141 forced back by à tempest, and driven on the coast 
1 of Naples, the servant was there apprehended, and 
141 | brought before the Centurion, who put him to a 

+] strict examination. Every art, however, was in- 
| LW effectual to warp him from his duty; nor could he 
14 be prevailed on, either by bribes-or mangces, to: 
4 make any discovery of his master's retyeat, 

11 Micrrnos, a domestic of Anaxitaus, King of 
the Rhegin, was left by his dying master to govera' 
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his kingdom, and superintend his children during 
their minority. Throughout his viceroy-ſmp he be- 
haved himself with such clemency and justice, that 
the people saw themsclves happily placed under a 
person, whose quality was neither unfit to bear rule, 
nor too mean fon the high post he occupied: and 
vet, when the children of Auaxilaus came of age, 
he immediately devolved the power into their hands, 
and at the same time transferred to them the trea- 
sures, which by his oeconoimy he had accumulated ; 
accounting himself merely as their guardian and 
trustee while, for his own part, content with a 
mali pittance, he retired to Olympia, and there 
lived in the private enjoyment of respect, secu- 
rity, and the noble restmony of a faithful and up- 
right conseience. | 

THE following, we are informed, is a true rela- 


tion of an event, which happened in a neighbouring 


State not many years ago. A jeweller, a man of good 
character and considerable wealth, having occasion, 
in the way of business, to travel at some distance 
from the plate of his abode, took along with him 4a 
Servant. He had with him some of his best jewels, 
and a large sum of money, to which his Servant was, 
likewise privy. The master having occasion to dis- 
mount on the road, the gervant watched his oppor- 
tunity, took a pistol from his master's saddle, and, 
shot him dead on the spot. Then rifling him of his. 


jewels and money, and hanging a large stone to his 


neck, he threw him into the nearest canal. With 
this booty, he made off to a distant part of the conn. 
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try, where he had reason to believe that neither he 
nor his master were known. There he began to trade, 
in a very low way at first, that his obscurity might 
screen him from observation; and in the course of 
many years seemed to rise up, by the natural pro- 
gress of business, into wealth and consideration; $0 
that his good fortune appeared at once the effect of 
industry, and the reward of virtue. Of these he coun. 
terfeited the appearance so well, that he grew into 
great credit, married into a good family; and by 
layi ing out his hidden stores discreetly, as he saw oc- 
cas ion, and joining to all an universal affability, he 
was ut length admitted to a share of the government 
of the town, and rose from one post to another, till 
at last hie was chosen chief magistrate. In this office 
lie maintained a fair character, and continued to fill it 
with no small applause, both as governor and judge; 
till, one day, as he sat on the bench with some of his 
brethren, a criminal was brought before him, who 
was accused of murdering his master. The evidence 
came but full; the jury brought in their verdict that 
the vridoneP Was guilty, and the whole as embly wait- 
en the zentence of the Presdedt of the Court {which 
hy Rappened to be that day) in great suspence. Mean 
while de apptared to be in unusual disorder and agi- 
tation of mind ; his colour changed often: at length 
he arbse from his seat, and coming down from the 
bench, placed fmself just by the unfortaftiate man 
at the bai to he no smalt astonishment of all present. 
44 Yoo WSfefore you (said he, addressing himself to 
ihose- Wis tiad'sat on the beuch with him) striking 
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tance of the just awards of-heaven; which, this 
day, after thirty years concealment, presents to you 
a grenter criminal than the man just now found 
guilty.“ Then he made an ample confession of his 
heinous offence, with all its peculiar aggravations : 
« Nor can 1,” continued he, “feel any relief from 
the agomes of an awakened conscience, but by re- 
quiring that justice be forthwith done against me in 
the most public and solemm manner. We may 
easily suppose the amazement of all, especially his 
fellow judges. They accordingly proceeded upon 
his confession to pass se upon lim, and he 
died with all the symptoms of a penitent mind. 
SCIPIO the younger, when only twenty-four years 
of age, was appointed by the Roman Republic to 
the. command of the army against the Spaniards. 
Soon after the conquest of Carthagena, the capital 
of the empire, his integrity and virtue were put to 
the following exemplary and ever memorable trial, 
related by the historians, ancient and modern, with 
universal applause. Being retired into his camp, 
some of his officers brought him a young virgin of 
eh exquisite beauty, chat me drew upon her the 
eves and admiration of all. The ycung conqueror 
started from his seat with confusion and sur prize; and 
like one thunder-struck, seemed to be robbed of 
that preSeuce of mind and self- possession, so neces- 
sary in a general, and for which Scipio was remark- 
ably famous. Ina few moments, having rallied his 
straggling spirits, he enquired of the beautiful cap- 
tive, in the most civil and polite manner, concerning 
D 3 
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her country, birth, and connections; and finding that 
She was betrothed to a Celtiberian prince named Al- 


* jucius, he orde red both him and the captive's parents 

£ to be sent for. The Spanish prince no sooner appear- 
A! ed in his presence, than even before he spoke to the 
'Y father and mother, Scipio took him aside, and tore. 
3h move the anxiety he might be in on account of the 


young lady, he addressed him in these words: «You 
and I are young, which admits of my speaking ts 
you with more liberty. Those who brought me your 
future spouse, assured me at the same time, that you 
loved her with extreme tenderness; and her beauty 
left me no room to doubt it. Upon which, reflect- 
" ing, that if, like you, I had thought of making an 
gd! 8 engagement, and were not wholly engrossed with the 
affairs of my country, I should myself desire that so 
honourable and laudable a passion might find fas 
vour ; I therefore think myself happy in the preseat 
$5 conjuncture to do you service. Though the fortune 
q of war has made me your Master, I desire to be your 
Friend. Here is your wife; take her, and may the 
Gods bless you with her. One thing, however, I 
would have you be ſully assured of, that she has been 
amongst us as She would have been in the house of 
her father and mother. Far be it from Scipio to pur- 
chase a loose and momentary pleasure at the expence 
of virtue, honour, and the happiness of an honexst 
man! No; 1 have kept her for you, in order to 
make you a present worthy of you, and of me. The 
only gratitude require of you, for this inestimable 
gift is, that you will be a friend to the Roman peo- 
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ple.” Allucias's heart was too full to make him any 
answer; but, throwing himself at the General's lev! 
he wept aloud : the captive lady fell down in the 
same posture ; and remained so, till the aged father, 
overwhelmed with trausports of joy, burst into the 
following words: Oh, divine Scipio! the Gods 
have given thee more than human vi tue Oh, glo- 
riovs leader! Oh, wondrous youth | des not that 
obliged virgin give thee, while thus praying to the 
Gods for thy prosperity, rapture infinitely above all 
the transports thou couldst have reaped from the 
possession of her injured person? Such was Scipio; 
2 soldier, a youth, an heathen! nor was his virtue 
unrewarded. Allucius, charmed with such mag- 
nanimity, liberality, aud politeness, went into his 
own Country, and published on all occasions tle 
praiges of his generous and humane victor 5; crying 
out, that there was come into Spain a young hero, 
hke the Gods; who conquered all things less by 
the force of his arms, than by the charms of his vir- 
tue and the greatness of his beneficence.” Upon this 
report (continues the histonan) all Celtiberia sub- 
mitted to the Romans; and Allucius returned in a 
Shout to Scipio, at the head of 1400 chosen horse, to 
facilitate his future conquests: and, to render the 
marks of his gratitude stiil more durabte, Allucius 
caused the action above related to be engraven on a 
silver shield, which he presented to Scipio; a pre- 
sent infinitely more inestimable and glorious, than 
all his treasures and triumphs. This Shield, . which 
Scipio carried with him when he returned to Rome, 
D 4 
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was lost in his passing the Rhone, with part of the 
baggage : it continued in that river till the year 
1665, when some fishermen found it; and it is said 
to be now m the cabinet of the French King. 

A YOUNG man having been condemned to death 
for theft, his mother went lamenting along with him 
to the place of execution. There, under pretext of 


. a whisper, he put his mouth to her car, and bit it 


clear off. The spectators being provoked by this 
unnatural action; good people, cried the criminal, 
judge not by appearances. It it this mother of mine 
who has brought me to shame and puniſhment: for, 
had ſhe whipt me soundly for the book I stole when 
I was a boy, I ſhoutd never have come to the gal. 
lows for theft, now that Il am a man. 

PERRIN lost both parents before he could arti- 
culate their names, and was obliged to a charity. 
house for his education. At the age of fifteen he 
was hired by a farmer to be a shepherd, in tlie 
neighbourhood of Lucetta, who kept her father's 
ſheep. They often met, and were fond of being to- 
gether. Five years thus passed, when their sensa- 
tions became more serious. Perrin proposed to Lu- 
cetta to demand her from her father: she bluſhed, 
and confeſſed her willingness. As she had an er- 
rand to the town next day, the opportunity of her 
absence was chosen for making the proposal. You 
want to marry my daughter, said the old man. Have 
yeu a house to cover her, or money to maintain 
her? Lucetta's fortune is not enough for both, It 
won't do, Perrin, it won't do. But, replied Per- 
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rin, 1 have hands to work: 1 have laid up twenty 
crowns of my wages, which will defray the expence 

of the wedding: I'll work harder, and lay up more. 
Well, said the old man, you are young, and may 
wait a little: get rich, and my daughter is at ycur 
service. Perrin waited for Lucetta returning in the 
evening. Has my father given you a refusal, cried 
Lucetta ? Ah,.Lucetfa, replied Perrin, how unhap- 
py am I for being poor? But I have not lost all 
hopes: my circumstances may change for the bet- 
ter. As they never tired of conversing together, 
the night drew on, and it became dark. Perrin, 
niaking a false step, fell on the ground. He found 
a bag, which was heavy. Drawing toward a light 
in the neighbourhood, he found that it was filled 
with gold. I thank Heaven, cries Perrin, in a trans- 
port, for being favourable to our wishes. This will 
satisfy your father, and make us happy. In their 
way to her father's house, a thought struck Perrin. 
„ This money is not ours: it delongs, t6 some 
stranger; and perhaps this momeht he is lam zentng 
the loss of it: let us go tothe vicar for advice: he 
has always been kind fo me.“ Perrin put the bag 
into the vicar's hand, saying: that at firgt' he locked 
on it us a providential present to remove the only 
obstacle te-their marriage ; but that he now Agubted 
whether he could law fully retain it. The vicar eved 
the lovers with attention : hte adinired their ho nesty 
which appeared even o "Nr pass their betten 
Perrin, said he, cherisꝶ dee miinents! Heaven 
will bless you, We will eadcavour to fikd out the 
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owner: he will reward thy honesty: I will add 
What I can spare: you shall have Lucetta. The 
bag was advertised in the newspapers, and cricd 
in the neighbouring parishes. Some time haviag 
clapsed, and the money not demanded, the vicar 
carried it to Perrin. These twelve thousand livres 
bear at present no profit: you may reap the interest 
at least. Lay them out in such a manner, as to en- 
sure the sum itself to the owner, if he ſhall appear.” 
A farm was purchased, and the consent of -Lucetta's 
father to the marriage was- obtained, Perrin was 
employed in husbandry, and Lucetta in family- at- 
fairs. They lived in perfect .corttiality ; and tuo 
children endeared them still the more to each other. 
Perrin, one evening returning homeward from his 
work, sau a Chaise overturned, with two gentlemen 
in it. He ran to their assistance, and oſtrred them 
every accommodation his small house could afford. 
This spot, cried one of the gentlemen, is very fatal 
to me. Ten years ago, I lost here twelve thousand 
livres. Perrin liste ned with at'ention. W hat search 
made you for them? said he. It was not in my 
power, replied the stranger, to make any search. I 
was hurrvying to Port l'Orient to embark for the In- 
dies, for the vessel was ready to sail. Next morn- 
ing, Perrin shewed to his guests his house, his gar- 
den, his cattle, and mentioned the produce of his 
fields. All these are your property,” addressing 
the gentleman who had lost the bag; © the money 
fell into my hands; I purchased this farm with it; 
the farm is your's. The vicar has an instrument 
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which secures your property, though I had died 
without seeing you. The stranger read the instru- 
ment with emotion: he looked on Perrin, Lucetta, 
and the children. Where am 1, cried he, and what 
do I hear? What virtue in people so low ? Have you 
any other land but this farm? No, replied Perrin; 
but you will have occasion for a tenant, and l hope 
you will allow me to remain here. Your honesty 
deserves a better recompence, answered the stranger; 
My success in trade has been great, and I have for- 
got my loss. You are well entitled to th's little for- 
tune: Keep it as your own. What man in the 
world would have uted Ike Perrin? Perrin and 
Lucetta shed tears of affection and joy. My dear 
children,“ said he, * Kiss the hand of your bene- 
factor. Lucetta, this farm now belongs to us, and 
we can enjoy it without anxiety or remorse:” Thus 
was honcsty rewarded, Let those who desire the 
toward practise the virtue. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners. 


AL nature loves and seeks ſociety : even the ani- 
mals which are not of the most ferocious and un- 
tameable kind, delight to herd together, and feel a 
Satisfaction in each other's presence. Man, pecu- 
liarly formed for society, has no joy in abſolute soli- 
tude : Cut off from his fellow-creatures, so far is he 
from partaking of the pleasures of life, that he finds 
3t Extremely difficult to support his being. From 
society proceed all the refined comforts and superior 
enjoyments of life; and from society,—50 very much 
mixed are all human blessings—proceed the greatest 
dangers and evils of lite. Tis unpleasing to think, 
that from our chief advantages our greatest evils 
fhould flow; but this is not the only instance where- 
in the observation holds good. Society yon must, 
you will have: good society is not less difficult to 
attain, than it is advantageous when attained : evil 
society, as common as the air, is as blasting to the 
manners, as that air, when it bears on its noxious 
wings pestilence and disease. The choice of bad 
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company evidently proves a bad disposition of mind. 
4% Tell me with whom you go,“ ſays the proverb, 


« and I will tell you what you are.” Free society 


is a matter of absolute choice, and, like another al- 
lance, can never be contracted without consent of 
parties. Like universally assorts with like; and it is 
as impossible for a virtuous mind, desirous of im- 
provement, and studious to excel in duty, to take 
pleasure in the company of idle, ignorant, and vici- 
ous persons, as it is for the two greatest contraries 
in nature to unite, Where the sentiments, the con- 
versation, the pursuits totally disagree, what but 
Strife and contention can ensue ? Is it probable that 
persons thus dissentient will delight to associate 
merely to jar and contend? Far different is the end 
and design of social intercourse. Indeed, the mat- 
ter wants very little proof: the choice of bad com- 
panions is as infallible a proof of a bad mind, as the 
choice of bad, trifling and unimproving books would 
be of a depraved taste, in the man who had a large 
and excellent library of the best and; most improy- 
ing authors. around him, whence to make his elec- 
uon. "ow | 
EXAMPLES. 0 
« ART thou any kind of tree?“ (said an eastern 
Sage to a lump of odoriferous earth, which he picked 
up in a grave) “ I hou charmest me with thy per- 
fume ?*'—it answered him, © i am only a vile piece 
of earth; but 1 dwelt for some time with the 108e.“ 
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One of onr Poets has prettily conveyed this $enti- 
ment, by observing, 


«© Whocan travel through th Arabian groves, 
« And not bear thence scme fragrance ?” 


THE divine mercy had inspired a vicious man 
to request admission into a society of Sages, whose 
morals were holy and pme. He obtained what he 
earnestly desired: the constant example of their vir- 
tues deeply affected him. He could not be taught 
a better lesson. He made no delay to imnate them, 
and to relinquiſh his former ill habits. He became 
just, sober, patient, laborious, beneficent, amiable, 
His good works could not be contradicted : but, 
odious motives were attributed to them; and though 
His actions were commended, his person was not be- 
loved or esteemed. In short, most people seemed 
inclined to pass their judgment upon him, from 
what he had been, but not from what he was. This 
injustice pierced him with sorrow: he ſhed tears in 
the bosom of an old and venerable friend, whom he 
knew to be just and humane. My son,“ said the 
Sage to him, „I hou art cf more worth even than 
thy Reputation: give God thanks for it. Happy is 
the man, who can say, My enemies and my rivals 
cenzure in me the vices which I no'tonger retain.” 
What sighifies it, if thou art but good, that others 
persecute thee as a wicked man! Hast thou not for 
thy consolation, two clear-sighted witnesses of thy 
actions, Cop, and thine own conscience 2” 
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THE exceltent Bishop Taylor, in one of his vo- 
lumes, has the following remark : As those crea- 
tures,” says he, that live among the snows of the 
mountains turn white with their food, and conver- 
dation with such perpetual whitenesses ; so our souls 
may be transformed into the similitude and union of 
Christ, by our perpetual feeding on him, and con- 
versation, not only in his courts, but in his very 
heart, and most secret affections, and incomparable 
purity. Thus too the royal poet observes, with re- 
spect to our associates in life: Wich the holy, 
thou ſhalt be holy, and with a perie& man, thou 
thalt be perfect: With the clean, thou ſhalt be 
clean, and with the froward, thou ſhalt learn fro- 
war dness.“ 

GALLUS VIBIUS, we are . was in the 
earlier part of life a man of great eloquence, yet, in 
a course of time, he tell into a state of as great mad- 
ness; which seized on him not so much by accident, 
as by his own affectation, having so long numically 
imitated madmen, that he became frantic. himself. 
And Tully confessed that whilst he laughed at one 
Hircus, a very ridiculous fellow, he almost became 
the same kind of person: Dum illum rideo, pene 
factus sum ille. 

IT was an ancient custom of the Ethiopians (says 
Diodorus Siculus) that if the King by any cause or 
accident was maimed in his limbs, his domestics and 
familiar friends would voluntarily weaken themselves 
in those members; thinking it uncomely for them 
to Walk upright, while their King halted, or it he 
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had but. one eye, that they Should have perfect sight. 
Thus too, when their monarch died, his particular 
friends used to, kill themselves; as if supposing such 
a period of their own existence honourable, and a 
testimony of undissembled friendship. How many 
such self-sacrificers are to be found in the world, 
devoting themselves as wildly to ruin, through false 
complaisance, and a vicious deference to the rank 
and int uence of others! _ 

THE following is related by a writer of undoubt- 
ed reputation: Speaking of Prince Eugene of Sois- 
sons, he observes, All those qualiacations and 
endowments that can procure love and esteem, shone 
cQanspicuous in.this young Prince. A graceful person, 
the most engaging aftability and sweetness of temper, 
a quick understanding, an heroic ardour, a $Kkill in 
the , xcienges,,.aud other parts. of polite literature 
(which was the more extraordinary in a Prince then 
but fifteen years, of age) united to justify the ex. 
alted hopes conceived of him. He Shgwed a strong 
indlination to a militagy life, and at that early period 
was glready inu ring himself gg it; so, that commonly. 
a bare board Served. him for a pillow, The King 
had;taken the greatgst, care ot his education, and 
suffered. him to be ignorant of no branch. of kacw- 
ledge, which might contribute tg his future advance- 
ment. Lo keep him out of the wav r public di- 
versions, and other dissipations, he xelided at a dis- 


, tance from court, having apartments at the riding 


academy : There he gaye lümself, up to the study of 
the sciences, with such igtgnseness and, applica ion, 
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that he scarct came to court once in a week, nor ap- 
peared at any pubic diversions. The apartments of 
the Prince and his excellent tutor were full of a phi- 
losophical apparatus, and mathematical instruments; 
of the construction and use of which the Prince had 
gained a perfett knowledge, as it were by way of 
diversion. Nothing gave him greater satisfaction 
than to explain every thing to ſtrangers of curiosity 
who happened to visit him. The young Prince al- 
lowed himself no other amusements, but such as im- 
prove, as well as divert the mind; and was as fond 
of mathematical problems, and philosophical expe- 
ments, as too many young gentlemen are of such 
diversions, as tend to alienate their minds from any 
intense application, and render them unable to * 
the least hardſhip. 

« How great things were to be expected "ay 4 
Prince of such endowments! so disposed to the wor- 
thiest pursuits, so closely applying himself to them, 
making so happy a progress in them.— Alas! every 
pleasing expectation formed of him proved in the 
event vain! Bad companions insinuated themselves 
into his good esteem; bad examples found him un- 
able to withstand them; when the vicious were his 
companions, their manners were no longer his ab- 
horrence : By associating with them, he soon became 
as abandoned as the worst of them; and in a few 
years, having lost his virtue, unhappily lost his. 
life.” There cannot be a stronger or more melan- 
choly proof of the fatal influence which bad company 
and bad examples have over even the best culti- 
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vated and best disposcd minds. How then can others 
expect to avoid the contagion, though ever so care- 
fully informed and well inclined, if they are hardy 
enough to venture in the midst of it; even when 
they ce before their eyes a youth thus well and nobly 
trained, blasted at once, and all his fair blossoms 
withering, or ere they were ripened into the pro- 
mised fruit ? 
THE learned and pious Sir Matthew Hale, when 
a youth, was too much addicted to the society of 
zome vicious people, which he did not break off, till 
an alarming accident drove him from it. Being in- 
vned, with some other young students, to a merry- 
mak ing out of town, one of them during the carouse 
called for so much wine, that notwithstanding all 
Mr. Hale could do to prevent it, he went on in his 
excess, till he fell down as dead before them. All 
present were not a little terrified, and did all they 
could to bring him to himself again: This particu. 
larly affected Mr. Hale, who went into another room, 
and shutting the door, fell on his knees, and prayed 
F413 earnestly to God, both for his friend, that he might 
118 again be restored to life, and that himself might be 
1 foggivea for having countenanced such excesses. 
11 Moreover, he vowed to God, that he would never 
11 again keep company in that manner, nor drink ano- 
| ther health while he lived. His friend recovered, 
and Mr. Hale moſt religiously observed his vow, 
till his dying day. It was this great man's resotu. 
tion, dr:wn up by him in writing for his own pri- 
vate use, with regard to Company (among other ar- 
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titles of conduct) to do good to them; to ue 
God's name reverently, while with them; to beware 
of leaving an ill example among them ; und to re- 
ccive good from them, if they were more Knowing 
than himself.“ 

THAT ever- memorable instance of God? s Mercy, 
Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was in early life always 
much given to riot and licentiousness. During his 
travels, however, and those sciences at sea in which 
he was soon after engaged, his mind being better 
occupied, he had so entirely laid down his former 
inte mperance; that at his return, we are informed, 
he hated nothing more. But falling again into com- 
pany that loved those excesses, he was, though not 
without difficulty, and by many steps, brought back 
to it, and that in a shocking degree: For the na- 
tural glow of his fancy being enflamed by wine, 
made him so extravagantly pleasant, that many, to 
be the more diverted by his humour, were ever 
studying to engage him deeper and deeper in intem- 
perance; and this at length so entirely Suhdued him, 
that (as he told Dr. Burnett his histotian) for five 
years together he was continually drunk: Not indeed 
all the while under the visible effect of it; but chi 
blood was $0 inflamed, that he was nat in all that 
time cool enough to be perfectly master of himscit: 
This led him to say and do many wild and uns- 
_ countable things; and by this, he said, he had bro- 
ken the firm constitution of his health, which once 
seemed so strong, that nothing was too hard for it; 


and he suffered 30 much in is reputation, that he 
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almost despaired to recover it. This course of life, 
However, was not always equally pleasant to him, 
He had often sad intervals of severe reflection upon 
it: and though at that time he had not these awaken- 
ed in him from any deep principle of religion, yet 
the horror which nature excited in him, (especially 
in some sicknesses) made him too eaty to receive 
those ill and sceptical principles with which others 
endeavoured to possess him; so that he was soon 
bronght to set himself to secure and fortify his mind 
against religion, by dispossessing himself all be 
could of the belief or apprehensions of it. To com- 
plete his Twin, the licentiousness of his temper, with 
the briskness of his wit, disposed him to love the 
conversation of those, who divided their time be- 
tween lewd actions and irregular mirth : and thus 
he came at last to bend his wit, and direct his stu- 
dies and endeavours to support and strengthen those 
evil principles both in himself and others. At 
length, God was pleased in a very striking manner 
to bring him, by pain and sorrow and strong con- 
viction, to repentance ; during the course of which, 
he said to Bishop Burnett, „In what a condition 
shall 1 be, if I relapse after all this?”—but added, 
« He trusted in the grace and goodness of God, and 
was resolved to 4void all those temptations, that 
course of life, and company, that were so likely to 
ensnare him; and he desired to live on no other ac- 
unt, but that he might, by the change of his 
manners, some way take off the high scandal his 
former behaviour had given.“ This the dying pe- 
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nitent uttered in various terms to his spiritual friend 
with other expressions to some of his former com- 
panions, which well became his state: giving them 
a charge to publish any thing concerning his con- 
version, which might be a means to reclaim others; 
« and praying God, that as his life had done much 
hurt, so his death might do some good.? | 
WHEN Marius was sent against the Cimbri, his 
soldiers, durst not look the enemy in the face; their 
gigantic stature and barbarous aspect awed the Ro- 
man bravery. But when they had beheld these 
same barbarous Germans three days together from 
the camp, their spirits revived, their cangealed ca 
rage began to circulate through every ycinz they 
not only fought, but overcame the toe, they had, sa 
lately dreaded. Reverse the medal, and apply it to 
those connect ons in which the young and ingzperi- 
enced are daily. enlisted to their hurt ;—the efteck is 
obvious and striking. A youth edycated in the 
principles of christianity, cannot at first,thiuk gf the 
breach of a commandment, without trempling and 
inward convylsion ; but then he slideg} into seemingly 
trivial commissions. The associates of his unguard- 
ed hours strew every pitfall of pleasure with flowers. 
1 At first, a damp arises over his ming, and he almpst 
indlidies to doubt there js some error in his progress. 
He becomes uneasy for a wh nde; ; yet, urged by ex- 
ample, continues his £0 ne. and at length consci- 
ence begins to $slugpbex ; its reproaches are faint, its 
5 SUBSS scarce Pexceptible ; custom blunts the,egge 
* & reflect ian, and, when ouce arrived at 4nis-piteh 
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of insensibility, he hesitates not at many impietics, 
which before were abhorrent to his nature. 80 
true is that ancient aphoriam, Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimug;“ No one becomes very wicked on 4 
sudden. Negligence and distrust first unite to 
weaken the sacred sanction of God's commands, be- 
fore men can presume to break them. | 
EUSEBIUS was not one of those plodders, Who 
seem to disband all society, and to forswear conver - 
sation; who place virtue in Sourness, and confound 
piety with spleen: No; he was free, easy, and 
cheerful, and never refused to partake of those fes- 
tivities, which recreate the mind and refresh the 
body, without prejudice to the conscience. This 
was his ne plus ultra, and he thought it a noble and 
an ample field; since here he could enjoy every 
gratification suited to a rational being, and not un- 


worthy his understanding and his nature. But, 


to pawn innocence for pleasure (ﬆid he) as many 
do, is to overate the one, and to undervalue the 
other. To laugh whilst we sin, is, in some sort, 
to renew the barbarous cruelty of Nero, who 
is reported to have played while Rome burned; or 
the foolish temerity of the Indian philosopher, who 
sung on the funeral pile just ready to consume him. 
Disgusted therefore at sue Soeiety, and still more 
at follies which he ceuld neither endure or correct; 
he lamented in silent indignation, to beheld Chris- 
uans leading the lives of the lowest Pagans, and 

ning the best religions with the foulest 
erzines.—“ What plrasure (would he say) can any 
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Christian take in -those places, where vice rides in 
triumph, and virtue groans in a dungeon? Where 
Goodness and decency he under contempt, and ir- 
regularity receives appleuse > Where the best actions 
are lampooned, and the worst glozed over or deified 
by their short-sighted votaries ?—This consideration 
so weaned Eusebius from the love of the world, 
that he withdrew into the country, and there allied 
all the qualities of a gentleman so handsomely with 
the duties of a Christian, that it was hard to judge 
whether his behaviour was more genteel, or more 
religious. He was wont to say, Those lie under 
a great mistake, who fancy that virtue is an enemy 
to good-breeding; that a man must turn off civility 
to become a saint; and exclude himself from the 
society of all men, in order to keep up a correspon- 
dence with his God. No, (continued he). Christianuy 
makes men honest, indeed, but it does not make 
them clowns ; it forbids grimace, but not gincerity; 
it puts a mean between. foppighnessand. rusticity;, and. 
forbids us to she no breeding, by affecting te she 
too much. Virtue smooths the brow as well as che 
conscience, and knyws how to. temper innocent 
mirth with a seasonable regervedaess and: decorum. 
So that we may, if we 80 incline, keep+ up. to the 
height of ous duty. to. Gad, without; dropping gur; 
—_— to good 5 4 geg - 
the comforts of society.“ 1.12 
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The flowers of eloquence profusely pour 1 
O'er spotted vice, fill half the letter d world; 
Wit, a true pagan, deifies the brute, 

And lifts our swinc-enjoyments from the mire : 
Can powers of genius exercise their page, 
And<consecrate enormities with song ? 


4 "Worm says Mr. Addison, are the transcript 
of those ideas, which are in the mind of man: wri- 
ting and printing are the transcript of words. As 
the Supreme Being has expressed, and, as it were, 
f printed his ideas in the creation, men express their 
'Þ ideas in books; which, by this great invention of 
latter ages, may last as long as the sun and moon, 
| and perish only in the general wreck of nature. 
1 Books are the legacies which a great genius leaves 

ti to mankind, and which are delivered down'from 


generation to generation, as presents to the posterity 
1 of those who are yet unborn. Now, if writings are 
thus durable, continues he, and may pass from age 
to age throughout the whole course of time, how 
1 careful should an author be of committing any thing 
to print, that may corrupt posterity, and poison the 
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minds of men with vice and error? Writers of great 
talents, who employ their parts in propagating im- 
morality, and seagoning vicious gentiments with wit 
and humour, are to be looked upon as the pests of 
Society, and the enemies of mankind. They leave 


books behind them (as it is said of those who die in 


distempers which breed an ill- will towards their owa 
species) to scatter infection, and destroy their pos- 
terity. They act the counterparts of a Confucius, 
or a Socrates; and seem as it were sent into the 
world to deprave human nature, and sink it into the 
condition of brutality.“ 

There are books whose immediate and direct ten- 
dency it is, to serve the cause of immorality, and to 
be the foul vehicles of indecency, obscenity, and 
pollution. These are a kind of writings so impure 
and defiling, that it is'scarcely possible to speak of 
them without incurring some degree of defilement ; 
—for who can touch pitch and be clean? And they 
are so prejudicial and obnoxious to all purity of 
mind, that the least share of virtue, 1 must believe, 
will be sufficient to render them odious and disgust- 
ing. Nor will you, if you have the least regard for 
religion, the least reverence for yourselves, ever be 
persuaded to degrade your nature so much, as to 
peruse such infamous and detestable performances. 

It is indeed a melancholy reflection, that any such 
books should be extant amongst us; tis melancholy 
to think that any of the human species should have 
$0 far lost all sense of shame, all feelings of consci- 
ence, as to sit down deliberately, and compile a work, 

| E | 
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entirely in the cause of vice and immorality; a work, 
which, for aught they know, may serve to pollute 
the minds of millions, and propagate contagion and 
iniquity through generations yet unborn: Living 
and spreading its baneful effects long after the un- 
happy hand which wrote it, is mouldered into 
dust. 

The English language abounds with excellent 
writers in every branch of useful and entertaining 
Science: You will reap, from an attention to such 
authors, not only an increase of wisdom, but also 
of virtue, her fair companion; and by these will be 
introduced to an acquaintance with such happiness, 
as vice never knew, as all the gayest scenes of im- 
morality could never afford. 


EXAMPLES. 


THE Earl of Rochester, at a time when he lay 
dangerously sick, and had desired the assisrance of a 
neighbouring curate, confessed to him with great 
contrition, that nothing sat more heavy at his heart, 
than the sense of his having seduced the age by his 
writings, and that their evil influence was likely to 
continue even after his death. The curate, upon 
further examination, finding the penitent in the ut- 
most agonies of despair, and being himself a man of 
learning, told him, that he hoped his case was not 
so desperate as he apprehended, since he found that 
he was so very sensible of his fault, and so sincerely 
repented of it. The penitent still urged the evil 
tendency of his book to subvert all religion, and the 
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little ground of hope there could be for one, Whose 
writings would continue to do mischief, when his 
body was laid in ashes. The curate finding no 
other way to comfort him, told him, “ that he did 
well in being afflicted for the evil design, with which 
he published his book, but that he ought to be very 
thankful that there was no danger of its doing any 
hurt : that his cause was so very bad, and his argu- 
ments so weak, that he did not apprehend any ill 
effects from it: in short, that he might rest satis- 
fied, his performance could do no more mischiet 
after his death, than it had done whilst he was living. 
To which, he added for his farther satisfaction, 
that he did not believe any, besides the author's par- 
ticular friends and acquaintance, had ever been at 
the pains of reading it, or that any body, after his 
death, would ever enquire after it.” But (see the 
vanity and inconsistency of the human mind!) the 
dying man had still so much the pride and frailty of 
an author ia him, as to be cut to the heart with these 
consolations ; and without answering the good man 
his confidant, asked those about him (with a pevish- 
ness too natural to a sick person) „here they had 
met with one so ignorant, and whether they thought 
him a proper person to attend one in his condition!” 
The curate finding that the author did not expect to 
be dealt with as a real and sincere penitent, but as a 

penitent of importance, after a short admonition 

withdrew; not questioning, but he should be again 

Sent for, if the sickness grew desperate. The un- 

happy author, however, recovered fer that time, 
E 2 
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and afterwards lived to write two or three other 
tracts, with the same spirit, and, very luckily for 
mankind, and his own reputation, with the same ac- 
ceptance and success. 

IT deserves our serious remark, that as the 
atheistical writer Lucretius himself, is reported by 
two ancient authors to have run mad, and to have 
killed himself; so likewise two ingeaious gentlemen 
of our own nation, (Mr. Creech and Mr. Blount) 
who did no great service to their generation by 
turning his works into English prose and verse, 
found something sit so heavily upon their minds, 
though they were in no mean outward circumstances, 
that both of them followed their admired author in 
his dismal exit: putting an end te their lives with 
their own hands. The one hanged, and the other 
pistolled himgelf. 

WHAT a blessing to mankind, in himself and 4 in 
Is writings, was the ingenious, humble and pious 
Mr. Boyle; what a common pest to society was the 
fallacious, proud and impious Hobbes! Accordingly 
we find the former bad adieu to this world with the 
utmost serenity, honour, and hope; while the other 
went out of it in the dark, with an odium on his 
name, as well as with terrible apprehensions of an 
unknown future. He had been an instrument of the 
prince of darkness, in poisoning many young gen- 
tlemen and others with his wicked principles, as the 
late Earl of Rochester (heretofore mentioned) con- 
fessed with extreme grief in the hours of aMietion; 
It is remarked by those who critically observed the 
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author of The Leviathan,” that though in a hu- 
mour of bravado, he would speak very strange and 
unbecoming things of God, vet, in his study, in the 
dark, and in his retired thoughts, he trembled be- 
fore him. What could make this strange man awake 
in such terror and amazement, if his candle happen- 
ed to go out in the night; but that he was unable to 
bear the dismal reflections of his dissolute and gloomy 
mind; and because he neither knew how quite to 
extinguish, nor yet how to bear the light of consci- 
ence, that candle of the Lord,” within him? Many, 
alas! appear like Atheists in their mirth, in wine and 
company, who are quite of other sentiments in 2 
ness, and the gloom of solitude. 

THE following is a piece of advice communicated 
by the late Dr. Doddridge, in a letter to a young 
man, formerly his pupil; on the subject of unpro- 
fitable reading in his sphere, who was then entering 
into a merchant's counting-house : Let it, says he, 
be your constant care, that study may not interfere 
with devotion, nor engross that valuable time, which 
Should be consecrated to the service of your God. 
If we are abandoned by him, our genius must flag, 
and all our thoughts become languid and confused. 
It will be in vain that we seek the assistance of books; 
for when he ceaseth to act by them, the most spright- 
ly writers will appear dull, the most perspicuous, 
obscure, and the most judicious, trifling: whereas, 
if we maintain a continued regard to him in the con- 
stant exercises of lively devotion, we shall enjoy his 
assistance and blessing in our studies, and then the 
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profiting will quickly appear to ourselves and others, 
And, (which is still more desirable,) when thus we 
are conversing with God, we are preparing for that 
world of light, where our capacities will be glo- 
riously improved; where we shall be surrounded 
with the wisest and best of company, and new scenes 
of knowledge will be daily opening to our minds. 
Let us be constant and jealous in the service of God, 
and „we shall be excellent scholars ten thousand 
years hence ;” while those w ho have made the great- 
est improvements in human knowledge, yet have 
lived in negle& of God and religion, are forgotten 
upon earth, and consigned over to the gloom of 
everlasting darkness. Let us remember, that every 
hour which we take from God to give to our books, 
we forfeit some degree of future happiness, which 
might have been the reward of that hour, had we 
spent it aright. And, when we consider, that know- 
ledge is a part of the happiness of heaven, we shall 
certainly find, that, upon the whole, we lose a great 
deal more knowledge than we get, by such sacriie- 
gious encroachments; even though our studies 
Should succeed more prosperously than we have rca- 
son to expect they will.“ 

HOW remarkably careful the ancients were of 
u hat books they let their children read, may be seen 
in that amiable writer, Mr. Rollin. Valerius Max- 
imus, in particular, informs us, that the Lacedemo- 
nians commanded the books of the poet Archilo- 
chus to be removed from their city, as judging the 
reading of them highly improper for their youth, 
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and subversive of decency and good manners. 
Thus that wise nation held in little esteem the ele- 
gance and wit of his writings; which, however they 
might refine the imagination, were but too likely to 
hurt the mind, and contaminate the principles of 
their children. 

ON his death-bed, the penitent Earl of Rochester 
was touched with very strong compunction for the 
various indecencies he had diffused from his pen ; 
accordingly, we have seen in the foregoing dis- 
course, how extremely solicitous he was, if it were 
possible, to suppress and stifle them as suited only 
to serve the cause of vice and profaneness. He in- 
genuously declared, “ that that absurd and foolish 
philosophy which the world had so much admired, 
as propagated by the late Mr. Hobbes and others, 
had undone him, and many more, of the best parts 
in the nation: While his sense of the past, and his 
hearty concern for the pious education of his chil- 
dren, made him wish,“ That his son might nevet 
be a wit; that is, (as he himself explained it) one of 
those wretched creatures, who pride themselves in 
abuzing God and religion, denying his being, or his 
providence; but rather that he might become an 
honest, and a religious man, which alone could ren- 
der him the support and blessing of his family.” 

Above all he was remarkably hearty in lis en- 
deavours to be serviceable to those about him. On 
which head, we cannot pass by that most fervent 
and passionate exclamation of his to a gentleman of 
some character, who came to visit him in his last i!! 
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ness. O remember, said he, that-yeu conte mn 
God no more! he is an avenging God, and will visit 
you for your sins! will, in me rey, I hope, touch your 
conscience sooner or later, as he has done mine! 
You and I have been friends and sinners together a 
great while! therefore J am the more free with you. 
We have been all mistaken in our conceits and opi- 
nions : our persuasions have been false and ground. 
less; therefore God grant you repentance.” And, 
seeing the same gentleman next day again, he said 
to him, “ Perhaps you were disobliged by my plain- 
ness to you yesterday: I spake the words of truth 
and soberness to you;“ and (striking his hand upon 
his breast with great emotion) said, I hope God 
will touch your heart.“ 

There are perhaps few instances in all history 
that can parallel these keen convictions of an 
awakened mind. Dr. Young, in the celebrated 
work above quoted, observes, 


« A death-bed's a detefter of the heart ; 

Truth ts deposited with man's last hour, 

An honest hour, and faithful to her trust: 
Men may live ſools, but fools they cannot die.” 


We need go no further than the striking case be- 
fore us. Here were parts so exalted by nature, and 
improved by study, and yet so corrupted and de- 
based by irreligion and vice, that he who was made 
to be one of the glories of his age, became a pro- 

verb; and, if his repentance had not happily inter- 
posed, would have been one of the greatest re- 
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proaches of it. He well knew the small strength of 
that weak cause, whose arguments had so poisoned 
his mind: and as at first he despised, so afterwards 
he abhorred them: he felt the mischiefs, and sa 
the madness of their plan; and hence, though He 
lived indeed to the scandal of many, he died as much 
to the edification of all those who saw him; and be- 
cause they were but a smaller number, be defred 
that, through the mouths and pens of His reverend 
friends, Dr. Burnett and Mr. Purson, even when 
dead he might still speak good instruction to all: 
T bus, though he lived in heart, in writing, and in 
life a heinous sinner, he died wih every hopefuł 
5ymptom of a incere and most exemplary peritenet: 
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SENTIMENTS. 


Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
mouth ; but that which is good, to the use of 


edifying. 


Plurakcn tells us, in a few words, what ap in- 
finite advantage Alexander reaped from the fine 
taste wherewith his preceptor Aristotle inspired 
him, even from his tenderest iniancy. le loved 
(says our author) to converse with learned men; 
to improve himseit in knowledge; and to study.“ 
Three sources these of a monarch's happiness, 
which enable him to secure himself from number— 
less difficulties; three certain and intallible methods 
ef learning to reign without the assistance cf others. 
"The conversation of pers ns ot fine sense instructs 
a prince, as it were, in the wav of amusement; and 
teaches him a thousand curicug and useful things 
without costing him the least trouble. The lessons 
incnlcated by able masters unpress and wondertully 
improve, and furnish him with rules to govern lus 
subjects with wisdom ; and in fine, study, especially 
that of histery, crowns the whole; becomes to him 
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2 preceptor of all seasons, and for all hours; that, 
without growing troublesome, acquaints him with 
truths which no one else dare to give him; under 
fi ctitious names exhibits him to himself, and teaches 
him to know, to feel and support his own character, 
as well as to investigate those of mankind, who are 
the same in all ages. | | 

IT was Mr. Locke's peculiar art in conversation 
to lead people to talk of their own profession, or 
whatever they best understood. With a gardener 
he discoursed of gardening; with a jeweller, of 
diamonds ; with a chymist, of chymistry; with a 
watch-maker, of clocks, watches, &c. ** By this 
means (said he) 1 please all those men who com- 
monly can speak pertinently upon nothing else. As 
they believe I have an esteem for their profession, 
they are charmed with shewing their abilities before 
me; and 1 in the mean time improve myself by 
their discourse.“ By thus putting questions to arti- 
ficers, he would sometimes find out a secret in their 
art which they did not understand themselves ; and 
often give them views of the subject emicely new, 
which they put into practice with advantage. 

THE faculty of interchanging our thoughts with 
one another, or what we express by Conversation, 
has always been represented by moral writers as 
one of the noblest privileges of reason, and which 
more particularly sets mankind above the brute 
part of creation. Monsieur Varillas once told his 
friend, the author of the Menagiana, that out of 
every ten things he Knew he had learned nite in 
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convermtion.. Andi too, gays M. wer can in 
a great measure declare the same. 107 

OF all the inconveniences attending the inter- 
course of mankind, slander and 'detrattion are the 
most frequent, and ei a very high degree orivis 


and detestable. We are told of St. Bernard, that 


when he, was drawing near his end, he thus '$0- 
lemnly addressed hinselt to his brethren, as a dying 
wan bequeathing legacies to his friends. Three 
things 1 require you to keep and observe; which 1 
remember to have kept, to the best of my power, as 
long as I have lived. x. 1 have not willed to stan. 
der any person; and if any have fallen, I have hid 
was muthas possible. 2. 1 have ever trusted less 
to my own wit and understanding than to any other's. 
3. Hl were at any time hurt, harmed, and annoyed, 
I never wished vengeunce' * the prey who $0. 
weonged me.? 

1 is aws a certain sign of an Ul ber, to: be 
inctined to 'defamation.” They who are harmless 
and {tnocent- can have no granification that way; 
bur it ever utise from a noglett of vahar is laudable 
ina h as self, and an Fpatience ef Seeing it in an- 
other. How wteichedty low and conte mpeible is 
thir state of mid Me cannot be pleased but by 
* hat is the subject of just lanentation? This tem- 
per has ever been ia che highest degree odious to. 
gallant splrus; and ought to te scouted from every 
e ciety of men. The Persian soldier u ho Was ver- 


heurck reviting Alexander the Great, was well ad- 


wontshed by his officer in those memoruble W Od 
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Sir, you are paid tor üg. gat Am and 
not to rail at him. T 34 21% 531. 2am 130 
13 11100071 EXAMPAESs i: 21 (is 10 

CICERO, in oe of his — defe d urg his 
c eat from general scandal, says very handsomeiy,. 
and with much reason There are maus uhu have 
particular engagements ta the prosecutor: metee 
many v ho are known: to have ill- wi to dum for 
whom 1 appear ; there are many who axe natiinak'y 
achdicted to defamation, and envious. of, any good. 
any man who may lave contributed to spread re- 
ports of this kind. For nothing i950 swift as eanVινiñ] 
nothing is more endly unt abroad nathiag reœai ued 
with more welcome notlung diſtuses itself so uni 
versally. L1>baH:not desire, hat if any neport to aue 
d sadvantage has any ground for it you wouldlower, 
look or extenuate it. | But-itthere-be any thing ad- 
vanced without a person who can say whence he 
bad it, or which is attested by one who.ſorget wha 
told it him, or who had it front one of 80 litde con- 
sidcratinn, that he did not then think: it u orth his. 
notice; all such testimonics as thee IK you wilk 
think-too slight to have any credn against the innog 
cenee nnd honout of ,our-fellow.citizens, What an 
admirable rule and cxiterion of convert ation is this! 
ben an ill report is traded, it very often ani, hes 
among such as the oratut has hete recited; and how, 
desoycahle a creature must that be who 15.10 pain. 
for at passes among 50: fivelovy a peoplel, ,,.., ,,, 

FE W have moe happily expressed themselves n- 
the topio in question than: Egicte tus. Oomaiden with. 
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yourself seriously (says he) what figure is most fit for 
you to make in the world; and then fix upon a me- 
thod and rule in order hereunto; which be sure to 
observe most nicely, both at home alone, and abroad 
in company.—At all public entertainments, and in 
mixed companies, keep a strict guard upon yourself, 
lest yon be infected with rude and vulgar conversa- - 
tion; for know, that though a man be ever so clear 
himselt, yet by trequenting company that are tainted, 
he will of necessity contract some pollution from 
them. Above all things, take care not ta talk of other 
people; neither so as to censure their conduct, nor to 
be lavish in their commendation, nor to make invidi- 
ous comparisons between one and another. In fami- 
liar conversation with your friends and acquaintance, 
do not make it vour business to entertain the com? 
pany with tedious narratives of yourself, and your 
own affairs. Consider that their seasations and yours 
are very different upon these occasions; and though 
the exploits by which you have signalized yourself, 
the successes you have obtained, the dangers you 
have encountered, or the afflictions you have under- 
gone, may be a very agreeable story to yourself to 
tell, yet it will not be equally so for others to hear. 

As little will it become you to render yourself the 
common buffoon, and be always trying to make the 

company laugh; fur this is a very nice and ticklish 

thing, exceedingly apt to degenerate into vice and 

tully; and, observe it when you will, he that only 

studies men's diversion, shall be sure at the same 

time to lute their respect. Of all kinds of dis- 
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course, none is more unsafe, none more despicable, 
than that which breaks in upon modesty aud good 
manners: whenever therefore any person in your 
presence flies out into obscenity, if o great a liberty 
can decently be taken, reprove him publicly, and 
put a sroP to the lewd talk. ut if that cannot con- 
veniently be done, do yourself the justice to dis- 
approve it; and, by for bearing to join with him, by 
blushing for him, and by chiding looks, let all the 
company sce plainly that you detest his filthy ri- 
baldry.** 

EUSEBIUS was a man of sense, of politeness, and 
of unaffected piety : it often shocked him to find, in 
the common intercourses cf lite, that Christians, 
who are forbidden to swear by any thing, assumed 
a liberty of swearing by all things. One would 
think the breach of a divine precept was the only 
design they aimed and disobedience to God's com- 
wands their only diversion; as if truly it were 
Some notable exploit to lay down the language of 
their country, and take up that of the dainned. 
Euscbius could not endure this execruble jargon. 
A thousand good qu. nies in a person made no 
atonement ie his opinion for this only bad one; and 
though he pitied those failures that savoured of 
weakness, he never gave quarter to. bla>phemy. 
Other vices (said he) wake bold with God's com- 
mands; this outrages his very person; it adds in- 
zult 10 disobedience, and contempt to abuse: it is a 
symptom of absolute irreligion. For who will re. 
vile the very being he adorcs, or raliy and worship 
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the tu object And what respect, Satisfaction, 
or credit, dan ve expect to derive from him who 
turns upoa his Creator, and n. face of the 
Omai potent 
NEAN DER was n aodiiers be fred 
nothing but fear; he always chose the van, and was- 
often the first man on the breach. All admired his 
* | courage, and pruised it; and even those who dis- 
1 approved his conduct did justice to his valour. 
1 This gentteman, howeyer, unfortunately managed it 
13 * $0 as to lose at the table the glory he won in the 
'k field 3 and by talking away, in his winter quarters, 
| digsipated the honour he had purchased in the Whole 
campaign. In Short, he was a most  insufferable-- 
egotist. 1 did this (said he) at the Siege of R 
and this at the battle f —. Had not 1 
seined en such a post at ***, the army had been in 
danger. One would have thought all the generals 
and soldiers had been in garrison, and that Neander, 
with his small brigade alone, had defeated the ge- 
eigns of the French. This overgrowu yanity cost 
him dear: instead of gaining the reputation: of a 
general, he went off with that of a fop 4: and all 
concluded that he was too ambitious of praise tO 
deserve any. Deep rivers. move with a silent ma- 
jesty ; shallow brooks alone make- a noise and tu- 
mult among the pebbles, The great Marshal de 
1 Turenne never spoke of himself but when ſorcad. 
ö 1 and even then wich mdesty: and though the King 
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was vholy-jndebted to the wise: congdutt of this 
gallant man for many victories, yet Turenne never 
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was the man t6'blazon it; on the contrary hemd 
lay his migearnages at his own door, and suceess a 
that of his officers and soldiers. THis made Mm 
appear great even in his overthrow ; and ge 
his moderation avas more Norious to Him than Me- 
tory. Imitate the silence of this hero; ot che noisy 
impertinence of fools. Curry off the satisfaction of 
performing great actions, and let others acquire a 
enjoy the honour” of praising them. For he that 
exalteth Hig shatt de based, While they only 
who htnible theinselves shall be exalted.” - 
SIR Richard Stcele observes, that there are some 
men who on al occasions, iff afl companies,” talk in 
the same circle and round of chat as they have 
pickecꝭ up in their daily peregrinations. I remem- 
ber, 8ays he, at x fult table in the city, one of these 
ubiquitary wits was entertaining the company with 
a Solitoquy ( for so T call it when u man talks to those 
who do not understand him) concerning: wit und 
humour. An honest gentleman who sat neft tore, 
and was wotth half a plumb, stare ut him, and, 
observing there was some sense, as de thetk thn: 
mixed with his imperfinence; Hlsperedane, «Taxke:. 
my word for it,” s felt6w is more Knave that fool.” 
This was alt my good friend's"af plane of the witth-* 
est man of talk that I was ever present at jim higk - 
v anted notłing to make it exceHfent dut, that there 
was nad oreaion'for Jeet 
Tut same ingemous anthor has! the-following 


remarkkon loqacity: 1 took e A Wdlous — 
1&5; 1s 
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or what is generally known by the name of 44 
Story-teller,”” to be much more insufferable than 
even a prolix writer. An author may be tossed 
out of your hand, and thrown aside, when he grows 
dull and tiresome ; but such liberties are so far 
from being allowed towards these orators in com- 
mon conversation, hat F have known a challenge 
sent a person for going out of the room abruptly 
and leaving a man of honour in the midst of a dis. 
sertation. The life of man is too short for a story- 
teller. Methusalem might be half an hour in telling 


what o'clock it was: but for us postdiluvians, we 


ought to do every thing in haste; and in our 
Speeches, as well as actions, remember that our 
time is short. I weuld establish but one great ge- 
nera! rule to be observed in all conversation ; which 
is this, «« That men sliould not talk to please them- 
selves, but those that hear them.” This would 
make them consider whether what they speak be 
worth hearing ; whether there be either wit or 
sense in what they are about to say; and whether it 
be adapted to the time when, the place where, and 
the person to whom it is spoken. 

A CERTAIN celebrated nobleman speaking of 
another, rewarkable in conversation for his loquacity 
and manner vt address, observed“ That he was al- 
ways too big for his company.“ This fault is not a 
u hit the less unpardonable for being so very com- 
mon : it is neither good-natured, nor just, nor de- 
cent; but the certain mark of a deficient judgment. 
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Good nature is more agreeable in conversation than 
wit; and gives a certain air to the countenance 
which is more amiahle than beauty. It shews vir- 
tue in the fairest light; takes off in some measure 
from the deformity of vice, and makes even foily 
and impertinence supportable. 

«I REMEMBER, says Lord Herbert, that at 
the time I was about seven years old, I was cor- 
rected for going to cutfs with two schuol-fellows, 
being both older than myself; but never for telling 
a lie, or any other fault ; my natural disposition 
and inclination being so contrary to all falshood, 
that being demanded whether I had committed 
any fault, whereof I might be justly suspected, I 
did use ever to confess it freely ; and thereupon 
choosing rather to suffer correction than to stain 
my mind with telling a lie, which I did judge, 
then, no time could ever deface; and 1 can at- 
firm to all the world truly, that, from my first 
infancy to this hcur, 1 told not willingly any thing 
that was false, my soul naturally having an antipathy 
to lying and deceit.” 

ZENO the philosopher being present when a per- 
Son of a loquacious disposition played himself off, 
said, with an air of concern in his countenance, 
„ perceive that poor gentleman is ill. Hes has 
a violent flux upon him.” The company was 
alarmed ; and the rhetorician Stopped in his career: 
«Yes (added Zeno) the flux is so violent, that it 
has carried his ears into his tongue,” 
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THE significance and importance of frivolous 
trifling conversation, was smarty represented by a 
philosopher : who being asked how he left the com- 
pany employed, made answer, Some in milking 
ht ram; others in holding the pail.“ 


_ SENTIMENTS. 


TV hoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
Shed. 


Pernaes there is not any word in the language 
less understood than HONOUR, and but few that 
might not have been equally mistaken, without pro- 
ducing equal mischief. Honour is both a motive 
aud an end; as “ a principle of action,“ it differs 
from virtue only in degree, and therefore necessari- 
ly includes it, as Generosity includes Justice ; and 
as a Reward,” it can be deserved only by those 
actions, which no other principle can produce. To 
say of another, That he is a man of Honour,” is 
at once to attribute the principle, and to confer the 
reward: butiin the common acceptation of the word, 
HONOUR, as a principle, does not include virtue 
and therefore, as a reward, is frequently bestowed 
upon vice. Hence (such is the blindness and vas- 
salage of human reason) men are discouraged from 
virtue by the fear of shame, and incited to vice by 
the hope of honour. - Honour, indeed, is always 
claimed in specious terms; but the facts upon which 
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the claim 1s founded, are often flagitiously wicked, 
Lothario arrogates the character of © a Man of Ho- 
nour,” for having defended a lady who had put her- 
self under his protection from insult, at the risque of 
life; and Aleator, for fulfilling an engagement, to 
which the law would not have obliged him, at the 
expence of liberty. But, the champion of the lady had 
first seduced her to adultery, and tu preserve her 
from the resentment of her husband, had killed him 
in a duel; and the martyr to his promise had paid 
a sum, which should have discharged the bill of a 


' trades man, to a gamester of quality, who had given 


him credit at cards! Such, in the common opinion, 
are Men of Honour ;”* and he, who in certain cir- 
cumstances should abstain from murder, perfidy, or 
ingratitude, would be avoided, as reflecting in famy 
upon his company. Honour, as a principle, is the 
refſinement of virtue; as an end, it is the splendor 
of reputation, the reward of such virtue: and the 
true man of honour is he, who, from the native ex- 
cellence and rea] dignity of justice, goodness, and 
truth, is led to act at all times consistently with 
them: ever reverencing his conscience and his cha- 
racter, and solicitous to fill up the great, the worthy 
part, far above the narrow restruint and coercion 
of the laws, or the infallible 1estiniony of mere hu- 
man judgment. And can it be supposed that a prin- 
ciple like this can ever allow, can ever justify the 
hazarding our own, or taking away the lite of a 
brother, fer a slight, nay for the greatest affront 
imaginable Can it be supposed chat a principle 
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like this can ever give rise to duels, or attain its 
great end and reward, a splendid reputation, in conse- 
quence of them? Men instigated by the meanest pas- 
stions, with revenge and guilt boiling in their hearts, 
preparing by the pistol or the sword, to finish each 
other's ort and precarious existence; and to plunge, 
the one with all his vices blossoming upon him, in- 
to awful eternity ; the other, to drag the miserable 
remains of life, haunted with the distracting con- 
z ciousness of his brother's, his friend's, perhaps his 
once dearest friend's murder upon his soul. Per- 
haps he lives the sole hope and stay of some ancient 
and venerable house; and, after all the labour and 
anxiety of youthful education is past, is advancing 
on the great theatre of the world, the delight of his 
friends, and the solicitous expectation of his affer- 
tionate parents; who in the decline of life see with 
transport their youth renewed, and the hopes and ho- 
nour of their family reflourishing in their beloved son. 
But dearer, tenderer ties still remain, to twine 
about the heart, to touch it with the keenest sensi- 
bility, and to preserve it from the seducing calls of 
talse honour and romantic bravery. If thou wilt 
needs engage in the desperate duel, see, on on side, 
to unnerve thy wretched arm Honour, reason, 
humanity, religion, disavowing the deed. And from 
what source then shall Courage spring? And, on the 
other side, see the beloved and faithful partner ef 
thy bed, with streaming eyes, and anguish too great 
for utterance, pointiag to the little pledges of your 
mutual aftection, and with dumb but expressive ora 
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tory, bewailing her widowed, and their orphan State! 
EXAMPLES. 


KUGENIO, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
iltiberal and brutish Ventosus, received a challenge 
from the latter ; which he answered by the follow- 
ing billet : © Sir, your behaviour last night has 
canvinced me that you are a scoundrel; and your 
letter this morning that you are a fool. If I should 
accept your challenge, I should myself be both. I 
owe a duty to God and my country, which I deem 
it infamous to violate ; and I am entruſted with 4 
life, which I think cannot without folly be staked 
against your's. I believe you have ruined, but you 
cannot degrade me. You may possibly, while you 
sneer over this letter, secretly exult in your own 
safety jb hut remember, that to prevent assassination, 
I have a sword, and to chastise insolence a cane. 
This letter was delivered to Ventosus, who read it 
with all the extravagancies of rage and disdain. The 
person who.conveyed it, however, endeavoured to 
sooth and encourage him. He represented Eugenio 
as a poſtroon, whom he ought no otherwisg to pu- 
nish than by removing him from the rank into which 
he had intruded; and this, he said, would be very 
easily accompliched. Accordingly it was, soon in- 
dustriously reported, that Eugenio had struck a per- 
son of high rank, and refused him the satiz faction 
of a gentleman,” which he had condexcended to ask. 
For not accepting a challenge Eugenio could not 
be legally punished, because it was made his duty 
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25 2 solder dy the articles” of war; but Tt dre 
upon him the contempt of his superior officers, and 
made them very solicitous to find out 80 retence 
to dismiss m. © The Friends of Veto ARA 
ately intimates; that the act of Holente to — 
Eugenio had been provoked was committed within” 
the verge of the court, and was therefore a cuuse to 
break him; as for that offence he was liable to be 
punished with the loss of His hand by law Which, 
though disused, was stin in force. This expedient ' 
was eagerly adopted, and Eugenio wal accordingly | 
deprived of s cos n. I 
PORG1IVENESS'of trjuties, ants mercifof dis- 
position towards those who have offended us, is not 
only an infallible mark'6f a great and noble mind 
but is our indispensable duty, as reasonabſe crea” 
tures, and peculiarty so 2s Christians. The follow: * 
ing is'# fine example of this virtue. Gaston, mat- 
quis de Renty, an iflustrions nobleman,” was a sol- 
cher and a Christian; ad had the pectiſiar felicity to 
reconcile the ewing opposition between those cha- 
rafters. He had a command in the French army; 
and had the misfortune to receive a challenge from 
a persbfi of distinctibm in the same service. The 
marquis returned ſor answer, That he was ready o 
convince the gentleman that he was in the wrong; 
NSN Teer 
ask his pardon. The other, not satisfie@ with this 0 
reply, insisted upon his meeting him with tke 11 
sword. To which the marquis sent this answer: 
© That he us vesolved not to do it since God and h | 
F 4 
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his.king:had forbidden,it.z, otherwise, he x onld. have 
tam. know, that all the endeavours he had used to 
pacify him did not proceed, from aa tear of him, 
but of Almighty God, and his displeasure : that he. 
Should, go every day about his usual business, and. 
if he did assault him he would, make him repent. it.” 
The angry man, not able to provoke the marquis to 


a.ducl, and meeting him one day by chance, drew 


his sword, apd attacked him.: the marquis sohn, 
wounded. and disarmed both him and his second, 
with the assistaace of a servant who attended bi. 
But then did this truly Christian nobleman. sher 
the difference betwixt a brutish and a, Christian 
courage; for, leading them to his tent, he refreshed 
them with wine and cordials, caused their waunds 
to be dressed, and their swords ta be restored to 
them; then dismissed them with Chrisian and 
friendly, advice; and was never heard to mention 
the affair afterwards, even to his nearest friends. 
It was an usual saying with this great man, That 
there was more true courage and. generosity in 
bearing and fargiving an injury, for the love of God, 
than in requiting it with another; in suffering, ra- 


ther than revenging; because the thing was really 


mare difficult.” Adding, that bulls. and bears 
had courage enough; but it was a, brutal courage; 
whereas, that of men should, be such as became ra- 


tional be ings and Christians.“ 


WE cannot perhaps better instance the. noblext 
ay of taking revenge, than that heretofore pointed 
out by a common soldier. When the great Conde 


commanded the Spanish army in Flanders, and laid 
siege to one of its towns, the soldier in question be- 
ing ill treated by a general officer, and struck several 
times with-a cane, for some words he had let fall, 
answered very coolly, © That he should soon make 
him repent it. Fifteen days after, the same general 
officer ordered the colonel of the trenches to find 
him out a bold and intrepid fellow ur his regunent, 
to do a notable piece of service; and for which he 
promised a reward of an hundred pistoles. The 
soldier we are. speaking of, who passed for the 
bravest in the regiment, offered himself to the 
business, and, taking with him thirty of his com- 
rades whom he selected, discharged his commis- 
sion, which was a very hazardous one, with in- 
credible. courage and success. On his return the 
officer highly commended him, and gave him the 
hundred pistoles he had promised. These, how- 
ever, the soldier prezently distributed among his 
comrades, saying, he did not serve for pay, and de- 
manded only that, if his late action seemed to de- 
serve any recompence, they would make him an 
officer ; * And now, Sir (continued he to the gene- 
ral, u ho did not know him) I am the soldier whom: 
| you so abused fifteen days ago; and 1 told you I 
would make you repent it.”” The general instantly 
recollected him, and, in great admiration of his 
virtue, threw his arms round his neck, begged his 
pardon, and gave him a commission that very day. 
A QUARREL having arisen between a cele- 
vrated gentleman in the literary world and one of- 
F 2 
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his acquaintance; the latter heroicaily, and ne less 
laconically, concluded a letter to the former, on the 
subject of the dispute, with“ I have a life at your 
service, if you dare to take it.” To which the other 
replied, ** You say you have a life at my service, if 
I dare to take it. I must confess to you that 1 dare 
not take it : I thank my God I have not the courage 
to take it. But though I own that I am afraid to 
deprive you of your life ; yet, Sir, permit me to as- 
Sure you, that I am equally thankful to the Almighty 
Being, for mercifully bestowing on me sufficient re- 
Solution, if attacked, to defend my own.” This un- 
expected kind of reply had the effect; it brought the 
madman back again to reason, friends intervened, 
and the aſtair was-compromised. 

THE famous Sir Walter Raleigh (a man of known 
courage and honour) being very injuriously treated 
by a hot-headed, rash youth, who next proceedetl 
to challenge him, and on his refusal spit upon him, 
and that too in public; the Knight, taking out his 
handkerchief, with great .calmness made him only 


this reply: „ Young man, if 1 could as easily wire 


your blood from my CONSCIENCE, as I can this injury 
from my face, I would this moment take away your 
lite. — Ihe consequence was, that the youth, struck 
with a sudden and strong sense of his misbe haviour, 
tell upon his knees and begged forgiveness. 

THE Turks, we are assured, suffer no such things 
as duels in their dominions. Zusbequius tells us of 
a reproof given to a valiant man by a basha of Con- 
stantinople, for boasting that he had challenged 1s 
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enemy, which is well worthy the notice of every 
thinking Christian. How durst thou (said he) 
challenge thy fellow-creature to a duel ?j—What! 
was there not a Christian to fight with ?—Do not 
both of you eat the emperor's bread? And yet, 
forsoath, you must go about to take away each 
other's lives! What precedent had you for this? 
Do not you know that whoever of the twain had 
died the emperor had lost a subject ? ” Saying this, 
the challenger was immediately ordered to prison, 
where he lay pining many months, and was at last 
with difficulty released, and even then with the loss 
of his reputation. 

WHEN any matter of difference had fallen out 
in Macedon betwixt two persons, who were no- 

toriously men of a turbulent and contentious tem- 
per, it was brought before King Philip, that he 
might determine it at his pleasure who is reported 
to have generally passed this exemplary sentence 
upon them: “ You (said he to the one) I command 
immediately to run out of Macedon ; and you (turn- 
ing o the other) see that you make all imaginary 
haste after him: Thus baaishing them as pests 
from the capital. A good riddance (says our au- 
thor) of such salamanders as delight to live in the 
fire of contention ; commencing sharp quarrels upon 
trivial accounts, and withal knowing no time where- 
in to end them. 

IT is no uncommon thing, with persons of the 
duelling stamp, to make a very liberal, but in- 
explicable use of the term Satisfaction.“ An ho- 
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nest country gentleman had the misfortune +0 fall 
into company with two or three modern men of 
honour, where he happened to be very ill treated. 
One of the company, being conscious of his offence, 
sent a note to him the next morning, telling him 
he wes ready to give him satisfaction. — Why 
surely now (says the plain, honest man) this is fine 
doing: Ja t night he sent me away very much out 
of temper ; and this morning ke fancies it would be 
2 satisfaction to be run through the body!“ 

'THIS abominable custom of fighting duels seems, 
in Some measure, owing to that Gothic fashion of 
men's wearing swords who are not of the military 
class; or, if they are soldiers, when they are not 
upon military duty. A gentleman cannot go to 
court, to church, to see his friends, or to visit his 
patient, unless he is armed with an instrument af 
slaughter. The ancient Greeks and Romans · ne ver 
wore swords but in war ; neither were any duets 
ever fought amongst ther. If they chaltenged one 
another, it was either a contest between rival 
princes, and to prevent a greater effusion of blood; 
or else, it was singly to fight against the enemies of 
their country. Cæsar has given us a remarkable 
instance of this kind of challenge, in his excellent 
commentaries. Two centurions of high rank, T. 
Pulfio and L. Varenus, having with great animosity 
long contested which was the braver man, or most 
worthy of preferment ; and being present at Cæsar's 
camp when as8aulted by the Gauls, the former, in 
the heat of the attack, called aloud: to the latter 1% 
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tee words: ** Why Should you remain in doubt, 
vurenas? Wut fairer opportunity Tan you destre 
tor the proof of your valowr iT his, this shall be 
the day to decide our controversies.” Mimediately 
on this spirited call Pulſtio went out of the camp 
and rushed upon the enemy. Varenus followed his 
rival, who, with tris favelin, few the firt of the 
Gauls who engaged him; but Going attacked by a 
shower of darts, one of them picrced his Ed, and 
Kuck after such a manner in his belt as prevented 
um from drawing his sword. The enemy presently 
surrounded him, thus encumbered and unable to 
detend himself. At this instwnt Varenus came up 
to his assistance, slew ons, and drove the rest be- 
fore him; but, pursuing them toe eagerly, he step. 
ped into a hole and fell down. Palko, who had 
now c#sencnmbered Himself from the dart, and 
drawn Ws sword, came very seasonablly to the res- 
cae of Varenus; with whom, after having slain 
many ef the Gauls, he returned with safety and 
glory to the camp. Thus, the Romans, we sec, 
did not, in their private quarrels, sheath their 
words in each other's breast; contests of yalour 
among them were oaly calls and incitemerts to the 
exertion of public and patriotic deeds. 

IT is reported of the famous Viscount de Tu- 
renne,. that when he was a young officer, and at the 
Siege of a fortified town, he had no less than twelve 
challenges sent him; all of which he put in his 
pocket without further notice: but being soon after 
commanded upon a desperate attack on Some part 
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of the fortifications, he sent a billet to each of the 
challengers, acquainting them, „that he had re- 
ceived their papers, which he deferred answering 
till a proper occasion offered, both for them and 
himself, to exert their courage for the king's ser- 
vice; that being ordered to assault the enemy's 
works the next day, he desired their company ; 
when they would have an opportunity of signalizing 
their own bravery, and of being witnesses of his.“ 
We may leave the reader to determine, in this case, 
who acted most like a man of sense, of temper, and 
of true courage. 

WHEN Augustus Czsar received a challenge 
from Mark Antony (in his decline of fortune) to 
engage him in single combat, he very calmly an- 
swered the bearer of the message, „If Anthony is 
weary of his life, tell him there are other ways of 
death besides the point of my sword! Now, who 
ever dcemed this an instance of cowardice? All 
ages have admired it as the act of a discreet and 
gallant man: who, sensible of his own importance, 
knew how to treat the petulant and vindictive hu- 
mour of a discontented adversary with its deserved 
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He who filches from me my good name enriches noe 
Aimseſſ, but makes me poor indeed. | 


Exvy is almost the only vice which is practicable 
at all times, and in every place; the only passion 
which can never lie quiet for want of irritation; its 
effects therefore are every where discoverable, and 
its attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impossible to mention a name which any ad- 
vantageous distinction has made eminent but some 
latent animosity. will burst out. The wealthy trader 
will never want those who hint with Shylock, that 
Ships are but boards, and that no man can properly 
be termed rich whose fortune is at the mercy of the 
winds. The beauty provokes,. whenever $he ap. 
pears, a thousand murmurs of detraction and u his- 
pers of suspicion. The genius suffers persecution 
from innumerable critics, whose acrimony is excited 
merely by the pain of seeing others pleased, of hear- 
ing applauses which another enjoys. 

The frequency of envy makes it so familiar, that 
it escapes our notice; nor do we often reflect upon. 
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its turpitude or malignity, till we happen to feel its 
influence. When he that has given no provocation 
to malice, but by attempting to excel in some useful 
art, finds himself pursued by multitudes whom he 
never saw with implacability of personal resent- 
ment; when he perceives clamour and malice let 
loose upon him as a public enemy, and incited by 
every stratagem of defamation ;- when he hears the 
misfortunes of his family, or the follies of his youth, 

exposed to the world; and every failure of conduct, 

or defect of nature, aggravated and ridiculed ; he 
then learns to abhor those artifices at which he only 
laughed before; and discovers how much the happi- 
ness of life would be advanced by the eradication of 
envy from the human heart. 

It is, above all other vices, inconsistent with the 
character of a social being, because it sacrifices 
truth and kindness to very weak temptations. He 
that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much as 
he takes away, and improves his own condition in 
the same proportion as he impairs another's ; but 
de that blasts a fonrishing reputation must be con- 
tent with a small dividend of additional fame, 80 
mall as can afford very little consolation to balance 
the guilt by which it is obtained. 

Detraction is among those vices which the most 
knguid virtue has sufficient force to prevent; be- 
cause, by detraftion, that is not gained which is 
taken away. As nothing therefore degrades hu- 
man nature more than detra*tion, nothing more 
disgraces conversation. The detraftor, as he is 
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me lowest moral character, reflets greater dis- 
honour upon his company than the hangtan; and 
he Whose disposttion is a scandal to his species, 
should be more diligently avoided than he who is 
Scandalous only by his offence. 

Plutarch compares envivus persons to cupping 
glasses; which ever draw the worst humours ef the 
body to them: they are like flies; which resort 
only to the taw and corrupt parts of the body; or 
if they light on a sound part, never leave blowing 
upon it till they have disposed it to putrtfactiion, 
When Momus could find no fault with the Face in 
the picture of Venus, he picked a quarrel with her 
Slippers: and so these malevolent persons, when 
they cannot blame the substance, will vet represent 
the circumstances of men's best actions with preju- 
dice. This black shadow is still observed to wait 
upon those that have been the most illustrious for 
virtue, or remarkable for xome kind of perfection; 
and to excel in either has been made an unpardon- 
able crime. ä 


EXAMPLES. 


IN the reign of Tiberius Cæsar there was a per- 
tico at Rome that bowed outwards on one side very 
much. A certain architect undertook to set it right 
and straiglit: he underpropped ir every way on the 
upper part, and bound it about with thick cloths, 
and the skins and fletces of -heep, and then, with 
the help of many engines and a multitude of hands, 
he restored it to its former uprightness, contrary to 
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the opinion of all men. Tiberius admired the fact, 
and envied the man ; $0 that, though he gave him 
money, he forbade his name to be inserted-in the 
annals, and afterwards banished him the city. This 
famous artificer afterwards presented himself in the 
presence of Tiberius, with a glass he had privily 
about him ; and, while he implored the pardon of 
Tiberius, he threw the glass against the ground; 
which was bruized and crushed together, but 
not broke, and which he straight put into its 
first form; hoping by this act to have gained his 
good favour and grace. But Tiberius's envy still 
increased; so that he caused him to be slain; add- 
ing, That if this art of malleable glass should be 
practised, it would make gold and silver but cheap 
and inconsiderable things ;” nor would he suffer his 
name to be put in the records. : 
MAXIMIANUS the Tyrant, through envy of the 
honours conferred on Constantine, and attributed 
to him by the people, contributed all that a despa- 
rate envy could invent, and a great virtue sur- 
mount. He first made him a general of an army 
which he sent against the Sarmatians, supposing he 
there should lose his life. The young prince went 
thither, returned victorious, leading along with him 
the barbarian king in chains. It is added, that this 
direful prince, on his return from this battle, en- 


gaged him in a perilous encounter with a lion, which 
he purposely had caused to be let loose upon him. 


But Constantine, victorious over lions as well as 
men, Slew him with his own, hand, and impressed 
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an incomparable opinion in the minds of his sol- 
diers, which casily gave him passage to the throne 
by the same degrees which were prepared —— 
ruin. 

NARSES the eunuch was of the hek-chandeve to 
Justinus the Emperor; and, from a seller of paper 
and books, arrived to the honour to succeed the fa- 
mous Belisarius in the place of Generalissimo. After 
he had renowned himself by a thousand gallant ac- 
tions, at last, through envy or his ill fortune, or the 
accusation of the people, he fell into the hatred of 
the Emperor Justinus and his Empress, insomuch 
that the Emperor sent him letters full of disgrace 
and reproach ; advising him also therein, that he 
should return to the spindle and distaff. Narses 
was $0 incensed hereat, that he swore he wauld 
weave them such a web as that they should not 
easily undo again: and thereupon, to revenge the 
injury he conceived to be done him, he called in 
the Lombards to the invasion of the Roman territo- 
ries ; which they had been long desirous of, but 
had hitherto been restrained by himself; and was 
the occasion of many miseries. 

ALEXANDER the Great, being b of a 
wound he had received, made a great feast for his 
friends; amongst whom was Coragus, a Macedo. 
nian, a man of great strength, and renowned for his 
valour; who, being heated with, wine, challenged 
Dioxippus the Athenian, a wrestler, and who had 
been crowned for many victories. It was accepted, 
and the king himself appointed the day. Many thous 
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sands were met; and the two champions came to 
the place: Alexander himself, and the Macedo- 
nians, with their couhtryman ; and the Grecians, 
with their Dioxippus, naked, and armed only with 
A club. Coragus, armed at all points, being at 
some distance from his enemy, threw a javelin at 
kim ; which the other nimbly declined : then be 
sought to wound him with a long spear; which the 
other broke in pieces with his club: hereupon he 
drew his sword; but his nimble and strong adver- 
Sary teaped upon him, threw him to the ground, 
det his foot upon his neck, advanced his club, and 
Jooked on the spectators as enquiring if he sbould 
strike; when Alexander commanded to spate him: 
so the day ended with great glory to Dioxippus, 
But the king departed, and from that day forward 
his mind was alienated from the victor: he fell 
also into the envy of the court, and all the Macedo. 
mans; who at a feast privily put a gold cup under 
His seat, made a frigned and public enquiry after it, 
and then pretended to find it with him; a cohconrse 
was about him, and the man, affficted with shame, 
departed. When he came to his inn, he sent a let- 
ter to Alexander by his friends ; wherein he related 
his innocency, and shewed the envious villa ny that 
had been used to him: and that done, he slew him- 
self. Alexander, upon notice of it, lamentea him 
dead, whom he himself, as well as others, had en- 
vied while alive. 

WHEN Richard the First, and Philip of France, 
were fellow soldiers together at the siege of Acon 
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in the Holy Land, and Richard had approved him- 
self to be the more valiant man, insomuch that all 
men's eyes were fixed upon him, it so galled the 
heart of King Philip, that he was scarce able to 
bear the glory of Richard, but cavilled at all his 
proceedings, and fell at length to open defiance ; 
nor could he contain any longer ; but, out of very 
envy, hasting home, he myaded his territories and 
proclaimed open war. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


Co to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and 
be wize; which, having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the Summer, and gathereth 
her food in the Harvest. | 


EpierErus has à fine chapter to ineulcate the 
improvement of our time and-talents. 4 Remem- 
ber (says he) that the world is a theatre, and that 
your part in this drama of life is deter mined by the 
poet. Upon him it must depend, whether you $hall 
act a long or short one; whether your character 
Shall be high or low. If therefore he assign you 
that of a beggar, take care to fill it well; if a crip- 
ple, or a prince, or a priyate obscure man, or what- 
ever it be, make the best of it. For consider, that 
the acting of the part assigned you commendably. 
depends upon yourself ; this is your business; but 
the giving out of the parts, and choosing the actors, 
is not yours, but another's province.” 

To be idle and unemployed, is a sign not only of 
a weak head, but of a bad heart. And as it is one 
vile abuse ot lime, which is given us for action, 
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and action of the utmost moment, so is it one sure 
method to lead us to other and worse abuses. For 
he who is idle and wholly unoccupied will, ere long, 
without question, be occupied in mischief. You 
must therefore take care that you employ your 
time; but then you must take as much care to em- 
ploy it innocently; and by innocent employment 
is meant all the proper duties of your station, and 
all those inoffensive and short reJaxations which 
are necessary either to the health of your bodies, or 
to the enlivening and invigorating your minds. You 
must be anxious to employ it in the best and noblest 
uses, in subserviency to your own eternal welfare; 
that is, with a constant eye to the glory of God and 
the good of mankind: for herein consists our duty, 
and for this end was all our time given us. 


EXAMPLES, 


« WE all of us complain of the shortness of time 
(says Seneca) and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives are either spent 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the 
purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought to do. 
We are always complaining that our days are few, 


and acting as though there would be no end of 


them.“ In short, that noble philosopher has de- 
scribed our inconsistency with ourselves in this par- 
ticular by all those various turns of expression and 
thought which are peculiar to his writings. 

IT was a memorable practice of Vespasian the 
Roman Emperor, throughout the course of his 
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Wudle fe. He calted himself to an nccoumt every 
wight-for the actions ef the pant day; and as ven 
as he Wund be had slipped any dne day withortt 
doing some good, he entered upon his diary this 
memorandum, « Diem perdidi; „I her lost u 
Aux.“ 

ALFRED the Great was one of the wiest, the 
best, and most benefivent monarths, thut ever 
vwayed the gceptre of this reulm; and his example 
is highly memorable. —#: Dyery hoer of his Ffe had 
#s peculiar business ussigned it. He divided the 
day and night into three portions of eight hours 
each; and, though much aftited with a very pain- 
ful disorder, assigned only eight Hours to sleep, 
meats, and exercise; devoting the remaining six- 
teen one half to reading, writing, und prayer, an 
the other to public business. So sensible was this 
great man, that time was not a trifle to be dissipated; 
Sur a rich ralent entrusted to Him, and for which he 
was accoumtable to the great dis peex of ft. , 

WE are told of teen Ekzibeh, That, excert 
when engaged by public or domestic affairs, and 
the exercises necessary for che preservation of Her 
health and spirits, She was always employed in 
either reading or writing ; in tranvating from other 
zthors or in compos'tions of her own 7 and that 
notwithstanting ge spent mach of her time in 
remling the best writings of her own and ferner 
ages, yet she by no means neglected chat best of 
bovks the bihle: for proof of which take Her on 
words, „1 walk (says she) many times in the 
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pleasant fields of the Holy Seriptures, where 1 
plucke up the goodlisome herbes of sentences by 
pruneing ; eat them by reading; digest them by 
musing, and laie them up at length in the hie seate 
of memory, by gathering them together; that 80 
having tasted their sweetness, 1 may the less per- 
ceive the bitterness of lite.” 
WHEN Socrates, in Plato's Phædo, has proved 
the immortality of the soul, he considers it as a ne- 
cessary consequence of the belief thereof, . That 
we should be employed in the culture of our minds; 
in such care of them as shall not only regard that 
term to Which we give the name of life, but also 
the whole which follows it; in making oursetves as 
wise aud good as may be; since on it our safety en- 
tirely depends; the soul carrying hence nothing 
with it but its good or bad actions, its virtues or 
vices; and these constitute its happiness or misery 
to all eternity.” How might many a Christian red 
den, to think that this is the language of a Pagan 
mind; a mind unenlightened with rhe bright splen- 
dors of gospel truth, and equal'y ignorant of a Sa- 
viour's merits, and of a Saviour's example 
SENECA, in his le-ters to Lucilius, assures him 
that there was not a day in which he did not eicher 
write something, or read and epitomise some good 
author: and Pliny, in like manner, giving an ac- 
count of the various methods he used to fill up 
every vacancy of time, after several employments, 
which he enumerates, observes, “Sometimes 1 
hunt ; but even then I. carry with me a pockæt- 
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book, that, whilst my servants are busied in dispos- 
ing the nets and other matters, I may be employed 
in something that may be useful to me in my studies; 
and that, if I miss my game, 1 may at least bring 
home some of my thouglits with me, and not have 
the mortification of having caught nothing. 

AUGUSTUS C/ZXSAR, a few moments before 
his death, asked his friends who stood by him, it 
they thought he had acted his part well; and upon 
receiving such an answer as was due to his merit, 
« Let me then (said he) go off the stage with your 
applause ; using the expression with which the 
Roman actors made their exit at the conclusion of a 
dramatic piece. 

© AMONG the Indians (says Apuleius) there 
is an excellent set of men, called Gymnogo- 
phists. These I greatly admire ; though not as 
skilled in propagating the vine, or in the arts of 
grafting or agriculture. They apply not them- 


selves to till the ground, to search after gold, to 


break the horse, to tame the bull, to shear or feed 
Sheep or goats. What is it then that engages them? 
One thing preferable to all these. —W isdom is the 
pursuit, as well cf the old men, the teachers, as of 
the young, their disciples. Nor is there any thing 
among them that I do so much praise as their aver- 
sion to sloth and idleness. When the tables are 
overspread, before the meat is set on them, all the 
youths, assembling to their meal, are asked by their 
masters, In what useful task thzy have been em- 
ployed from sun- rise to that time? One represents 
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himself as having been an arbitrator, and zueteeded 
by his prudent management in composing a differ. 
ence ʒ in making chem friends who were at variance, 
A second had been paying obedience to his parents 
commands. A third had made some discovery by 
his own application, or ſearned something by ano- 
ther's instruction. The rest gave an account of 
themselves in the same way.— He who has done no- 
thing to deserve a dinner is turned ont of doors 
without one, and obliged to work „while the others 
* the een of _ epplicutien.” 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
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SENTIMENTS. 
T here is a friend. that sticheth closer than a brother. 


Frienpsate is that peculiar relation which is 
formed by a consent and harmony of minds, by mu- 
tual esteem, and reciprocal tenderness and affection, 
Friendship is to be considered as a rare and singular 
blessing, vouchsafed perhaps to ſew; but when 
vouchsafed, one of the most exquisite cordials in 
Human life. Multitudes are unqualified for a con- 
stant and warm friendship. Some, ardent enough 
in their benevolence, and defective neither in of- 
ficioasness nor liberality, are mutable and uncertain; 
soon attracted by new objects, disgusted without 
offence, and alienated without enmity.—Others are 
soft and flexible; easily influenced by reports and 
whispers ; ready to catch alarms from every dubi- 
ous circumstance, and to listen to every suspicion 
which envy and flattery shall suggest; to follow 
the opinion of every confident adviser, and move 
by the impulse of the last breath.—Some are im- 
patient of contradiction; more willing to go wrong 
by their own judgment, than to be indebted for a 
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ener ar a. saſen way to the Sagacity of another; in- 


clined to consider caunsel as insult, and enquiry, as. 
want of. contidence;. aad; ta; confer, their regard on 
no other terms than. uaregerved aubmisnon-and.im-, 
plicit, compliance.-—Same are: dark. and involved, 
equally careful to conceal good and, bad purposes; 
and pleased with. producing effects by invisible 
means, and she ing their design only. in its .execu- 
tion. Others are univetsally- communicatixe, alike 
open to every lie, and equally profuse of their own 
secrets and those of others Without the necessary 
vigilance of cation, or the honest artrof prudent 
integrity ;, ready. ta, accuse withaut malice, and to 
betray, without. treachery.—Any of these- may be 
useful to the community, and, pass through the 
world wath, the, reputation of guad purposes and 
uncgrrupted marals..: : hut they are ualtt for. aloe 
and. tender intimacies. He cannot properly be chgs.. 
ten for. a, friend. whase kindagsy; is. exhaled bz its 
own warmth, or frozga by the first;blast. af. ander- 
He cannat he a useful eaunsellor „ho- will. hear no-. 
opinion but. his. own. He will. not much invite 
confidence whose principal. mazim is, to. suspect; 
nor can the, candaur and travkaess ot that man be 
much esteemed, who spreads has, arms to.human 
kind, and makes every man, without, distinction, a. 
denizan of his besam. , 

Entire friends are. like two n in e 


they can give or receive nothing,; all. is cauamnun 
Letweem them. 
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The difficulty is not so great to die for a friend, 
as to find a friend worth dying for. 

The friendship that is formed insensibly, and 
without professing much, is generally lasting. 

He who can pride himself upon an extensive ac- 
quaintance, is incapable of true friendship. No- 
thing tends more to unfaithfulness than distrust : 
to doubt a friend is to lose him. Believe a man 
honest, and you make him $0, 


| EXAMPLES. | 

- ATHENODORUS the philosopher, by reason of 
mis great age, begged- leave to retire from the 
court of Augustus; which the emperor accordingly 
granted him. In making his compliments on the 
occasion, as he was about to withdraw, Remem- 
ber, Cæsar (said he) whenever you are angry, that 
you say or do nothing before you have distinctly 
repeated to yourself the four and twenty letters of 
the alphabet.” Upon this Cesar, catching him 
hastily by the hand, cried out, „Stay, stay, 
Athenodorus ! I have need of thy presence longer 
stil; and so detained him another year. This in- 
cident is celebrated by the ancients as a rule of ex- 
cellent wisdom, and does high honour to this in- 
trepid and honest counsellor to the world's master. 
AT the siege of Bridgenorth Castle, in the reign 
of Henry II. which was defended by Roger de 
Mortimer, the king exposed himself to so much 
danger, that he would have been slain, if a faithful 
vassal had not preferred his sovereign's life to his 
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own. For, while he was busied in giving orders 
too near the wall, Hubert de St. Ciare, constable or 
governor of Colchester Castle, who stood by his 
ade, seeing an arrow aimed at Henry by one of 
Mortimer's archers, stepped before him, and re- 
ceived it in his own breast. The wound was mor- 
tal: he expired in the arms of his master, recom» 
mending his daughter (an only child, and an infant) 
to the care of that prince. It is hard to say which 
most deserves admiration ; a subject who died to 
save his king, or a king whose personal virtues 
could render his safety so dear to a subject whom 
he had not obliged by any extraordinary favours. 
The daughter of Hubert was educated by Henry 
with all the affection that he owed to the memory 
of her father; and, when she had attained to ma- 
turity, was - henourably married to William de 
Longueville, a nobleman of great distinction, on 
condition of his taking the name of St. Clare, which 
the grateful, Henry was desirous fo perpetuate, « 
MONSLEUR SEDAINE informs us; that a cer. 
tain gendeman of . rank. lost a. friend, Who at his 
death left debts unpaid, and two children very 
young. The surviving friend was immettiately obe 
:erved #9 xetzench his houshold, his equipagez and 
take ; lodgings, in à small house; from \ whence * 
he walkgdexery. day to the palace, followed by ofte 
footman, and performed the duties af his post. Ne 
is instantly suspected of auarice, and of bad com- 
duct, and, undergoe d a variety of calumotes. 1w* 
$hort At de end ofawo 23220 
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world; having accumulated a sum of 20,000 livres; 
which he applied to the service of his deceased 
friend's children, and thus rescued a worthy me- 
mory from thame, and a helpless offspring from 
misery and ruin. It is pity the author had not in- 
formed us of the name of a man Whose conduct is 
so honourable to friendship and humanity. 

THIS beroic attioncrecalls to mind another some- 
what like it, which is recorded in history. Euda- 
midas of Corinth, a very poor man, drawing near 
his end, his mother and daughter were thereby 
threatened with indigence and distress. He, how- 
ever, was no way alarmed at the news; but, judg- 
ing ot the hearts of Aretzus and Charixenes, his 
wealthy and faithful friends, by his on, just in the 
article of death, he made this memorable will. 1 
bequeath to Aretæus the maintenance of my mother 
and her support under old age; and to Charixenes 
I bequeath and appoint the disposal of my daughter 
in marriage, and giving her the best dower in his 
power to hestaw : and in case either of my said two 
friends should happen to die, then I substitute the 
survwor to periorm that Which the other should 
haue dune, had he lived.”” This testament being 
read, they who knew the poverty of Kudamidas, 
but not bis connection with the legatees, looked 
upon the whole matter as a piece of pleasantry, and 
went out laughing at the legacies assigned them. 
But the latter, as soon as ever they heard of it, im- 
meduately came, acknowledged, and. solemniy rati- 
fed what was enjoined them in the will, Charize» , 
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nes, however, we are informed, died within a few 
days after; upon which Aretzus, his excellent suc- 
essor, took upon him the two fold charge; kept 
the mother of Eudamidas with a tender and filial 
care, and in due time married off the daughter of 
the deceased the same day with his own daughter, 
and gave her an equal portion of his effects. The 
celebrated Nicholas Poussin's pencil has immortal. 
ed this great action; painting Eudamidas at the 
moment when life seems expiring, and he is dictat- 
ing this memorable last will. 

EMINENTLY pleasing and heroic was the 
friendship of David and Jonathan, I am distressed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan (says the plaintive and 
Surviving David); very pleasant hast thou been unto. 
me; thy love to me was wonderful ; paszeng the love of 
women Indeed we must not expect to meet with 
many examples of this kind: true friendship is rare; 
hath ever been rare in the world; so many quali- 
fications are necessary to form and complete it. It 
was enough for a David to find one Jonathan. 

A YOUNG Man of quality, we are told, by a 
Sudden accident became an accomplished orator in 
one day. The occasion was this. A gentleman, | 
who had chastised a ruffian for an insolence towards 
a kinswoman of his, was stigmatised with very out- 
rageous language in a certan company, where the 
young nobleman happened to be present. When 
his friend's name was thus maltreated from man to- 
man, the ingenious youth discovered the utmost 
Pain to those who sat near him; and having more 
G2 | 
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than once said, “ I am sure I could fight for him: 
why then can't I speak for him?” At last he stood 
np. The eyes of the whole company were upon 
him; and though in his contusion he seemed utterly 
to have forgot what he rose to speak, the generous 
motive with which they all knew him to be actuated 
procured him such an acclamation of voices to hear 
him that he expressed himself with a magnanimity 
and clearness, proceeding from the integrity of his 
heart, which made his very adversaries receive him 
as a man whom they wished their friend. The best 
way to do a thing as you ought, is to do it only be- 
cause you ought. 

THE very ingenious and amiahle Bichop Berkely, 
of Cloyne in Ireland, was so intirely contented with 
his income in that diocese, that when offered by the 
Earl of Chesterfield (then Lord Lieutenant) a bi- 
shoprick much more beneficial than that he pos- 
sessed, he declined it with these words, I love 
my neighbours, and they. love me: why then 
should 1 begin in my old days to form new connec- 
tions, and tear myself from those friends whose 
kindness is to me the greatest happiness I enjoy.” — 
Acting in this instance like the celebrated Plutarch, 
who being asked why he resided in his native city, 
s0 obscure and so little? © 1 stay (said he) lest it 
Should grow less. 

AT thc battle of Roucoux in 1746, a serjeant of 
the regiment of Flanders, named Vidal, giving his 
arm to the prince of Monaco (who was wounded) 
in order to lead him to a place of salcty, had that 
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very arm broken to pieces by a musket ball. With- 
vut betraying the least emotion, this dauntless hero 
only changed his arm, saying, „ Take this, my 
prince; the other is now good tor nothing. 
PSAMMENITUS, king of Egypt, was taken pri- 
soner by Cambyses, and carried out of his own 
kingdom into Persia. The victor, more keenly to 
insult and afflict their wretched parents, ordered 
the young princess, Psammenirus's daughter, and 
all the other young ladies of quality, whom he had 
brought captive, to go dressed in the habit of slaves, 
carrying water upon their backs. While the rest 
of the Egyptians were quite distracted at this spec- 
tacle, Psammenitus remained very calm, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. Soon after, Cambyses 
ordered his son, the young Egyptian prince, with 
several of the young noblemen his companions, to 
be led forth tied together by the necks, and bridled 
hke horses, with bits in their mouths. Psammeni- 
tus, upon this additional shock, was the only person 
who refrained from tears: but happening to espy a 
certain fanuliar friend of his go about begging, in a 
raked, starving condition, upon calling to his friend, 
he burst into a flood of tears, beating bis head after 
the manner of the barbarians. Cambyses, hearing 
the singularity of his behaviour, demanded to know 
the reason why he remained silent and unmoved 
upon viewing the calamity of his children, and was 
all on a sudden so much afflicted at sceing the dis- 
tresses of a poor old man. O son of Cyrus (an- 
werd Psammenitus) domestic m'series, arrived to 
G3 
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this violent height, are more grievcns than to admit 
of tears: but to see my friend reduced from a state 
of ease and affluence to this extremity of distress 
and want, in the very N of life, this is an 008 
that commands my tears.” 

MONSIEUR du Chatelet, a privy-counsellor te 
Louis XIII. very earnestly soliciting the pardon of 
M. de Montmorency; the king said to him, 41 
verily think you would have lost your arm for 
Montmorency.“ —“ Sire (said he to his sovereign) 
I would willingly have lost both, as being useless 
in your majesty's service, so I might but be able to 
save one who has gained so many battles for you. 
It is not interest, Sire, it is friendship which im- 
plores your mercy.” Can it be wondered mw _ 
pleading gained all it asked ? © 
WHILE M. de Bonteville was under een 
tion, the same M. du Chatelet drew up a case in 
his defence. Cardinal Richelieu enraged at the 
use which Chatelet had made of his eloquence, re- 
proached him with having employed it to condemn 
the Justice of the king. © O pardon me (said M. 
du Chatelet); I have wished to justify the King's 
Mercy, if he has the kindness to extend it towards 
one of the most valiant men of his kingdom.” 

WHEN Dean Swift was at Sir Arthur Acheson's, 
at Market Hill, in the county of Armagh, an old 
gentleman was recommended to him, as having been 
a remarkable cavalier in the reigns of Charles II. 
James II. and William III. who had behaved with 
great loyalty and bravery in Scotland, daring the 
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troubles of those reigns ; but was neglected by the 
government, although he deserved great rewards 
from it. As he was reduced in his circumstances, 
the dean made him a handsome present; but said, 
at the same time, This trifle, Sir, cannot support 
you long, and your friends may grow tired of you ; 
therefore, I would have you contrive some honest 
means of getting a sum of money suffisient to. pan 
you into a way of life for supporting yaurself with 
independency in your old age.”, Fo this Captan 
Creichton (for. that was the gentleman's: nam), any 
swered, „ have tired all my friends, aud canngt 
expect, any such extraordinary favours.” — Sir 
(replied the Dean) I have heard much of your, adp 
ventures; that they are fresh in your. memory, ; 
that you can tell them wathygreat. humour; and that 
you have taken memoraadums of them in; writing. 

The Captain answered, „“I have z but uo one can 
understand them but myself. „ « Well then, Sir 
(rejoined the dean) get your manuscripts, read 
them to me, and tell me none but genuine, stories 
and then I, vill place them in order of time eben. 
prepare them for the press, and endeavour 10, ge 

you à Subscriptian among my fr iends, as Foy. — 
do among your qyn.“ The Captain sooh after 
waited op the dean with bis, papers, and xelajed to 
kim many adventures, which, the dean was 89 hind 
28 to put in chronulegical order, to correct the style, 
aud make à swall book of them, intitled, « The e 
Memajrs of Captain Jahn Cre chton,” , A cbecr: 4 p- 
tion was immediately set on foot, by the dean's in- 
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terest and recommendation, which raised for the 
captain above 2ocl. and made the remaining part of 
his life very happy and casy. i 

NEVER perhaps was there a more sincere and 
elegant friendship than that which subsisted be- 
tween Scipio and Lælius. The former was one of 
the greatest generals, and hest men, that Rome 
ever produced; the other, for his probity and pru- 
dence, was distinguished by the surname of the 
Wise.“ They were almost of the same age, and 
had the same inclination, benevolence of mind, taste 
for learning of all kinds, principles of government, 
and zeal for the public good. If Scipio took place 
m the point of military glory, his friend had perhaps 
the superiority in respect of eloquence. But let 
us hear Lælius himself upon so interesting a subject. 
« As for me, of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
there are none, I think, comparable to the happiness 
of having Scipio for my friend. I found in our 
friendship a perfect conformity of sentiments, in 
respect to public affairs; an inexhaustible fund of 
counsels and supports in private lite; with a tran- 
quillity and delight not to be expressed. I never 
gave Scipio the least offence to my Knowledge ; nor 
ever heard a word escape him that did not please. 
We had bnt one house, and one table, at our com- 
mon expence ; the frugality of which was equally 
the taste of both. For in war, in travelling, in the 
country, we ve:e always together. I do not men- 
tion our studies, and the attention of us both al- 
ways to learn Something. This was the employ- 
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ment of our leisure hours, removed from the sight 
and commerce of the world.” Is there now any 
thing comparable ro a friendship like that here de- 
scribed? „What a consolation is it (says Tully) to 
have a second self, to whom we have nothing se- 
cret, and into Whose heart we may pour out our 
own with perfect unreserve? Could we taste prus- 
perity so sensibly, it we had no one to share with us 
in our joy? And what a relief is it in adversity, to 
have a friend still more aftected witj it than vur- 
Selves? ”—But what more highly exaits the value 
of the friendship in question was, its not being 
tuunded at all in interest, but solely in estcem for 
each others virtues. M hat cccazion (says Lalius) 
could Scipio have for me > Undouubtedly none; nor 
1 for him. But my attachment to him was ihe eacct 
of my high esteem and admiratiun of his virtues ; 
and his to me arose from the favourable idea he 

ntertuined of my character and manners. This 
fliendship increased afterwards on both sides, by 
habit and commerce. We both indeed derived 
great advantages from it; but these were not our 
views when we began to love esch other.“ No- 
thing upon earth can be so des'rable as such an 
amity. But in vain:do we seek it among the igno- 
ran”, the vain, the selfish, or men of loose and pro- 
thgate principles. We must soon be ashamed uf 
l»ving the man whom we cannot esteem. Lis Da- 


vid and Jonathan, 'tis Damon and Pythias, Tully 


and Atticus, Scipio and Lelius, and such only why 
can truly taste and dignity. pure triendship ; and 
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such only can say with Ovid, Nos duo Turba su- 
mus: We two are a Multitude. EEE 

HIS late Royal Highness Frederick Prince of 
Wales—who, amongst his other great qualities, 
was the patron of merit, and the friend of man- 
kind, was frequently visited by persons of distin- 
guished abilities, with whom he contracted a strict 
intimacy. Among these, Mr. Gl (who is as 
justly celebrated for the amiabieness of his cha- 
racter, as for the qualifications of an orator and a 
pcet) had a considerable Share in his esteem. One 
day the prince observed at his levee, that he had 
not seen this gentleman for some time, and, asking 
if he was well, was told that Mr. Gl was under 
difficulties on acccunt of some losses in trale, which 
had so disccuraged him, that he was ashamed to 
appear in his Highness's presence. The Prince re- 
plied, „I am sorry for it; and presenting a bank 
note of col. to a gentleman who $stood by, added, 
% Carry this to Mr. Gl-—— as 23 small testimony 


of my affection ; and assure him from me, that I 


sympathize in his affiicticn, and May be always 
glad to see him.” 

IN the time of the proscription by the triumvi- 
rate at Rome, a grievous punishment was denounced: 
against any person who should conceal, or any way 
assist the proscribed; as, on the other hand, great 
rewards were promised to those who should dis- 
cover their hiding- places. Marcus Varro, the phi- 
Josopher, was in the list of persons p roscribed ; at 
which time bis dear friend Calenus tenderly re 
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ceived and concealed him several days in his house; 
and though Anthony came often thither to walk 
and converse, yet was Calenus never aftrighted, nor 
changed his mind, though he daily saw other men 
punished or rewarded, according to the purport of 
the bloody edict, 
Ai the battle of Philippi, when Brutus, after the 
rout of his army, was in hazard of falling into the 
hands of his enemies, his bosom- friend Lucihus 
gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out, 1 
am Brutus; lead me to Antony.“ Being conducted 
to Antony, he spoke with great resolution.“ I have 
employed this artifice (said he) that Brutus might 
not fall alive into the hands of his enemies. The 
Gods will never permit that fortune shall triumph 
50 far over virtue. In spite of fortune, Brutus will 
always be found, dead or alive, in a situation worthy; 
of his courage.“ Antony, admiring the firmness of; 
Lucilius, Said to him, “ You merit a greater re- 
compense than it is in my power to bestow. I have 
been just now informed of the death of: Bruus $0 
and as your fidelity to him is now at an end, Leg: 
carnestly io be received in his plice; Love meas; 
ou did him; I wish no more.“ Lucilins engaged 
M.nslf to Antony; and, maintaining the saute fie 
delity to him that he had done to Brutus, adhered, 
o him when he as abandoned by all the world. 
DAMON. being condemned to death by Dio 
nysins, ty rant of Syracuse, obtained: liberty>to visit 
zus Mile and children leaving bis friend Pythia ae 
a pledge tor: his, return, on condition, that if lu 
G6 
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failed Pythias should suffer in his Stead. Damos 
having not appeared at the time appointed, the ty. 
rant had the curiosity to visit Pythias in prison. 
What a fool was you (aid he) to rely on Damon's 
promi:2! How could you imagine that he would 
sacritice his lite for you, or for any man? „ My 
Lord (aid Pythias, with a firm voce and noble 
aspect) 1 would sufler a thousand deaths rather than 
my triend should fail in any article of honour. He 
cannot fail; Jam confident of his virtue as of my 
own existence. But 1 bescech the gods to preserve 
his life. Oppose him, ye winds! disap; oint his 
eagerness, and Suffer him not to arrive till my death 
Las save] a life of much greater consequence than 
mine, necessary to his lovely wife, to his lit le inno- 
cents, to lis friends, to his country. Oh! let me 
not dic the cruelest of deaths in that of my Damon.“ 
Dionysius was confunnded and awed with the mag- 
nanimity of these sentiments. He wished to speak; 
te hesitated; he looked down; and retired in si- 
lence. The fatal day arrived, Pythias was brought 
forth; and, with an air of satisfaction, walked to 
the place of execution. He a, cended the scatiold, 
and aQdressed the people : My prayers are heard, 
the gods are propitious; the winds have been 
contrary; Damon could nut conquer-imposstbilities: 
he will be here to-morrow, and my blood shall ran- 
som that of my friend.” As he pronounced these 
words, a buzz arose, a distant voice was heard; the 
crowd caught the words, and © stop, stop execution“ 
was repeated by every per on. A man came at full 
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weed. In the same instant he was off his horse, on 
the scaffold, and in the arms ot Pythias. You 
are safe (he cried) you are safe, my friend, my be- 
loved, the gods be praised, you are safe.“ Pale, 
cold, and half speechless, in the arms of his Damon, 
Pythias replied in broken accents, Fatal haste 
cruel impatience what envious powers have 
wrought impossibilities against your friend? But 
I will not be wholly disappointed: since I cannot 
die to save you, I will die to accompany you.” 
Dionysius heard, and beheld with astonishment; 
his eyes were opened, his heart was touched; and 
he could no longer resist the power of virtue : he 
dozcended from his throne, and ascended the scaf- 
.d. Live, live, ye incomp?erable pair. Ye have 
de nonstrated the existence.of virtue; and con- 
sequently, of a God, who rewards it. Live happy; 
live renowned : and as you have invited me by 
your example, form me by your precepts, to par- 
ticipate worthily of a friendship so divine.” 

THE Cardinal d' Amboise, minister to Louis XII. 
of France, and Archbishop of Rouen, built a mag- 
nincent palace in that city, which was finished be- 
fore it was observed that it was surrounded with 
land that did not belong to the bisbhogrick; and 
that. there was no room for cardeis nor Qfices. 
The proprietor of the land adjacent made an otter 
of it to the Cardinal. And the Cardinal inquiring 
what was his motive far selling? © The pleasure 

(answered the gentleman) of accommodating your 
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Lordship.“ If you have no other motive (said the 
Cardinal) keep your land. I am fond of my land 
(replied the gentleman ; ) but a neighbour has 
made proposals to me for my daughter, and I 
cannot answer his demands without selling my 
estate. May you not borrow from a friend (said 
the Cardinal? frugaliy will enable you to make 
payment without selling your estate. Ah! (re- 
plied the gentleman) I have no friend from whom 
I can expect such a favour. Have a better opinion 
of your friends (replied the Cardinal, holding out 
his hand); rank me among your friends, and you 
shall have the money. The gentleman, falling 
on his knees, returned thanks by tears. The Car- 
dinal $ai-l that he had acquired a friend, which 
was better than land. 

AFTER the revolution, letters were inter- 
cepted from the Earl of Godolphin to the de- 
throned King. This was a crime against the 
state; but not a crime to be ashamed of. The 
Farl at the same time was a man of approved 
virtue. These circumstances prompted the fol- 
lowing course. King William, in a private con- 
ference, produced the Earl's letters to him; com- 
mended his zeal for his former master, however 
blind it might be; expressed a fondness to have 
the Earl for his friend; and with the same 
breath burnt the letters, that the Earl might not 
be under any constraint. This act of generosity 
gained the EarPs heart, and his faithful services, 
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ever after. The circumstances here made the Earl 
certain of the King's sincerity. At the same time, 
the burning of the letters, which were the only 
evidence against him, placed him in absolute 
security, and left no motive to action but grati- 
tude only. 
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GAMING, 


SENTIMENTS. 


& The strong desi re sha nOer decay, 
Who plays to win, Shall win to lay; 
The breast where Love had plann'd his reigns 
Shall burn unquenc!'d wit lust of garn ; 
And all the charms that wit can boass 
In dreams of bitter luck be lost ! 
T hus, neither innocent nor gays 
T he useless hours Shall fleet away; 
Haile Time o'erlooks the trivial strife, 
And, scoffirg, shakes the sands Fe. 


G is pregnant with almost every evil, 
and the fatal source of miseries the most distressful 
to man. Wealth, happiness, and every thing valu- 
able, are too often sacrificed to it. It rends asun- 
der the bands of friendship and the ties of love. 
The wife, once loved and beloved, is made wretched 
for lite; and the sweet babes that hung with delight- 
ful fondness around the Knees, are thrown upon the 
cold charity of their relations; who perhaps will 
teach them to lisp cut curses on their parents“ me- 
mory. 
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Gaming is now a business among people of fashion; 
hose incomes are great or small, just as their cus- 
tomers are numerous or few. 'T heir tables or shops 
are always open to every one that has got money to 
lay out, and a whole coat to his back ; for there is 
zuch a charm in the word, that he whom merchants 
and tradesmen denominate a swindler or cheat, will 
puss Current with a duke and a duchess tul they 
know he has got no money in his pocket. 

Men who have ruined themselves by playing are 
glad to join the very scoundrels that destroyed 
them, and live upon the spoils of others. Estates 
are now almost as frequently made over by whist 
and hazard, as by deeds and settlements; and the 
chariot of many of our ladies of fashion may be said 
to © rolb upon the four aces.” 

Gamesters generally lose their temper and hu- 
manity with their money, and grudge their tamilies 
the necessaries of life, while they themselves are 
$quandering thousands. 

Gaming, like Freuch liberty, levels all distinc- 
tions. The peer and his valet ; the man of honour 
and a swindler, may happen to sit at the same table; 
and a looker- on cannot distinguisli the man of rank 
from a sharper sprung from the very dregs of the 
vulgar. 


EXAMPLES. 


A MAN of pleasure ; a person of high bicth, and 
high spirit; of great parts, and strong passions ;, 
every way accomplished; not least in iniquity. 
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His unkind treatment was the death of a most ami- 
able wife: his gaming; love of pleasure, and great 
extravagance, in effect, disinherited his only child. 

«© The sad evening before he died (says our au- 
ther) 1 was with him. Ne one was there but 
his physician, and an intimate” whom Waun and 
whom he had ruined. 

At my coming in he said, Vou and the- ih 
Sician are come too late; I have neither life nor 
hope! You both aim at miracles: you would 
raise the dead.” : 

Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any 
thing from the physician, he lay silent, as far as 
sudden darts of pain would permit, till the clock 
$truck.—T hen, with vehemence—* Oh, time, time! 
it is fit thou shouldst thus strike thy murderer to 
the heart. How art thou fled for ever !—A month! 
Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for years; though 
an age were too little for the much I have to do. 
Pray you that can. I never prayed; I cannot pray; 
nor need F. Is not Heaven on my side already? 
It closes with my conscience; its severest strokes 
but second my own.” 

His friend being much touched, even to tears, at 
this (who could forbear ? I could not) with a most 
affectionate look he $said—*« Keep those tears for 
thyself: I have undone thee.—Dost weep for me? 
That's cruel. What can pain me more!“ | 

Here his friend, too much affected, would have 
Teft him : 

« No; stay 3 still may'st hope; wy 
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tore hear me. How madly have I talked! How 
madly hast thou listened and believed! But look 
on my present state, as a full answer to thee, and to 
myself. This body is all weakness and pain; but 
my soul, as if stung by torment to greater strength 
and spirit, is full powerful to reason, full mighty to 
Suffer. And that, which thus triumphs within the 
Jaws of mortality, is doubtless munortal.—And as 
for a Deity, nothing less than an Almighty could 
afflict what I feel! My soul, as my body, lies in 
ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought. 
Remorse for the past throws my thought on the 
future: worse dread of the future strikes it back. 
on the past !—I turn, and turn, and find no ray. 
Didst thou feel half the mountain that is on me, 
thou wouldest struggle with the martyr for his 
stake, and bless Heaven for the flames. hat is, 
not an everlasting flame ;—that is not an un- 
quenchable fire. —My principles have poisoned my 
friend; my extravagance has beggared my boy; 
ny unkindness has murdered my wife !—And is 
there another Hell —Oh, thou blasphemed, yet. 
most indulgent Lord God! Hell itself is a refuge, 
if it hides me from thy frown.” 

« Soon after his understanding failed. His terri- 
fied imagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, 
or ever forgot. And ere the sun (which I hope 
has seen few like him) arose, the gay, young, noble, 
ingenious, accomplizhed, and most wretched Alta- 
mont expired. 
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IT is related of Mr. Locke, that being invited to 
a company of the highest rank and first abilities in 
the kingdom, and hearing cards called for as soon 
as dinner was over, he retired thoughtful to a win- 
dow; and being asked the reason of his serious- 
ness, replied, “ He had not slept the foregoing 
night, for the pleasure which their lordships had 
given him to expect from that day's conversation, 
with men of the first character for sense and genius; 
and hoped his sorrow for his dis appointment would 
be forgiven him.” This seasonable rebuke had 
the proper effect: the game was instantly thrown 
up, and conversation restored with a brilliancy 
suitable to the illustrious assembly. 

IN one of the principal cities in Europe lived 
Lucius and Sapphira, blessed with a moderate for- 
tune, health, mutual love, and peace of mind. 
Their family consisted of two little darlings, a son 
and a daughter. They seemed to want for nothing 
as an addition to their happiness; nor were they 
insensible of what they enjoyed; but, animated with 
gratitude to Heaven, they were happy instruments 
of good to all about them. Towards the close of 
the summer in 1765, Lucius happening to fall in 
company with some neighbouring gentlemen who 
proposed to waste an hour or so at cards, he con- 
sented, more in complaisance to the taste of others 
than his own. Like other gamesters, he met with 
a variety of fortune (a variety more $ducing than a 
continuance either of good or bad) aud being warn 
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with liquor, he was inconsiderately drawn in, before 
the campany broke up, to involve himsclf more 
than his fortune could bear. The next day, on so- 
ber reflection, he could not support the thoughts of 
that distress which his folly had brought upon his 
Sapphira, and her .little innocents. He had not 
courage enough to acquaint her with what had hap- 
pened; and, whilst in the midst of pangs to which 
he had -been hitherto a stranger, he was visited, 
and again tempted, by one of the last night's com- 
pany, to try his fortune once more. In order to 
drown reflection, and in hopes of recovering his 
loss, he flew to the fatal place; nor did he leave it 
till he had lost his all. The consequence of which 
was, that the next day, in undescribable despair, 
aſter writing to acquaint. Sapphira with what had 
happened, he shot himself through the head. The 
news of this deprived the lady of her senses. She 
is (at least was lately) confined in a mad-house; 
and the two little innocents, destitute of parents 
and of fortune, have a troublesome world to strug- 
gle with; and are likely to feel all the miseries 
which poverty and a servile dependence entail upon 
the wretched. 

A YOUNG lady who lived in the North was on 
the point of marriage with a young gentleman, of 
whom she was passionately fond, and by whom she 
was as greatly beloved. She was at the same time 
adnured by a person of high rank, but Whose pas- 
Sion, as he was already married, was consequently 
dishangurable. He was determined, however, at 
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any rate, to indulge his diabolical lusts ; but the 
tady being a person of the strictest honour, he was 
obliged to act with caution, and keep his intentions 
a secret. Knowing her propensity to gaming, he 
laid a snare for her, into which she fell, to the great 
diminution of her fortune. Tliis he, fiend-ike, took 
care to have represemed with the most aggravated 
circumstances to the gentleman to whom she was 
engaged. Upon which his friends painted to the 
young lover the dreadful inconvenierices of his tak- 
ing a gamester to wife: that poverty, disease, and 
probably dishonour to his bed, were the likely con- 
sequences. In a word, they so managed matters, 
as to break off the match. The * noble villain ” 
who occasioned the breach between the lovers, 
notwithstanding, rnassed his wicked ends: his ad- 
dresses and proposals met with the contempt and 
abhorrence which they deserved. Yet, though she 
preserved her chastity—a ' circumstance very pre- 
carious among female gamesters—the loss of her in. 
tended spouse, on whom she had inviotably fixed 
her affections, thre her into a decline, which, in a 
few months, put a period to her life. ; 
THE late Colonel Daniel (who took great plea- 
sure in giving advice to young officers, guiding 
them in their military functions, &c.) whenever he 
was upon this article of gaming, used always to tell 
the following story of himself, as a warning to 
others; and to shew that a little resolution may 
conquer this absurd passion. During Queen Anne's 
wars, he was an ensigu in the English army then in 
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Spain: but he was so absoluteby possessed by this 
evil, that all duty, and every thing else which pre- 
vented his gratifying that darling passion, was griev- 
ous to him. He scarce allow ed himself time to rest; 
or, if he slept, his dreams presented packs of cards 
to his eyes, and the rattling of dice to his ears. His 
meals were neglected ; or, if he attended them, he 
looked upon that as so much lost time, swallowed 
his meat with precipitance, and hurried to the gam- 
ing-table again, In one word, he was, a protessed 
gamester. For some time fortune was his friend; 
and he was so successful, that he has often spread 
his winnings. on the ground, and rolled himself 
upon them, in order that it might be said of him, 
© He wallowed in gold.“ Such was his lite for a 
considerable time; but, as he often said (and, we 
may presume, every considerate man will join with 
him) „it was the most miserable part of it.” Afier 
some time he was ordered on the recruiting duty; 
and at Barcelona he raised 150 recruits for the 
regiment ; though even this business was left en- 
tirely to his serjeant, that he might be more at lei- 
Sure to attend his darling passion. After some 
changes of good and ill luck, fortune declared so 
openly against him, that in one unlucky run he was 
totally stripped of the last farthing. In this distress 
he applied to the captain of the same regiment with 
himself for a Ican of ten guineas ; which was refused 
with these words:“ What! lend my money to a 
professed gamester! No, Sir; I must be excused ; 
for, of necessity, I must lose either my money or 
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my friend. I therefore choose to keep my money.” 
With this taunting refusal he retired to his lodging; 
where he threw himself on the bed, to lay his 
thoughts and his Sorrows to a momentary rest dur. 
ing the heat of the day. A gnat; or some such in- 
sect happening to bite him, he awoke ; when his 
melancholy situation immediately presented itself to 
him in stromg colours: without money; and no 
prospe& how to get any, to subsist himself, and 
his recruits to the regiment, who were then at a 
great distance from him; and should they desert 
for want of their pay, he must be answerable for it; 
and he could expect nothing but cashiering for 
csappointing the queen's service. He had no friend! 
for he whom he had esteemed such, had not only 
re fused to assist him, but had added taunts to his 
refusal. He had no acquaintance there; and stran- 
gers, he knew, would not let him have so large a 
Sum as was adequate to his real necessty. This 
nattirally led him to reftect seriously on what had 
induced him to commence gamester; and this he 
presently perceived was idleness. He had now 
found the cause; but the cure was still wanting. 
How was this to be effected, so as to preclude a re- 
lapse? Something must be done; some method 
pursued, so effectually to employ his time, as to 
prevent his having any to throw away on gaming. 
In this state of mind it occurred to him that the 
ad jutancy of the regiment was to be disposed of; 
and this he determined to purchase, as a post the 
most likely to find him a sufficient and laudable way 
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of passing his time. He had letters of credit, to 
diuw for what sum he pleased for his promotion in 
the army; but not to throw away idly, or to en- 
courage his extravagance. Thus far all was well; 
but the main difficulty remained; and he must get 
to the regiment before he could take any steps to- 
wards the intended purchase, or draw for the sum 
to make it with. While he was thus endeavouring 
to fall upon some expedient to extricate himselt out 
of this dilemma, his friend, the captain, who had 
refused him in the morning, came to pay him a visit. 
After a very cool reception on the Colonel's side, 
the other began by asking him what steps he in- 
tended to take to relieve himself from the anxiety 
he plainly perceived he was in? The colonel then 
told him all that he had been thinking upon that 
head, and the resolution he had made of purchasing 
the adjutancy as soon as he could join the regiment. 
His frierd then getting up and embracing him, said, 
« My dear Daniel! I refused you m the morning 
in that abrupt manner in order to bring you to 
a sense of the dangerous situation you were in, and 
to make you reflect seriously on the folly of the 
way of life in which you are engaged. I heartily 
rejoice that it has had the desired effect. Pursue 
the laudable resolution you have made; for be as- 
sured, that IDLENESS AND GAMING ARE THE RUIN 
or YOUTH. My interest, advice, and purse, are now 
at your command. There; take it, and please your- 
Self with what is necessary to subsist yourself and 
the recruits,” This presently brought the Colonel 
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oft the bed; and the ufternoon's behaviour entirely 
obliterated the harshness of the morning's refusal. 
He now viewed the Captain in the agreeable light 
of a sincere friend, and for ever after esteemed and 
found him such. In short, the Colonel set out with 
his recruits for the regiment; where he gained 
great applanse for his success; which, as well as 
his commission, he had well nigh. lost by one morn- 
ing's folly. He immediately solicited for, and pur- 
chased the adjutancy ; and from that day never 
touched cards or dice, but (as they ought to be used) 
merely for diversion, or to unbend the mind after 
too close an attention to serious affairs. 

OF all gamesters, and gaming in general, if it be 
excessive, we may justly conciude, that, whether 
they win or lose for the present, their gains are not 
« munera fortunæ, sed insidize,” as Seneca observes ; 
* not Fortune's gifts, but baits to ensnare their vota- 
nes.” The common catastrophe is beggary, in re- 
turn for the little pleasure and small gains which 
they now and then derive. Their wives, children, 
fanclies, parents, friends, suffer for and deplore 
their career in the niean time; and they themselves 
bitterly rue it in the end. A gentleman, my par- 
ticular friend (savs the above-quoted writer) who 
had the honour to be many years an eminent game- 
ster, being without money, committed a robbery 
upon the highway, to procure another stake, that 
he might return to his profession. It happened un- 
fortunately that he was taken; and though he had 
great interest with some persons, Who shall be 


namcles3—yet he was committed, and hanged. This 
gentleman's ill luck continued all the while he was in 
gavl ; so that he was compelled to dispose of his body 
to the Surgeons, and lost his money to a friend who 
visited him in the cells the night before his execu- 
tion, He appeared, however, next morning with 
great composure. No reflection on the past, no 
anticipation of the :uture, caused him once to 
change countenance during his passage to the gal- 
lows ; and though he was about to receive death 


$0 indifferent was he as to what should befall him, 


that he bravely retused to say Amen to the pray- 


ers! ” What a horrid proof of the total annihila-- 


tion of all right and generous feelings, produced by 
a love of gaming. 
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SENTIMENTS. 


Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy, 


Humanity, or Mercy, is the first great at - 
tribute of the Deity, ** who maketh his rain to fall 
upon the just and the unjust. Consequently there 
is nothing that can bring a man to $0 near a likeness 
to his maker. | 

The cruel are a scandal to their species, and in 
truth are but savage beasts that walk upright on 
two feet, when, like their fellow brutes, they should 
trudge on all four. 

A good-natured man is easy in himself, and stu- 
dies to make others so; and a denial from him is 
better relished, by his obliging regret in doing it, 
than a favour granted by another. 

That scourge of the human race, War, is totally 
repugnant to this generous attribute; but it pre- 
sents innumerable opportunities of its being exer- 
cised ; and he who spares a cruel enemy, when in 
his power, gains more honour than by winning 2 
battle, 
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\EXAMPLES, 


«THE Senate of the Areopagites being assembled 
together in a mountain, without any roof but Hea- 
yen, the Senators perceived a bird of prey, which 
pursued a little sparrow that came to save itself in 
me bosom of one of their company. This man, 
who naturally was harsh, threw it from him 0 
roughly that he killed it; whereat the court was 
offended ; and a decree was made, by which he was 
condemned and banished from the Senate: where 
the judicious may observe, that this company, which 
was at that time one of the gravest in the world, did 
it not for the care they had to make a law concerning 
sparrows; but it was to shew that clemency and 
a merciful inclination was so necessary in a state, 
that a man destitute of it was nct worthy to hold 
any place in the goverament, he having you it were) 
renounced humanity. 

TITUS VESPASIAN, the Emperor, was de- 
servedly called the darling of mankind : he pro- 
ſessed that he took upon him the supreme pontifi- 
cate, because in so high a priesthood he mig ht be 
obliged to keep his hands pure fram the blood ct 
all men; which he also performed: and, saith 
Suetonias, from that time forth he never was the 
author of, or consenting to, the death of any man, 
although Sometimes there were offered him just 
causes of revenge; but he used to say, „He had 
rather perish himself than be the ruin of another.“ 
When two patricians stood convicted of high-treazon, 
H 3 
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he thought it sufficient to admenish them in there 
words: To desist from 5uch designs; that prin- 
tes were ordained by fate; that if they wanted any 
other thing of him, they might ask and have ir.” 
Soon àtter, the mother ot one of them living far off, 
lest she should be affrighted with some sad news, 
he sent his own messengers to inform her of the 
danger and safety of her son. Although his brother 
Domitian did manifestly conspire against him, yet 
he did him no harm, nor lessened him in any thing; 
but dealt with him by intreaties, that he would bcar 
him a friendly mind; and, after all, nominated him 
his colleagne and successor in the empire. But all 
this gocdness wrought little with this unnatural 


brother ; for Sο afier he was poisoned by him, to 


the great loss of all mankind. 

XI. ANTONIUS the philosopher and emperor, 
excelled most other men in this excellent virtue; as 
he manifestly shewed, in that glorious action of his 
towards Avidius Cassius and his family, who had 
rebelled against him in Egypt. For as the Senate, 
elid bitterly prosecute Avidius and all his relations, 
Antonius, as if they had been his friends, did always 
appear as an intercessor in their behalt. Nothing 
can repre-ent him herein so much to the life, as to 
recite part of 1he oration which, upon this oc- 
custon, was made by him in the oe nate, to this pur- 
pose. As for what concerns the Cassian rebel- 
hon, I beserch yon, Conscript Fathers, that, laying 
aside the severity of your censure, you will preserve 
mine and your own ciemeacy. Neither let any wan 
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be slain by the Senate, nor let any man suffer that 
is a Senator, Let not the blood of any patrician be 
spilt; let the banished return, and the exiles be re- 
stored to their estates : I heartily wish that I could 
restore them that are already dead unto life again. 
In an Emperor I could never approve of the revenge 
of his own injuries, which, however it may be often- 
times just, yet, for the most part, it not always, it 
appears to be cruel. You shall therefore pardon 
the children, $0n-in-law, and wife of Avidius Cas- 
Sius, But why do I say, pardon them, since there 
is none of them that have done amiss? Let them 
live therefore, and let them know that they live in 
zecurity under Marcus, Let them live in the enjoy - 
ment of their patrimony, and in the possession of 
their garments, their gold and silv«c, and let them 
be not only rich, but safe. Let then have the ftree- 
dom to trausport themselves into all places as they 
please; that throughout the wv hole world, and i: 
the sight of all people, they may bear along with 
them the true and unquestionable instance of yours 
and my clemency. Neither, O ye Conscript Fathers, 
is this any remarkable cloinency to pardon the chil- 
dren and wives of the rebellious; I therefore desire 
vou, that you would free at once all senators and 
knights of Rome that are under accusation, not only 
from death and banishment, but also from fear and 
hatrcd, from iufamy and injury. Allow thus much 
to my present times, that in these conspiracies, 
framed tor the erection of tyranny, the blood ct 
those that fell in the tumult itaeli may sudice, and 
H 4 
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that the pini-hment may proceed no further.“ This 
eration was so pleasing to the Senate and populace 
ot Rome, that they extolled the clemency of Marcus 
with infinite praises. 

ALPHONSUS, King of Naples and Sicily, was 
all goodness and mercy. He had besieged the city 
of Cajeta, that had insolently rebelled against him; 
and the city being distressed for want of necessary 
provisions, put forth all their old men, women, and 
children, and such as were unserviceable, and shut 
their gates against them. The king's counsel ad- 
vised that they should not be permitted to pass, but 
should be forced back again into the city; by which 
means he Should speedily become the master of it. 
The king, pitying the distressed multitude, suffered 
them to depart; though he knew eit would occasion 
the protraction of the siege. But when he could 
not take the city, some were so bold as to tell him, 
that it had been his own in case he had not dealt in 
this manner, But (said the king) I value the safety 
of so many pet$ons at the rate of an hundred Ca- 
jetas.” Yet he was not long without that neither : 
for the citizens, moved with so great a virtue, and 
repenting themselves of their dislovalty, yielded it 
to him of their own accord. Antonius Caldora was 
also one of the most powerful and obs inate enemies 
of the realm of Naples; but being in a great battle 
overthrown and made prisoner, all men persuaded 
the king to rid his hands of this insolent person, 
who had been so dangerous to the kingdom. Al- 
phonsus was the only person that opposed it; and 
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not only gave him his life, but also resfored him to 
his forfeited estate; he also gave back unto his 
wife all his plate, precious furniture, and household 
stuff, that were fallen into his hands, only reserving 
to himself one vessel of crystal. These were the 
deeds of this illustrious prince; whereunto his 
specches were also agreeable. For being asked 
why he was thus favourable to all men, even to 
those that were evil? *© Because (saith he) good 
men are won by justice, and the bad by clemency.“ 
And when some of his ministers complained of his 
lenity, and said It was more than became a prince, 
© What then (said he) would you have lions and 
bears to reign over you? for clemency is the pro- 
perty of men, as cruelty is that of the wild beasts.“ 
Nor did he say other than what is truth; for the 
greater a man is, and (as I may say) the more hes 
a man, the more prone and inclinable will he be to 
this virtue ; which is therefore called Humanity. 
ONE Guydomer, a viscount, having found a great 
treasure in the dominions of Richard the First, sur- 
named Cœur de Leon, for fear of the king, fled to 
a town of France for his safeguard. Thither Rich- 
ard pursued him; but the town denied him en- 
trance : going therefore about the walls to find out 
the fittest places to assault it, one Bertram de Gur- 
don, or, as others call him, Peter Basile, shot at 
him with a poisoned arrow from a strong bow, and 
therewith gave him a wound in the arm (in the eye, 
saith Fuller) which, being negletted at first, and 
uttered to rankle, or, as others say, handled by an 
Hs 
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unskifful surgeon, in four days brought him to 
his end. Finding hintself past hope of recovery, 
he caused the party that had wounded him to be 
brought before him : who being asked what had 
moved him to do this fact? answered, That King 
Richard had killed his father, and two of his bro- 
thers, with his own hand, and therefore he would 
do it if it were to do again.” Upon this insolent an- 

swer, every one thought that the King would have 
adjudged him to some terrible punishment ; when 
contrary to their expectations, in a high degree cf 
clemency, he not only freely forgave him, but gave 
special charge he should be set at liberty, and that 
no man should presume to do him the least hurt; 
commanding besides, to give him an hundred $h:1- 
lings to bear him away. 

AUGUSTUS CASAR, walking abroad with 
Diomedes his freed-man, a wild boar had broken 
the place of his restraint, and seemed to run directly 
towards Augustus. The freed-man, in whom at 
that time there was more of fear than of prudence, 
consulting his own safety, took hold of the emperor, 
and placed him before himself: yet Augustus never 
discovered any sign of anger or offence at what he 
did. He also managed the commonwealth with that 
clemency and mercy, that when in the theatre it 
was recited, O Dominum aquum & bonum, O gracious 
and good Governor!” all the people turned their 
eyes upon hint, and gave him their applanse. 

C. JULIVS CESAR was not more famous for 
his valour in overcoming his enemies, than he was 
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for his clemency, wherein at once he overcame 
both them and himself. Cornelius, Phagita, one of 
the bloody emissaries of Sylla, in the civil dissen- 
tions betwixt him and Marius, iadustrivusly hunted 
vat Ciesar (as one ot the Marian party) irom all his 
lurking holes, at last took him, and was with diffi- 
culiy persuaded to let him escape at the price of 
two talents. When the times changed, and that it 
was in his power to be geverely revenged of this 
man, yet he never did him the l-ast harm, as one 
that could not be angry with the winds when the 
tempest was over. L. Domitius, an old and sharp 
enemy of his, held Corfinſum against him with 
thirty cohorts; there were also with him very many 
Senators, knights of Rome, and the flower and 
Strength of the Pompeian party. Cæsar besieged 
the town ; and the soldiers talked cf surrendering 
both the town and themselves to Czar. Domitius, 
despairing of any mercy, commanded a physician of 
his to bring him a cup of poison. The physician, 
Knowing he would repeat it upon the appearance of 
Cx52r's cleniency, gave himg instead of poison, a 
$0poriterous potion, Ihe town being surrendered, 
Cesar called all the more honourable persons to 
his catüp, spoke civilly to them, and, having ex- 
bated them to peaceable and quiet counsels, sent 
them away in satety, with whatsover was theirs, 
V hen Domitius heard of this, he repented of the 
poison he supposed he had taken: but being freed 
of that fear by his physician, he went out unto 
Cazar, who gave him his lite, liberty, and estate. 
H 6 
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In the battle of, Pharsalia, as he rode to and fro, he 
cried, Spare the citizens] nor was any killed, 
but such only as continued to make resistance. 
After the battle, he gave leave to every man of his 
own side to save one of the contrary : and at last, 
by his edict, gave leave to all whom he had not yet 
pardoned, to return in peace to Italy, to enjoy their 
estates, honours, and commands. When he heard 
of the death of Pompey, which was caused by the 
villainy of others, so far was he from exulting, that 
he broke out into tears, and prosecuted his murder- 
ers with slaughtet and blood. 

LEWIS the Twelfth, the next heir to the crown 
of France, was eagerly persecuted by Charles the 
Eighth, the then king: who, being displeased that 
he had no issue of his own, so far pressed him, that 
at last he was shut up in prison, with little hopes of 
his life; and most of the nobles and people, em- 
bracing the present times, declared themselves 
against the unfortunate prince. But Charles dying 
vn the sudden, Lewis ascended the throne, to the 
amazement of many, who now began to change their 
countenance and speech, and sought to insinuate 
themselves into the good grace and favour of the 
new prince. Some also, who had. been constant 
to him in his adversity, began now to lift up their 
heafts high. Amongst these, one with great con- 
fidence came to the king, and begged the estate of 
a citizen of Orleans, who in that sad time had 
Shewed himself to be one of the sharpest enemies of 
Lewis, Here it was that the king, with a royal 
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mind, made him this reply: Ask something else 
of me, and I will shew that 1 have respect unto 
your merits ; but of this say no more; for the King 
of France doth not concern himself with the in- 
juries -of the Duke of Orleans: this was his title 
before he came to the crown. He declared that he 
would have the same counseYors and guards as the 
dead king had, in the same honour, and DEEP 
same Salaries, 
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SENTIMENTS. 


i 1 Seest thou a man diligent in his business, he shall Stand 


q ; before kings, he 5hall not stand before mean men. 

4 A : SIS 

7% MAN who gives his children a habit of industry, 

1 i provides for them better than by giving them a stock 

1 ' of money. 

1 Industry accomplishes things that to the idle and 
| indoient appear impossibilnies. 


The active do commonly more than they are 
obliged to do; the indoulent do less. 

The man who with industry and diligence fills up 
the duties of his station, is hke the clear river, 
which reſines as it flows, an gladdens and fertilizes 
every land through which 't es. 

To strive with difficulties, and to conquer them, 
is the highest human felicit) ;—the next is to Sirive, 
and deserve to conquer. | 

No man can be happy in total idleness. He that 
should be condemned to lie torpid and motionless, 
would fly for r-creation to the mines and gallies. 

The hand of the diligent maketh rich; but the 
soul ot the s)uggard dev're.h aud ha h nothing. 
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The bread gained by industry is the sweetest, 
because it is eaten with satisfaction. 


EXAMPLES, | 
x . 


THE Court of the Areopagites was the most ho- 
nourable in the city of Athens. In this solemn au- ; 
dience it was most diligently inquired, W hat man- | 
ner of life each Athenian led ; what kind of income 'L 
or revenue he enjoyed; and by what means it was " 
that he maintained himself and family. They were | 
taught to follow some honest course of life, as know - | 
ing they were to give x public account thereof: and | 
if any man was convicted of idleness, or a reproach- 
ful way of life, he had a brand of infamy fixed upon 
him, or else was driven out of the city, as an un- 
profitable and pernicious member. By this ex- 
emplary procedure they put sloth and indolence 
out of countenance, and filled their commonwealth 1 4 
with examples of every kind of industry, without | 
fear of incurring the danger of a public accusations | 
Had we these Areopagites among us (Says one) how 4 
many idle fellows, who nuw hve by plunder, by . 
sIarpin'g young gentieinen at plav, or by setting N if 
and drawing in apprentices to rub their masters, 1 
would be obliged to lay by the sword they have 1 
impudently sumed, together with the title of ö 
Gentlemen, and return to the honest trades to | 
which they were brought vp, or at least be some 
other way made uscful to the public! In short, 
what an alteration should we find for the better, 
did we follow the wisdom of these ancients, ia 
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enacting and enforcing laws against idleness, which 
Should make every man give an account of his time, 
and be answerable for his way of life. 

AT Athens there were two poor young men, 
Menedemes and Asclepiades, who were greatly ad- 
dicted to the study of philosophy. They had ne 
visible means of support; yet kept up their plight 
and colour, looked hale, well, and in good con. 
dition. The judges had information given them of 
the retired life of these two, and of their neither 
having any thing to live on, nor apparently doing 
any thing to maintain themselves: consequently, az; 
they could not live. without sustenance, it was in- 
ferred that they must have some clandestine means 
of subsisting. Upon this ground of information the 
young men were summoned before the judges, and 
ordered to answer to the charge. One of the ac- 
cused, after saying that little credit was given to 
what a man could urge in his own defence (it being 
natural to believe that every criminal will either 


deny or extenuate the crimes he is charged with) 


and adding that the testimony of a disinterested 


person was not liable to suspicion, desired that a 


certain baker, whom he named, might be sum- 
moned, and answer for them. Accordingly the 
baker, being come, declared that the young men 
under examination took it by turns to grind his 
corn every night; and that for the night's work he 
every morning paid the young man who ground at 
the hand-mill a drachma, that is about a groat. 
The judges, surprized at their abstinence and in- 
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dustry, ordered, as a reward of their virtue, that 
200 drachmas should be paid them out of the public 
money. 

- THAT famous disturber and scourge of man- 
kind, Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, used to say, 
«© That by resolution and perseverance a man might 
do every thing. Now though we may not entirely 
agree with his majesty, so far at least we may ven- 
ture to observe, „That every man may, by un- 
remitting application and endeavours, do much 
more than at the first setting out he thought it pos- 
sible that he ever could do:“: 4 they can conquer 
who believe they can.“ 

THOSE who have searched into human nature 
remark, That nothing so much shews the nobleness 
of the soul, as that its felicity consists in action. 
I have heard of a gentleman who was under close 
confinement in the Bastile seven years; during 
which time he amused himself in scattering a few 
small pins about his chamber, gathering them up 
again, and placing them in different figures on the 
arm of a great chair. He often told his friends 
afterwards, that unless he had found out this piece 
of exercise, he verily believed he should have lost 
his senses. 0 

SIR William Temple, in his Heads for an Essay 
on the different conditions of life and fortune, plea. 
. Santly tells us of „ an old man near the Hague, 
who (says he) served my house from his dairy, and 
grew so rich, that he gave it over, bought a house, 
and furnished it, at the Hague, resolving to live at 
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ease the rest of his life; but at length grew so 
weary of being idle, that he sold it, and returned 
again to his dairy. 
„LOVE labour (cried a philosopher;) if you do 
not want it for food, you may for physic.“ He is 
idle that might be better employed. The idle man 
15 more perplexed what to do, than the industrious 
in doing what he ought. Action keeps the soul in 
constant health; but idleness corrupts and rusts 
the mind : for a man of great abilities may, by neg- 
ligence and idleness, become so mein and despicable, 
us to be an incumbrance to Society, and a burthen to 
himself. There are but very few (says Mr, Ad- 
dison) who know how to be idle and innocent.“ By 
doing nothing we learn not only to do ill, but to 
Suffer it too; and he that follows recreations instead 
of his business, shall in a little time have no business 
to follow. 2 
DEMOSTHENES is an immortal instance of 
the noblest perseverance—the only virtue that is 
crowned. He was extremely affected with the ho- 
nours which he saw paid to the orator Callistratus; 
and $till more with the supreme power of eloquence 
over the minds of men; and, not being able to re- 
sist its charms, he gave himself wholly up ts it; 
from henceforth renounced all other studies and 
pleasures; and during the cominuance of Callistra- 
tus at Athens, he .never quitted him, but made all 
the improvement he could from his precepts: The 
first essay of his eloquence was against his guar- 
dians; whom he obliged to refund a part of his 
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ſortune. Encouraged by this event, he ventured to 
speak before the people, but with very ill success. 
He had a weak voice, a thick way of speaking, and 
a very short breath; notwithstanding which, his 
periods were so long, that he was often obliged to 
stop in the midst of them for respiration. This oc- 
casioned his being hissed by the whole audience. As 
he withdrew, hanging down his head, and in the 
utmost confusion, Satyrus, one of the most excel- 
lent actors of those times, who was his friend, met 
him ; and, having learnt from himself the cause of 
his being so much deje cted, assured him, That the 
evil was not without remedy, and that his case was 
not so desperate as he imagined. He desired him 
to repeat some of the verses of Sophocles and Eu- | 
ripides to him; which he did. Satyrus spoke them Ws 
after him; and gave them such graces, by the tone, CH 
gesture, and spirit with which he pronounced them, | F 
that Demosthenes himself found them quite ditter- 
ent from what they were in his own manner of | 
speaking. He perceived plainly what he wanted, f 
and applied himself strenuously to the acquiring of | 
it, His efforts to correct his natural defect of | U 
utterance, and to perfect himself in pronunciation, 41% 
Seem almost incredible; and prove (as Cicero re- l i 
marks) that an industrious perseverance can sur- 4 
mount almost all things. He stammered to such a | 
degree, that he could not pronounce some letters; 
among others, that with which the name of «+ Rhe- 
toric, the art he studied, begins: he was also 
Short-breathed, as abovementioned. « These ob- 
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stacles he overcame at length, by putting small 
pebbles into his mouth, pronouncing several verses 
in that manner without interruption ; and ac- 
companying it with walking, or going up steep and 
dithcult places; so that at last no letter made him 
hesitate ; and his breath held out through the long- 
est periods. He went also to the sea side; and 
vw hilst the waves were in the most violent agitation, 
he pronounced harangues, both to strengthen his 
voice, and to accustom himself, by the confused 
noise of the waters, to the roar of the people, and 
the tumultuous cries of public assemblies. De- 
mosthenes took no less care of his action than of 
his voice. He had a large looking-glass in his 
house, which served to teach him gesture, and at 
which he used to declaim before he spoke in public, 
To correct a fault which he had contracted by an 
ill habit of shrugging up his shoulders, he practised 
standing upright in a very narrow pulpit, or ros- 
trum, over which hung an halberd in such a man. 
ner, that if, in the heat of action, that motion 
escaped him, the point of the weapon might szrve 
at the same time to admonish and eorrect him, 
His application io study was no less surprizing. 
To be the more removed from noise, and less sub- 
ject to distraction, he shut himself up in a small 
room under ground, semetimes for months to- 
gether; and there it was, by the light of his lamp, 
that he composed those admirable oraticns which 
were said, by them who envied him, to ** smell of 
the oil; to imply, that they were too elaborate, 
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Demosthenes heard them; and only told them, in | 
reply, „It is pan that yours did not cost you $0 | 
much trouble. He rose constantly very early in 
the morning; and used to say, that he was sorry 
when any workman was at his business before him. ö 
We may further judge of his extraordinary efforts 
to acquire excellence of every kind, from the pains 2% 
he took in copying Theucydides's History eight | I 
times with his own hand, in order to render the 1 
style of that great man familiar to him. And his 1 
labour was well bestowed; for it was by these | j 
means that he carried the art of declaiming to the 1 
highest degree of perfection of which it was ca- 5 
pable; whence it is plain he well knew its value | 
and importance. When he was asked, three seve- * 
ral times, which quality he thought most necessary 5 
in an orator, he gave no other answer than, . Pro- 17 
nunciation.“ Insinuating thereby that qualification "4 
to be the only one of which the want could least be 'f 
concealed, and which was most capable of conceal- 
ing other defects; and that pronunciation alone } 
could give considerable weight even to an indiffer- 1 
ent orator; when without it the most excellent | | 
could not hope for much success. As to De- 1 
mosthenes, Cicero tells us, that his success was $6 | it 
great, that all Greece came in crowds to Athens to | 1 | 
heur him speak; and he adds, that merit so great as 1 
his could not but have that effect. Y 
 VARIA SERVILIUS, descended of a Pretorian | 
family, was remarkable for nothing but sloth and 
wmeolences in which he grew old and odicus; in- — 
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gomuch, that it was commonly said, by such as 
passed his house, Hic Varia situs est; Here lies 
Varia, speaking of him as of a person not only 


dead, but buried to all intents and purposes of ra- 


tional existence. 

DIONYSIUS the Elder being asked if he was at 
Fisure, and had nothing of business to do; “ The 
Gods forbid (cried he) that ever it should be 80 
with me; tor a bow, they say, will break, if it be 
overbent; but the mind, it it be overslack.” - 

ABOUT fifty years ago the small territory of 
Cancar, known in the maratime charts under the 
name of Ponthiamas, was wholly uncultivated, and 
almost destitute of inhabitants. A Chinese merchant, 
commander of a vessel, which he employed in com- 
merce, frequented these coasts. Being a man of 
that intelligent, reflective genius which so cha- 
racteristically marks his nation, he could not, with- 
out pain, behold immense tracts of ground con- 
demned to sterility, though naturally more fertile 
than those which formed the riches of his own 
country, He constructed therefore a plan for their 
improvement. With this view, having first of all 
hired a number of labdurers, some Chinese, others 
from the neighbouring nations, he with great ad- 
dress insinuated himself into the favour of the most 
powerful princes ; who, for a certain subsidy, as- 
signed him a guard for his protection. In the course 
of his voyage to Batavia and the Philippine Islands, 
he borrowed from the Europeans their most useful 
discoveries and improvements, particularly the art 
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of fortification and defence : with regard to in- 
ternal police, he gave the preference to the Chinese. 
The profits of his commerce soon enabled him to 
raise ramparts, sink ditches, and provide artillery. 
These preliminary precautions secured hun a coup 
de main, and protected him from the enterprizes of 
the surroundiag nations, He distributed the lands 
to his labourers, without the least reservation of 
any of those duties or taxes known by the names of 
services, or fines of alienation ; duties which, by 
allowing uo real property, become the most fatal 
Scourge to agriculture, and suggest an idea which 
revolts against the common sense of every wise na- 
tion. He provided his colomsts at the same tiuic 
with all sorts of instruments proper tor the labour 
and improvement of their grounds. In forming a 
labouring and commercial people, he thought that 
no laws ought to be enacted but those which Nature 
has established tor the human race in every cli- 
mate : he made those laws respected by observing 
them first hunself, and exhibiting an example of 
smplicity, industry, frugality, humanity, and gocd 
f-ith. He formed therefore no system of laws ;— 
tut he did more: he established morals. His ter- 
ritories soon became the country of every industri- 
ous man who wished to settle there. His port was 
open to all nations; the woods were cleared; the 
grounds judiciously laboured, and son with rice; 
canals cut from the rivers watered their fields; and 
plentiful harvests, after supplying them with sub- 
Sstence, furnished an object of extensive com- 
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merce. The barbarians of the neighbourhood, 
amazed to sce abundance so suddenly succeed to 
sterility, flocked for subsistence to the magazine of 
Ponthiamas ; whose dominions at this day are con- 
$:dered as the most plentiful granary of that part of 
Asia; the Malais, the Cochin-Chinese, the Siam- 
ese, whose countries are naturally so fertile, con- 
sidering this little territory as the most certain re- 
source against famine. | 

AS the great King Artaxerxes was travelling 
through the wide realms of Persia, a certain man, 
named Mises, presented him with a pomegranate of 
a wonderful bigness; which the king admiring, de- 
manded out of what paradise he had gotten it; he 
answered that he had gathered it from his own gar- 
den and cultivation, The king was exceedingly 
pleased with the present ; and, gracing him with 
royal gifts in return, swore by the sun, “ That the 
same man, with like diligence and care, might as 
well of a little city make a great one.“ | 

A GENTLEMAN in Surry had a farm worth 
acol. per annum, which he kept in his own hands; 
but running out every year, he was necessitated to 
sell half of it to pay his debts, and let the rest to a 
farmer for one and twenty years. Sefore the term 
was expired, the farmer one day, bringing his rent, 
Asked him if he would sell his land. Why (said 
the gentleman) will you buy nt?” «Yes, if it 
please you,“ said the farmer. How! (returned 
he ;) that's strange! Tell me how this comes to 


Pass, that I could not live upon twice as much, be- 
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ing my own ; and you, upon the half, though you 
have paid rent for it, are able to buy it? ”—« Oh! 
Sir (Said the farmer) but two words made the dif- 
ference : Yon said, Go; and 1 said, Come. 
« What's the meaning of that?“ says the gentle- 
ian.—“ Why, Sir (replied the other) you lay in 
bed, or took your pleasure, and sent others about 
your business; and I rose betimes, and saw my 
business done myself.“ 


INGRATITUDE. 


SENTIMENTS. 


« He that's ungrateful has no guilt but one; 
All other crimes may pass for virtues in him.” 


"Trnoss who return evil for good, and repay 
kindness and assistance with hatred or neglect, are 
corrupted beyond the common degrees of wicked- 
ness; nor will he who has once been clearly de- 
tected in acts of injury to his benefactor deserve to 
be numbered among social beings ; he tends to de- 
stroy confidence, to intercept sympathy, and to blunt 
the generous intentions of the benevolent to more 
grateful objects. 

To the grateful every favour becomes double; 
the ungrateful lose the single through the pain of a 
return. 

He who complains of favours withheld, will be 
ungrateful when they are bestowed. 

You may sooner expect a favour from him who 
has already done you one, than from him to whom 
you have done it. 

Too great hurry in repaying an obligation is a 
species of ingratitude. | 

The ungrateful rejoice but once in the favours 
they receive ; the grateful, always. 
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The ungratetul dares accept a benefit from none; 
dares bestow it upon none. 


EXAMPLES, 


CICERO flying for his life, was pursued by He- 
rennius, and Popilins Lena. This latter, at the 
request of M. Czlius, he defended with equal care 
and eloquence, and from a hazardous and doubtful 
cause sent him home in safety. This Popilius 
afterwards (not provoked by Cicero in word or 
deed) of his own accord, asked Antonius to be sent 
after Cicero, then proscribed, to kill him. Having 
obtained licence for this detestable employment, 
with great joy he speeded to Cajeta, and there com- 
mands that person to stretch out his throat who 
was (not to mention his dignity) the author of his 
safety, and deserved the most grateful returns from 
him. Vet he did with great unconcernedness cut 
off the head of Roman eloquence, and the renowned 
right hand of peace. With that burden he returned 
to the city; nor, while he was so laden, did it ever 
come into his thoughts, that he carried in his arms 
that head which had heretofore pleaded for the 
safety of his. 

PARMENIO had served, with great fidelity, 
Philip the father of Alexander, as well as himself, 
tor whom he had first opened the way into Asia. 
He had depressed Attalus the king's enemy ; he 
had always, and in all hazards, the leading of the 
king's van guard : he was no less prudent in coun. 
Al, than fortunate in all attempts: a man beloved 
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of the men of war; and, to say the truth, that had 
made the purchase for the king of the empire of the 
East, and of all the glory and fame he had. After 
he had lost two of his sons in the king's wars, Hector 
and Nicanor, and another in torment upon suspicion 
of treason, this great Parmenio Alexander resolved 
to deprive of life by the hands of murderers, with. 
out so much as acquainting him with the cause: 
and would choose out no other to expedite this 
unworthy business but the greatest of Parmenio's 
friends, which was Polydamus, whom he trusted 
most and loved best, and would always have to 
stand at his side in every fight. He and Cleander 
dispatched this great man as he was reading the 
king's letter in his garden in Media. So fell Par- 
menio, who had performed many notable things 
without the king; but the king without him did 
never effect any thing worthy of praise. 

PHILIP, kiag of Macedon, had sent one of his 
court to sea, to dispatch something he had given 
him in command; but à storm came, and he was 
shipwrecked; but saved by one that lived there, 
about the shore, in a little boat, wherein he was 
taken up, He was brought to his farm, and there 
entertained with all civility and humanity, and at 
thirty days end dismissed by him, and furnished 
with somewhat to bear his charges. At his return 
he tells the king of his wreck and dangers; but 
nothing of the benefits he had received. The king 
told him, he would not be unmindful of his fidelity 
and dangers undergone in his behalf. He, taking 
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the occasion, told the king he had observed a little 
frm on the shore, and besought him he would be- 
Stow that on him, as a monument of his escape, and 
reward of his service. The king orders Pausanius, 
the governor, to assign him the farm to be possessed 
by him. The poor man, being thus turned out, 
applied himself to the king, told him what hu- 
manity he had treated the courtier with, and what 
ungrateful injury he had returned him in lieu of it, 
The king, upon hearing of the cause, in great anger 
commanded the courtier presently to be seized, and 
to be branded in the forchead with these letters, 
Hospes ingratus, The ungrateful guest, restoring 
the farm to its proper owner. 

WHEN the enmity broke out between Cæsar 
and Pompey, Marcellinus a senator (and one of 
them whom Pompey had raised) estranged himselt 
$0 far from his party unto that of Cæsar's, that he 
spake many things in the senate against Pompey : 
who thus took him up. Art thou not ashamed, 
Marcellinus, to speak evil of him through whose 
bounty of a mute thou art become eloquent; and, 
of one half-$starved, art brought to such plenty, as 
that thou art not able to ſorbear vomiting ?” No- 
tably taxing his ingratitude, who had atrained to 
all his dignity, authority, and eloquence, through 
his favour, and yet abused them all against him. 

HENRY KEEBLE, Lord Mayor of London, 
1511, besides other benefactions in his life-time, 
rebuilt Aldermary Church, which was run to ruin, 
and bequeathed at his death one thousand pounds 
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for the finishing of it: yet, within sixty years after, 
his bones were, unkindly, nay inhumanly, cast out of 
the vault wherein they were buried, and his monu- 
ment plucked down, for some wealthy person of 
the the present times to be buried therein.“ 
ANAXAGORUS was of singular use to Pericles, 
the Athenian, in the government of the common- 
wealth; but being now burdened with old age, and 
negle cted by Pericles, who was intent upon public 
affairs, he determined, by obstinate fasting, to make 
an end of himself When this was told to Pericles, 
he ran to the Philosopher's house, and with prayers 
and tears sought to withdraw kim from his pur - 
pose, entreating him to live for his sake, if he 
refused to do it for hisown. The old man, being 
now ready so expire, O Pericles! (said he) such 
as have need of the lamp use ſo pour in oil: “ up- 
braiding him with the negle& of his friend, who 
had been of such advantage to him. 
BELISARIVUS was General of all the forces un- 
der Emperor Justinian the First, a man of rare va- 
lour and virtue: he had overthrown. the Pertians, 
Goths, and Vandals ; had taken the kings of these 
people in war, and ent them prisoners to his mas- 


ter; he had recovered Sicilia, Africa, and the 


greater part of Italy. He had done all this with a 
small number of soldiers, and less cost: he restored 
military discipline by his authority, when long lost; 
he was allied to Justinian himself; and a man of that 


uncorrupted fidelity, that though he was offered the 


kingdom of Italy he refused it. This great man, upon 
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some jealousy and groundles3 suspicion, was Seized 
npon, his eyes put out, all his house rifled, his estate 
confiscated, and himself reduced to that miserable 
state and condition, as to go up and down in the 
common road with this form of begging : Give one 
half-penny to poor Belisarius, whom virtue raised, 
and envy hath overthrown.” 

TOPAL OSMAN, who had received his educa- 
tion in the Seraglio, being, in the year 1698, about 
the age of twenty-five, sent with the Sultan's or- 
ders to the Bashaw of Cairo. He travelled by 
land to Said; and being afraid of the Arabs, who 
rove about plundering passengers and caravans, he 
embarked on board a Turkish vessel bound to Da- 
mietta, a city on the Nile. In this short passage 
they were attacked by a Spanish privateer, and a 
bloody action ensued. Topal Osman gave here 
the first profs of that intrepidity by which he was 
$0 often signalized afterwards. The crew, animated 
by his example, fought with great bravery ; but 
Superior numbers at last prevailed, and Osman was 
taken prisoner, after being dangerously wounded in 
the arm and thigh. 

Os man's gallantry induced the Spanish captain to 
pay him particular regard : but his wounds were 
still in a bad way when he was carried to Malta, 
where the privateer went to refit. The wound in 
his thigh was the most dangerous; and he was lame 
of it ever after; for which he had the name of 
Topal, or cripple. 
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At that time Vincent Arnaud, a native of Mar» 
seilles, was commander of the port at Malta; who, 
as his business required, went on board the pri- 
vateer so soon as she came to anchor. Osman no 
sooner sau Arnaud, than he said to him, “Can you 
do a generous and gallant action? Ransom me; 
ani take my word you shall, lose nothing by it.” 
Such a request from a slave in chains was un- 
common; but the manner in which it was delivered 
made an impression upon the Frenchman; who 
turning to the captain of the privateer, asked what 
he demanded for the ransom. He answered, 1000 
sequins (near gool.) Arnaud, turning to the Turk, 
said, 1 know nothing of you; and would you 
have me risk 1000 Sequins on your bare word?“ 
Each of us act in this (replied the Turk) with 
consistency. I am in chains; and therefore try 
every method to recover my liberty ; and you may 
have reason to distrust the word of a stranger. I 
have nouthing at present but my bare word to give 
vou; nor do I pretend to assign any reason why you 
Should trust to it. I can only say, that if you incline 
to act a generous part, you shall have no reason to 
repent.” I he commander, upon this, went to make 
his report to the Grand Master, Don Perellos. The 
air with which Osman delivered himself wrought 
so upon Arnaud, that he returned immediately on 
board the Spanish vessel, and agreed with the cap- 
tain for 6c0 sequins, which he paid, as the price of 
Osman's liberty. He put him on board a vessel of 
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his own, and provided him a surgeon, with every 
thing necessary for his entertainment and cure. 
Osman had mentioned to his benefactor, that he 
might write to Constantinople for the money he 
had advanced ; but, finding himself in the hands 0 
a man who had trusted so much to his honour, he 


was emboldened to ask another favour ; which was, 


to leave the payment of the ransom entirely to him. 
Arnaud discerned, that in such a case things were 
not to be done by halves. He agreed to the pro- 
posal with a good grace; and shewed him every 
other mark of generosity and friendship. Accord- 
ingly Osman, so soon as he was in a condition, set 
out again upon his voyage. 

The French colours now protected him from the 
privateers. In a short time he reached Damietta, 
and sailed up the Nile to Cairo. No sooner was he 
arrived there, than he delivered 1000 sequins to the 
master of the vessel, to be paid to his benefactor 
Arnaud, together with some rich furs; and he gave 
to the master himself 500 crowns, as a present. He 
executed the orders of the Sultan his master with 
the Bashaw of Cairo; and setting out for Con- 
Stantinople, was the int who brought the news of 
tis slavery. 

The favour received” ha Arnaud in such cir- 
cumstances, made an impression upon a generous 
mind too deep ever to be eradicated. During the 
whole course of his life he did not cease, by letters 
and other acknowledgments, to ey his grati- 
tude, 
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In 1715 war was declared between the Venetians 
and Turks. The Grand Vizir, who had projected. 
the invasion of Morea, assembled the Ottoman army 
near the isthmus of Corinth, the only pass by which 
this peninsula can be attacked by land. Topal Os- 
man was charged with the command to force the 
pass; which he not only executed successfully, but 
1 afterwards took the city of Corinth by assault. For 
this service he was rewarded by being made a -Bashaw 

ö of two tails. The next year he served as lieutenant- 
{| ; general under the Grand V izir at the siege of Corfu; 
which the Turks were obliged to-abandon. Osman 


| Sstaid three days before the place, to secure and con- 
duct the retreat of the Ottoman troops. 
| In 1722 he was appointed Seraskier (General-in- 
chief) and had the command of the army in the 
| Morea. When the consuls of the different nations 
| came to pay their respects to him, in this qua- 
ty, he distinguished the French by peculiar mas 
| of kindness and protection. Inform Vincent Ar- 


| naud (says he) that I am the fonder of my new dig- 

mity as it enables me to serve him. Let me have 
| 1 his son in pledge of our friendship, and I will 
| charge myself with making his fortune. Accord- 
| 1 ingly Arnaud's son went into the Morea; and the 


Seraskier not only made him presents, but granted 
him privileges and advantages in trade, which soon 
1 put him in a way of acquiring an estate. 
| Topal Osman's parts and abilities soon raised 
him to a greater command. He was made a 
14 Bashaw of thfea tails, and begterberg of Romania, 
FRE | 
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one of the greatest governments in the empire, 
and of the greatest importance by its vicinity to 
Hungary. 

His residence during his government was at 
Nyssa. In the year 1727 Vincent Arnaud and his 
son waited upon him there, and were received with 
the utmost tenderness. Laying aside the Bashaw and 
governor, he embraced them, caused them to be 
served with sherbet and perfumes, and made them 
sit upon the same sofa with himself; an honour 
but rarely bestowed by a Bashaw of the first order, 
and hardly ever to a Christian. After these marks 
of distinction, he sent them away loaded with pre- 
sents. | | 

In the great revolution which happened at Con- 
stantinople, anno 1730, the Grand Vizir Ibrahim 
periched. The times were so tumultuary, that one 
and the same year had scen no fewer than three 
successive Vizir . In September 1731 Topal Osman 
was called from his government to fill this place; 
which, being the highest in the Ottoman empire, 
and perhaps the highest that any subject in the 
world enjoys, is always dangerous, and was then 
greatly so. He no sooner arrived at Constantinople, 
to take possession of his new dignity, than he de- 
sired the French ambassador to inform his old be- 
nefactor of his advancement; and that he should 
hasten to Constantinople, while things remained in 
the present situation; adding, that a Grand Vizir 
dom kept long in his station. 
16 
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In the month of January 1732, Arnaud, with his 
son, arrived at Constantinople from Malta, bringing 
with him variety of presents, and twelve Turks 


_ whom he had ransomed from slavery. These, by 


command of the Vizir, were ranged in order be- 
fore him. Vincent Arnaud, now seventy-two years 
of age, with his son, were brought before Topal 
Osman, Grand Vizir of the Ottoman empire. He 
received them in the presence of the great officers 
of state with the utmost marks of affection. Then 
turning to those about him, and pointing to the 
ransomed Turks, <** Behold (says he) these your 
brethren, now enjoying the sweets of liberty, after 
having groaned in slavery: this Frenchman is 
their deliverer. I was myself a slave, loaded with 
chains, streaming in blood, and covered with 
wounds : this is the man who redeemed and 
saved me; this is my master and benefactor: to 
him I am indebted for life, liberty, fortune, and 
every thing 1 enjoy. Without knowing me, he 
paid for me a large ransom, sent me away upon 
my bare word, and gave me a ship to carry 
me. Where is ever a Mussulman capable of such 
generosity ?“ | 

While Osman was speaking, all eyes were fixed 
upon Arnaud, who held the Grand Vizir's hands 
closely locked” between his own. The Vizir then 
asked both father and son many questions concern- 
ing their situation and fortune, heard their answers 
with kindness and attention, and then ended wih 
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an Arabic sentence, ALLAH KERIM (the provi- 
dence of God is great.) He made before them the 
distribution of the presents they had brought; the 
greatest part of Which he sent to the Sultan, the 
Sultana mother, and the Kisler Aga (chief of the 
black eunuchs.) Upon which the two Frenchmen 
made their obeisance and retired. 

After this ceremony was over, the son of the 
Grand Vizir took them to his apartments, where he 
treated them with great kindness. Some time be- 
fore they left Constantinople, they had a conference 
in private with the Vizir, who divested himself of 
all state and ceremony. He let them understand, 
that the nature of his situation would not permit 
him to do as he desired, since a minister ever ap- 
pears in the eyes of many to do nothing without a 
view to his own particular interest ; adding, that a 
Bashaw was lord and master of his own province; 
but that the Grand Vizir at Constantinople had a 
master greater than himself. 

He caused them to be amply paid for the ransom 
of the Turks, and likewise procured them payment 
of a debt which they looked on as desperate. He 
also made them large presents in money, and gave 
them an order for taking a loading of corn at Salo- 
nica; which was likely to be very profitable, as the 
exportation of corn from that part had been for a 
long time prohibited. 

As his gratitude was without bounds, his libe- 
rality was the same. His behaviour to his bene- 
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factor demonstrated that greatness of soul which 
displayed itself in every action of his life. And 
this behaviour must appear the more generous, 
when it is considered what contempt and aversion 
the prejudices of education create in a Turk against 
Christians. 


\ 


IMPURITY. 


— 


, 
SENTIMENTS. 1 a 


She hath cast down many wounded : yea many ira bit 
men have been ain by her. —Her house is the to | 


Hell, going down a. chambers of death, ö | 


Cicxo says, “ that there is not a more pernicious E 
evil to man than the lust of sensual pleasure; the 
ſertile source of every detestable crime, and the | 
peculiar enemy of the divine and immortal soul.“ | 

If sensuality is pleasure, beasts are happier than | 
men. 

He that liveth in pleasure is dead while he liveth. 3 

Sensual pleasures enervate the soul, make ſools of VP 
the wise, and cowards of the brave; a libertine life Bk 
is not a life of liberty, 

With assiduity and impndence men of all ages | 
commence admirers ; and it is not uncommon to | 
hear one swear that he is expiring for love, when 
all the world could perceive they are dying of old 
age. Can any thing be more infamous, or degrad- 
ing to human nature ? 12 

The hbertine, or sensualist, is one of the lowest : | i 
characters. To obtain his ends, he must become a | 
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liar, a reprobate, and, in short, a villain, that often 
breaks all the commands of God before he can ruin 
the object he is in pursuit of. He does not rush to 
destruction alone, but, like his great original, drags 
others along with him to perdition. 

Indulge not desire at the expence of the slightest 
article of virtue ; pass once its limits, and you fall 
headlong into vice, 


* EXAMPLES. 


IT has been remarked of Augustus Cæsar, that 
chastity was by no means his virtue ; but if he cast 
his eye on a beautiful woman, though her husband 
were of the first quality in Rome, he would im- 
mediately send his officers to bring her to him, 
either by fair means or by force. Ihe philosopher 
Athenodorus, who had formerly been preceptor to 
Tiberius, and was very intimate with Augustus, 
took the following method to reform this vice of 
the great man. For, when the emperor one day 
had sent a litter for a certain noble lady, of the 
house of the Camilli, the philosopher, feariag some 
disaster might ensue (her family being very popu+ 
lar, and highly respected at Rome) weat betore to 
the lady's palace; and acquainting the parties con- 
cerned with it, the husband, boiling with rage, 
threatened to stab the messengers of the emperor 


when they came. The prudent philosopher, how- 


ever, appeased his resentment, and only desired a 
suit of the lady's apparel, which was granted him. 
He then put it on, and, hiding his sword under his 
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robes, entered the litter, personating the lady. The 
messenger knew no other, and carried him instantly 
to the emperor's apartment; who, heightened with 
desire, made haste to open the litter himself ; When 
Athenodorus, suddenly drawing his sword, leaped 
forth upon him, saying, Thus mightest thou have 
been murdered. Wilt thou never leave a vice at- 
tended so evidently with much danger? Jealousy 
and rage might have armed an husband, or sub- 
stituted an assassin thus disguised, instead of thy 
faithful friend; who might have laid hold of this 
opportunity to deprive the republic of so gracious a 
prince. But I have taken care of thy life; do thou 
henceforth. take warning. The emperor, equally 
frightened and surprized, testiſied himself pleased 
with the philosopher's stratagem; gave him ien ta- 
lents of gold, thanking him for so seasonable a cor- 
rection; and it is said, that from that time he be- 
gan to rest rain his unlawful pleasures, and cuhivate 
a life more decent, and suitable to his exalted cha- 
racter. 

A YOUNG Italian nobleman fell in love with a 
duchess of singular beauty, but knew not how to 
make her sensible of it; at length chance gave him 
an opportunity beyond his expectation. One even- 
ing, as he returned from hawking, be passed through 
the fields of the lady in question, bordering on the 
palace. The duke her husband and she were walk. 
ing together as the young lord came by. The duke, 
Seeing his train, and what game they had been pur- 
Suing, asked him some questions concerning their 
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sport, and, being of an hospitable disposition, in- 
vited him into his palace to partake of a collation. 
He accepted the offer; and here commenced an ac. 
quaintance, which in time made way for an assigna- 
tion between the duchess and him. Accordingly 
he was let into the gardens one night, and con- 
duced privately to her chamber, where she was 
defore-hand ready to receive him. Afﬀeer some 
compliments, My lord (said the duchess) you are 
obliged to my husband for this favour ; who, as 
soon as you were gone from our house, the fire 
time we gaw you, gave you such commendarions as 
made me conceive an immediate passion for y 
« And is it true, madam ? (replied the young noble- 
man ia astonishment) then far be it from me to be 
$0 ungrateful to my friend.“ With that he resumed 
his garments which he had begun to throw by, and 
instantly took his leave. 

WHEN a young fellow who was just come from 


the play of Cleomenes, or the Spartan Hero, told 


Mr. Dryden, the author, in raillery against the con- 
tinency of his principal character, If I had been 
alone with a lady, I shou!d not have passed my time 
Tike your Spartan —“ That may be (answered the 
bard with a very grave face ;) but, give me . 
to tell you, Sir, you are no hero.“ 

BUT, of all the instances we can meet with, in 
reading or in life, where shall we find one so gene- 
Tous and honest, so noble and divine, as that of 
Joseph in holy writ? When his master had en- 
trusted him so unreservedly, that (to speak ip the 
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emphaticat manner of the scripture) & He knew not 
aught he had, save the bread which he did eat,” the 
amiable youth was 80 unhappy as to appear ir- 
resistably beautiful to his mistress : but when this 
shameless woman proceeds to solicit him, how gal- 
lant, how glorions is his answer! © Behold, my 
master wotteth not what is with me in the house, 
and he hath committed all that he hath to ry band: 
there is none greater in this house than I, neither 
hath he kept back any thing from me, but thee, 
because thou art his wife. How then can I do this 
great wickedness, and vin against God?” The same 
arguments which a base mind would have made to 
itself for perpetrating the evil, namely, free trust, 
full power, and immediate temptation, were, to this 
brave, this gallant man, the greatest motives for his 
forbearing it. He could do it with unpunity from 
man; but he could not affront and presumptuously 
offend a just, an holy, and an avenging God. 

IT is surely matter of wonder, that these destroy- 
ers of innocence, though dead to all the higher sen- 
timents of virtue and Honour, are not restrained by 
compass ion and humanity. To bring sorrow, con 
fusion, and infamy into a family ; to wound the heart 
of a tender parent, and stain the life of a poor de · 
luded young woman with a dishondur which can 
never be wiped off, are circumstances, one would 
think, sufficient to check the most violent passion, 
in a heart which has the least tincture of pity and 
good-nature. To enforce these general reſſections, 
ve add the following anecdote, taken from a French 
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author, and which refers to the Chevalier Bayard, a 
man of great valour, high reputation, and distin- 
guished amongst his cotemporaries by the appella. 
tion of, „ The Knight without fear, and without 
repPoach.” Our knight, says he, was pretty much 
addicted to that most fashionable of all faults. One 
morning, as he was dressing, he ordered his lacquey 
to bring him home in the evening some other victim 
of lawless passion. The fellow, wise and prompt 
to do evil, had, it seems, for some time addressed 
himself to an old gentlewoman of. decayed fortune, 
who had a young maiden to her daughter, of very 
great beauty, and not yet sixteen years of age. The 
mother's extreme poverty, and the insinuations of 
this artful pander concerniag the soft disposition 
and generosity of his master, made her at length 


consent to 'deliver up her daughter. But many 


were the entreaties and representations of the mo- 
ther, to gain her child's consent to an action which 

she said she abhorred, even while she exhorted her 
to it. But, my child (says she) can you see your 
mother die for hunger?” The: virgin argued no 
longer, but, bursting into tears, declared she would 
go any where. The lacquey conveyed her with 
great obsequionsness and Secrecy to his master's 
lodgings, and placed her in a commodious apart- 
ment till he came home. The knight, at his return, 
was met by his lacquey (with that saucy-familiarity 
which vice never fails to inspire between ranks, 
however unequal) who told him with a diabolical 
exultation, ** She is as handsome as an angel, but 


the fool has wept till her eyes are swelled and 


bloated ; for she is a maiden, and a gentlewoman.”” 
With that he conducted his master to the room 
where she was, and retired. The knight, when he 
saw her bathed in tears, said, in some surprize, 
« Don't you know, young woman, why you were 


brought hither ?“ The unhappy maid instantly fell 


on her knees, and, with many interruptions of sighs 
and tears, said to him, „ Yes, Sir, too well, alas! I 
know why I am brought hither: my mother, to get 
bread for her and myself, has sent me: but would 
it might please Heaven I could die, before I am 
added to the number of those miserable wretches 
who live without honour! Wich this reflection, 
she wept anew, and beat her bosom. The knight, 
Stepping from her, said, I am not $so abandoned 


as to hurt your innocence against your will.” —The 


novelty. of the accident surpriaed him into virtue, 
and, covering the young maid with a cloke, he led 
her to a relation's house, to whose care he re- 
commended her for that night. The next morning 
he sent for her mother, and asked her if her daughter 


was the virtucus creature she $0 amiably appeared 
to be; the mother assured him of her spotless purity, 


till at least the late period, when she delivered her 
up to his servant. And are not you then (cried 
the knight) a wicked woman, to contrive the de. 
bauchery of your on child!” She held down her 
face with fear and shame, and, in her confusion, 


* uttered some broken words concerning her poverty. 


Far be it (aid the chevalier) that you should re- 
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Neve yourself from want by a much greater evil! 
Your daughter is a fine young creature: do you 
know of none that ever spoke of her for a wife ?” 
The mother answered, There is un honest man in 
our neighbourhood that loves her, who has often 
said he would marry her with 200l. The knight 
ordered his man to reckon out that sum, with an 
addition of fifty to buy the bride-clothes, and fifty 
more as an help to the mother. I appeal to all 
the libertines in town, whether the possession of 
mercenary beauty could give half the pleasure that 
this young gentleman enjoyed in the reflection of 
having relieved a miserable parent from guilt and 
poverty, an innocent virgin from public thame and 
ruin, and bestowing a virtuous wife upon an honest 
man.—How noble an example is this to every gene- 
rous mind! and how consonant to the character of 
that pure religion ” which we are told «© consists 
in visiting the fatherless and the widowy in their 
afflictions, and in keeping ourselves — from 
the world!” 

A LACED/EMONIAN, ae affairs obliged 
him to go out of Greece, fell into some company, 
who were very inquisitive about the constitution of 
Sparta. One of them, among other particulars, 
desired to know what was the punishment for adul- 
terers? The Spartan readily” replied, That they 
had no aduterers in Lacedæmon: but upon the 
querist persisting to know in what manner he be- 
lieved an adulterer would be punished whe should 
happen to be detected, I believe (says the Spartan) 
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eur Senate would order the criminal to give the 
person he injured, a bull, with a neck long enough 
to stand upon the continent of Greece and drink 
out of a river in Pelopennesus.” Upon the in- 
quisitive gentleman's secming to apprehend, that it 
Vas absolutely impossible to find such a bull, “Sir, 
(says the Spartan) give me leave to tell you, that it 
is full as impossible to find an adulterer in Lace- 
dæ mon.“ | 

HENRY IV. of France was unquestionably one 
of the greatest characters, ancient or modern, which 
history produces, whether we consider the qualities. 
of his body or mind ; yet an attachment to women, 
and an insatiable indulgence of his passions, not 
only led him into a thousand actions which tar- 
nished his glory, but entirely marred all the peace 
of his life. It would be endless to quote instances. 
The admirable memoirs of his great friend and mi- 
nister, Sally, are full of them ; they are indeed one 
continued admonition to the reflecting mind against 
the vices of impurity ; and nothing can be more 
melancholy than to think, that a man whose hu. 
manity, generosity, and courage, were unequalled ; 
who, in the words of Sully, © loved his subjects as 
a father, and the whole state as the head of a fa. 
mily;“ who was candid, sincere, grateful, com- 
passionate, generous, wise, penetrating z and, in 
short, endowed with every great and amiable qua- 
lity ; should be so attached to women and to lust, 
2 to render himself despicable, his wife and family 
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miserable, and, as it seems most probable, his latter 

THE learned Selden, some few days before his 
death, sent for Archbishop Usher and Dr. Lang- 
braine. Amongst other matters, he told them, that 
he had surveyed most of the learning that was 
amongst the sons of men; that his study was filled 
with books and manuscripts on various subjects; 
yet he could not at that time recollect any passage, 
out of infinite books and papers, whereon he could 
rest his soul, save out of the sacred scriptures 
wherein the most remarkable passage which lay 
most upon his spirits was this— The grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men; 
teaching us, that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world : looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ; who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify unto himself a peculiar people zealous of 
good works.“ 

THE story which is told of the foundation of the 
Monastery of La Trappe is remarkable, and well 
attested. (The order is one of the most austere 
and self-denying imaginable.) Its founder was M. 
Bouthillier de Rance, a man of pleasure and gal- 
lantry, who was converted into the deepest gloom 
of devotion by the following shocking incident. His 
affairs had obliged him to absent himself for some 
tune from a lady with whom he had lived in the 
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connechons of unbridled and successful passion. 
At his return to Paris, he purposed to surprize her 
azreeably, and at the same time to satisfy his own 
impatient desire of seeing her, by going directly, 
and without ceremony, to her apartment by a back 
Stair, with which he was but too well acquainted. 
But think of the spectacle which presented itself to 
him on his entrance into the chamber I— his mistress 
dead! dead of the small- pox l disfigured beyond 
expression ! a loathsome mass of putrified matter ; 
and the surgeon Standing by, separating the head 
from the body, because the coffin had been made 
too short !—He stood for a moment motionless in 
amazement, and filled with horror; then retire4 
from the world, and shut himself up in the Convent 
of La Trappe; where he passed the sad residue of 
his days, in the most cruelly severe and disconsolate 
devotion. 

ROBERT CARR, Earl of Somerset, living in 
open adultery with the young Earl of Essex's Lady, 
to prevent the scandal, and enjoy their pleasures 
with the greater freedom, procured the lady to be 
solemnly, though unjustly divorced from her hus- 
band ; and then, at the expence of Sir Thomas 
Overbury's life, Somerset married her. The wed- 
ding was honoured with the presence of the King, 
Queen, and Nobility, with all imaginable pomp and 
gallantry. The city of London also made an enter. 
tainment for the bride and bridegroom ; and happy 
were they who could shew the greatest respect to 
their perdons, and honour to their nuptials: but 


. 
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betore the conclusion of the year Somerset and his 
Lady were apprehended, and convicted, and con- 
demned to die, for procuring Sir Thomas Overbury 
to be poisoned in the Tower. All men expected, 
according to King James's asseveration, “ not to 
spare any one that was concerned in that murder,” 
that they would both have been executed ; but, on 
the contrary, they were pardoned, and set at li- 
berty, with the allowance of four thousand pounds 
a year out of the Earl's confiscated estate. They 
retired to a private life in the country : and now 
that love, that made them break through all op- 
position, either on her side declining to some new 
object, as was commonly reported, or his inclining 
to reluctancy, they lived in the same house as stran- 
gers to each other. The Lady died before him, of 
an infamous disease. 

WE will close these anecdotes with a part of a 
letter inserted in the Guardian (No. 123) written 
in the character of a mother to one in high rank, 
who had Seduced and abused. her daughter ; and 
which gives a very lively idea of the affliction which 
a good parent must suffer on so melancholy an occa- 
dion. 


40 My Lord, 

Last night I discovered the injury you have done 
to my daughter. Heaven knows how long and 
piercing a torment that short-lived, shameful plea- 
ure of yours must bring upon me! upon me, from 
whom you never received any offence! 'I his con- 
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videration alone should have deterred a noble mind 
trom so base and ungenerous an act. But, alas 
what is all the grief that must be my share, in com- 
parison of that with which you have requited her, 
by whom you have been obliged? Loss of good 
name, anguish of heart, shame and infamy, must 
inevitably fall upon her, unless she gets over them 
by what is much worse, open impudence, professed 
lewdness, and abandoned prostitution! These are 
the returns you have made to her, for putting in 
vour power all her livelihood and dependance, her 
virtue and reputation. O my Lord, should my son 
have practised the like on one of your daughters! 
I know you swell with indignation at the very men- 
tion of it, and would think he deserved a thousand 
deaths, should he make such an attempt upon the 
honour of your family. Tis well, my Lord.—And 
is then the honour of your daughter (whom still, 
though it had. been violated, you might have main- 
tained in plenty, and even luxury) of greater mo- 
ment to her, than to my daughter hers, whose only 
sustenance it was? And must my $on, void of all 
the advantages of a generous education, must he, I 
say, consider; and may your Lordship be excused 
trom all reflection? Eternal contumely attend that 
guilty title, which claims exemption ffom thought, 
and arrogates to its wearer the prerogative of brutes ! 
Ever cursed be its false lustre, which could dazzle 
my poor daughter to her undoing! Was it for this, 
that the exalted merits and godlike v.rtues of yout 
great ancestor was honoured with a coronet, that it 
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might be a pander to his posterity, and confer a 
privilege of dishonouring the innocent and defence. 
less? At this rate, the laws of rewards should be 
inverted, and he who is generous and good should 
be made a beggar and a slave; that industry and 
honest diligence may keep his posterity unspotted, 
and preserve them from ruining virgins, and mak- 
ing whole families unhappy. Wretchedness is now 
become my never-failing portion, &c.—Thus have 
1 given some vent to my sorrow; nor fear I to 
awaken you to repentance, so that your sin may be 
forgiven. | 


My Lord, 
Your conscience will help you to my name.” 


INTEMPERANCE. 
DE 
SENTIMENTS. 


Tie gad effets of Luxury are these: 
We drink our poison, and we eat disease. 
Not 80, O Temperance bland! when rui'd by thee ; 
The brute's obedient, and the man is free 
Soft are his slumbers, balmy is his rest, 
His veins not boiling from te midnight feart, 
Tis to thy rules bright Temperance, we owe 
Al! pleasures which from health and streng th can flow. 
Vigour of bedy, purity of mind, 
Unclouded reason, sentiments Tefin'd ; 
Unmix'd, untainted joys, without remorse, 
Ti intemperate sensualisl's never-failing curse. 


The greatest pleasures of sense turn disgustful 
dy excess. | 
The gratification of desire is sometimes the worst 
thing that can befal us. 
It was a maxim of Socrates, “ that we ought to 
eat and drink to live; and not to live in order to 
cat and drink.“ 
K 3 
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Luxury may contribute to give bread to the poor; 
but it there were no luxury, there would be no 
poor. 

Pride and luxury are the parents of impurity and 
idleness, and impurity is the parent of indigence. 

Ser-wval enjoyment, when it becomes habitual, 
loses its relish, and is converted into a burthen. 

Be moderate in your pleasures, that your relish 


for them may continue. 


Temperance is the preservation of the dominion 
of soul over sense, of reason over passion.— The 
want of it destroys health, fortune, and conscience; 
robs of personal elegance and domestic felicity : 


and, what is worst of all, it degrades our reason, 


and levels us with the brutes. 

Anacharsis the Scythian, in order to deter 
young men from that voluptuousness which is ever 
attended with ill effects, applied his discourse to 
them in a parable; telling them, © That the vine of 
youthful gratification and intemperance had three 
branches, producing three clusters : on the first 
(says he) grows pleasure; on the second, sottish- 
ness; and on the third, sadness.” 


EXAMPLES, 
ONE of our most celebrated poets has somewhere 
observed, that : 


« Dull sleep instrufts, nor sfort vain dreams in vain.” 


The following may serve as an instance. Chremes 
of Greece, though a young man, was very infirm 
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and sickly, through a course of luxury and in- 
temperance, and subject to those strange sorts ot 
fits which are called trances. In one of these, he 
thought that a philosopher came to sup with him; 
who, out of all the dishes served up at the table, 
would only eat of one, and that the most simple : 
yet his conversation was sprightly, his knowledge 
great, his countenance cheerful, and his constitu- 
tion strong. When the philosopher took his leave, 
he iffvited Chremes to sup with him at an house in 
the neighbourhcod : this also took place in his 
imagination ; and he thought he was received with 
the most polite and affectionate tokens of friend- 
ship; but was greatly surprized when supper came 
up, to find nothing but milk and honey, and a few 
roots dressed up in the plainest manner; to which 
cheerfulness and good sense were the only sauces. 
As Chremes was unused to this kind of diet, and 
could not eat, the philosopher ordered another table 
to be spread more to his taste; and immediately 
there succeeded a banquet, composed of the most 
artificial dishes that luxury could invent, with 
great plenty and variety of the richest and most 
intoxicating wines. These too were accompanied 
by damsels of the most bewitching beauty. And 
now Chremes gave a loose to his appetites, and 
every thing he tasted raised extasies beyond what 
he had ever known. During the repast, the dam- 
sels sung and danced to entertain him; their charms 
enchanted the enraptured guest, atready heated with 
What he had drank ; his senses were lost in extatic 
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confugion ; every thing around him seemed elysium, 
and he was upon the point of indulging the most 
boundless freedom: when lo! on a sudden their 
beauty, which was but a vizor, fell off, and dis- 
covered to his view forms the most hideous and 
forbidding imaginable. Lust, revenge, foily, mur- 
der, meagre poverty, and frantic despair, now ap- 
peared in their most odious shapes, and the place 
instantly became the direst scene of misery and de- 
solation. How often did Chremes wish himself far 
distant from such diabolical company! and how 
dread the fatal consequence which threatened him 
on every side]! His blood ran chill to his heart; 
his knees smote against each other with fear, and 
joy and rapture were turned into astonishment and 
horror. When the philosopber perceived that this 
scene had made a sufficient impression on his guest, 
he thus addressed him: “ Know, Chremes, it is I, 
it is Esculapius, who have thus entertained you; 
and what you have here heheld is a true image ot 
the deceitfulness and inisc ry inseparable from luxury 
and intemperance. Would you be happy, be tem- 
perate. Temperance is the parent of health, virtue, 
wisdom, plenty, and of every thing that can render 
you happy in this wor'd or the world to come. It 
is indeed the true luxury of life ; for without it hte 
cannot be enjoyed.” This said, he disappeared; 
and Chre mes, au aking, and instructed by the vi- 
sion, altered his course of life, became frugal, tem- 
perate, industrious; and by that means so mended 
his health and estate, that he lived without pain to 
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a very old age, and was esteemed one of the richest, 
best, and wisest men in Greece. 

SUCH is the beautiful moral drawn by the pen of 
elegant and instructive fiction ; with which if there 
be any mind so insensible as not to be properly af- 
fe cted, let us only turn to that striking reality pre- 
sented to us in the case of Lewis Cor aro. This 
gentleman was a Venetian of noble extraction, and 
memorable for having lived to an extreme old age; 
for he was more than an hundred years old at the 
time of his death, which happened at Padua in the 
year 1565. Amongst other little performances, he 
left behind him a piece, entitled, „De vitz $obriz 
commodis;“ that is, Of the advantages of a tem- 
perate life; of which we will here give our readers 
some account, not only because it will very well il- 
lustrate the life and character. of our author, but 
may possibly be of use to those who take the sum. 
mum bonum, or chief good of life, to consist in 
good eating. He was moved, it seems to compose 
this little piece at the request, and for the benefit of 
Some ingenious young men for whom he had a re- 
gard; and who, having long since lost their parents, 
and seeing him, then eighty-one years old, in a fine 
florid state of health, were desirous to know of him 
what it was that enabled him to preserve, as he did, 
a Sound mind in a sound body, to so extreme an 
age. He describes to them, therefore, his whole 
manner of living, and the regimen he had always 
pursued, and was then pursuing. He teils them, 
that when he was young he was very intemperate ; 
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that his intemperance had brought upon him many 
and grievous disorders; that from the thirty-fifth 


to the fortieth year of his age, he spent his nights 


and days in the utmost anxiety and pain ; and that, 
in short, his life was grown a burden to him. The 
physicians, however, as he relates, notwithstanding 
all the vain and fruitless efforts which they made to 
restore his health, told him that there was one me- 
dicine still remaining, which had never been tried, 
but which if they could but prevail with him to use 
with perseverance, might free him, in time, from 
all his complaints ; and that was, a temperate and 
regular way of living. They added, moreover, 
that unless he resolved to apply instantly to it, his 
case would soon become desperate; and there would 
be no hopes at all of his recovery, Upon this, he 
immediately prepared himself for his new regimen ; 
and now began to eat and drink nothing but what 
was proper for one in his weak habit of body : but 
this at first was very disagreeable to him. He often 
wanted to live again in his old manner; and did 
indeed indulge himself in a freedom of diet some- 
times, without the knowledge of his physicians ; 
but, as he informs us, much to his own detriment 
and uneasiness. Driven, in the mean time, by the 
necessity of the thing, and resolutely exerting all 
the powers of his understanding, he at last grew 
confirmed in a settled and uninterrupted course of 
temperance; by virtue of which, as he assures us, 


- all his disorders had left him in less than a year; 


and he had been a firm and healthy man from 
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thenceſorward till the time in which he wrote his 
treatise. | 

To shew what security a life of temperance af- 
fords against the ill consequences of hurts and dis- 
asters, he relates the following accident, u hich befel 
him when he was very old. One day being out in 
his chariot, and his coachman driving somewhat 
fa:ter than ordinary, he had the misfortune to be 
overturned, and dragged by the horses a consider- 
able way upon the ground. His head, his arms, 
and his whole body, were very much bruised, and 
one of his ancles was put out of joint. In this con- 
dition he was carried home ; and the physicians, 
Seeing how grievously he had suffered, concluded 
it impossible that he should live three days to arr 
end, They were, however, mistaken; for, by 
bleeding, and evacuating medicines, the usual me. 
thod of treating persons in like cases, he presently 
recovered, and arrived at his former stability and 
krmaess., 

Some sensualists, as it appears, had objected to 
his abstemious manner of living; and, in order to 
evince the reasonableness of their own, had urged, 
that it was not worth while to mortify one's appetites , 
at Such a rate for the sake of being old, since all 
that was life after the age of sixty-five could not 
properly be called tit wine, 5d vita mortua: not a 
living life, but a dead life. Now (says he) to 
zhew these gentlemen how much they are mistaken, 
1 will briefly run over the satisfactions and plea- 
ures which I myself enjoy in this eighty-third year 
. K 6 
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of my age. In the first place, I am always well, 
and so active withal, that I can, with ease, mount a 
horse upon a flat, or walk to the tops of very high 
mountains. In the next place, 1 am always cheer- 
ful, pleasant, perfectly contented, and free from all 
perturbation, and every uneasy thought. L have 
none of that fast:dium vite, that satiety of life so. 
often to be met with in persons of my age. I fre- 
quently converse with men of parts and learning, 
and spend much of my time in reading and writing. 
These things I do just as opportunity serves, or my 
humour invites me, and all in my own house at 
Padua. I frequently make excursions to some of 
the neighbouring cities, for the sake of seeing my 
triends, and conversing with adepts in all arts and 
Sciences; architects, painters, statuaries, musicians, 
and even husbandmen. I contemplate their works, 
compare them with the ancients, and am always 
learning something which it is agreeable to know.. 
I take a view of palaces, gardens, antiquities, pub- 
lic buildings, temples, fortifications, and endeavour 
to let nothing escape me which may afford the least 
amusement to a rational mind. Nor are these plea - 
sures at all blunted by the usual imperfections of 
great age ; for I enjoy all my senses in perfect vi- 
gour ; my taste especially, in so high a degree, that 
Ithave a better relish for the plainest food now, 
than I had for the choicest delicacies formerly, 
when immersed in a life of luxury. Nay, to let you 
see what a portion of fire and spirit I have still left 
within me, be pleased to know, that 1 have, this 
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very year, Written a comedy full of innocent mirth 
and pleasantry ; and, as I say, if a Greek poet was 
thought so healthy and happy for writing a tragedy 
at the age of seventy-three, why should not | be 
thought as healthy. and as happy, who have written 
a comedy when I am ten years older? In <hort, 
that no pleasure whatever may be wanting to my 
old age, I please myself daily with contemplating 
that immortality which I think I see in the succes- 
sion of my posterity. For, every time I return 
home, I meet eleven grand-children, all the off- 
spring ot one father and mother; all in tine health; 
all, as far as 1 can discern, apt to learn, and of a 
good behaviour. I am often amused by their sing- 
ing; nay, I often sing with them, because my voice 
is stronger and clearer now than ever it was in my 
life before. These are the delights and comforts of 
my. old age: from which, I presume, it appears, 
that the life I spend is not a dead, morose, and 
melancholy life; but a living, active, pleasant life; 
which I would not exchange with the most robust 
of those youths who indulge and riot in all the 
luxury of the senses, because I know them to be 
exposed to a thavsand diseases, and a thousand 
kinds of death. I, on the contrary, am free from 
all such apprehensions ; from the apprehensions of 
disease, because I have nothing in my constitution 
tor a disease to feed upon; from the apprehensions 
of death, because I have spent a life of reason. Be- 
sides, death, I am persuaded, is not yet near me. 
I know that, barring accidents, no violent disease 
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can touch me. I must be dissolved by a gentle 
and gradual decay, when the radical humour is con- 
sutaed, like oil in a lamp, which affords ao longer 
life to the dying taper. But $uch-a death as this 
cannot happen of a sudden. To become unable to 
walk and reason, to become blind, deaf, and bent 
to the earth, trom all which evils I am far remote 
at present, must take a considerable portiun of time; 
and I verily believe, that the immortal soul, which 
Still inhabits my body with so much harmony and 
complacency, will not easily depart from it yet, I 
verily believe that I have many years to live, many 
years to enjoy the world and its blessings, by vir- 
tue of that strict sobriety and temperance which I 
have so long and so religiously observed; friend as 
I am to reason; but a foe to sense.“ Thus far 
this good and wise philosopher; who was known 
afterwards to have prophesied very truly concern- 
ing his future health and happiness. 

« IT is said of Diogenes, that meeting a young 
man who was going tov a feast, he took him up in 
the street, and carried him home to his friends, as 
one who was running into imminent danger, had 
not he prevented him. What would that philoso- 
pher have said, had he been present at the gluttony 
of a modern meal? Would not he have thought 
the master of a family mad, and have begged his 
Servants to tie down his hands, had he seen him de- 
vour fowl, fish, and flesh; swallow oil and vinegar, 
wines and Spices ; throw down salads of twenty 


- different herbs, Sauces of an hundred ingredients, 
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confections and fruits of numberless sweets and fla- 
vours? What unnatural motions and counter-fer- 
ments must such a medley of intemperance produce 
in the body! For my own part, when I behold a 
fashionable table set out in all its magnificence, I 
fancy I see gouts and dropsies, fevers and lethargies, 
with other innumerable distempers, lying in ambus- 
cade among the dishes.“ 

NOTHING can be more worthy a serious perusal 
than the latter part of the 23d chapter of Proverbs, 
to guard men against the odious vice of drunken- 
ness. In v. 33, &c. the writer bids us mark the 
particular ill effects of it.—* Thine eyes (says he) 
Shall behold strange women, and thine heart shall 
utter perverse things. Vea, thou shalt be as he 
that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he that 
lieth on the top of a mast.“ That is, „Thou wilt 
sottishly run thyself into the extremest hazards, 
without any apprehensions of danger ; being no 
more able to direct thy course than a pilot who 
slumbers when the ship is tossed in the midst of the 
sea; no more able to take notice of the perils thou 
art in, than he who falls asleep on the top of a mast, 
where he was Set to keep watch.” He goes on, 
« They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and I was 
not sick; they have beaten me, and I felt it not. 
When shall I awake? I will seck it yet again.”'— 
There is great beauty and energy in the conciseness 
of the original. What we render, I was not 
sick, should rather be, and I was not sensible 
of it.“ The next clause should be, „They have 
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mocked me, and I knew it not.” —They have 
stricken me and I was not sensible of it. They 
have mocked me and I knew it not! How striking 
and instructive a portrait is this of the stupid in- 
sensibility of a drunkard! Mr. Prior, in his Solo- 
mon, has well expressed it in the following lines. 
There are, says he, | 


— Yet unnumber'd ls that lie un teen, 
In the pernicious draught: the word obscene, 
Or harsh (which once elanced must ever |*y 
Irrcoccable;) the too prompt reply, 
Seed of severe distrust, and fierce debate, 
IWhat we should shun, and what we ought to hate, 
Add too, the blood tmpoverish'd, and the course 
Of health suppress'd by wine's continued force. 
Unhappy man! whom sorrow thus, and rage, 
To different ills alternately engage. 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget; nor sees 
That melancholy sloth, severe disease, 
Memory confus'd, and interrupted thought, 
Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught ; | 
And in the flowers that wreathe the sparkling bowl, 
Fell adders hiss, and potsonous Serpents roll.” 


IF there ever was a man who in a worldly sense 
« «trove for the mastery,” it was Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden; and accordingly his history tells us, that 
he was remarkably ** temperate,” in order to the 
attainment of his end: even his boisterous and ro- 
mantic character theretore may edify and improve 
wiser and better minds. The earlier days of his 
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administration (says Voltaire) gave no favourable 
ideas of him; it seemed as if he had been more im- 
patient to reign than worthy of it. He had indeed 
no dangerous passion; but nothing was to be seen 
in his conduct, but the sallies of youthful impetuo- 
sity and obstinacy. He appeared quite careless and 
haughty. The ambassadors from other courts even 
took him for à very moderate genius, and painted 
him as such to their several masters. Sweden too 
had the same opinion of him; and nobody knew 
his real character. Nor did he know it himself, till 
the sudden storms that burst forth in the northern 
world gave his hidden talents an opportunity of 
displaying themselves. But then every one was in 
the highest degree surprised, to set him instantane- 
ously renounce all, even the most innocent amuse- 
ments of his youthful days. From the moment he 
prepared for war he commenced a life entirely new, 
from which he never aſter varied in the least. Full 
of the idea of Alexander and of Czar, he purposed 
to imitate in those conquerors every thing but their 
vices. He no longer consulted magnificence, or 
regarded sports or relaxations; he reduced his table 
to the exactest frugality. He had been hitherto 
fond of splendor in his apparcl ; from henceforward 
he dressed himself only as a common soldier. He 
had been suspected of having entertained a passion 
for a lady of his court ; but, whether this circum. 
Stance be true or not, it is certain, that from thence. 
torth he for ever renounced the sex; not merely 
for fear of being governed by them, but to set an 
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example to his soldiers, whom he wished to pre- 
serve in the strictest discipline; and, perhaps, also 
from a vanity of being the only king who had con- 
quered a propensity so difficult to subdue. He like- 
wise resolved to abstain from wine all the rest of 
his life; not, as some have pretended, because he 
would punish in himself an excess, which was said 
to have led him into actions unworthy of his cha- 
rafter (for nothing is more false than this popular 
report;) but because it too much stimulated his 
fiery temper : nay, he even quitted beer, and re- 
duced himself to pure water. To crown the whole, 
we must remember that sobriety was then a virtue 
entirely new in the north, and therefore Charles 
was determined to be a pattern to his Swedes in 
every particular.“ 

CATO the Censor constantly represented to his 
countrymen in the senate the fatal consequences of 
that luxury which in his time began to introduce it- 
self into the Roman republic. Observing the large 
strides which his nation made upon Greece and Asia, 


' provinces filled with all the delicacies and dangerous 


baits of pleasurable indulgence, and how the Rowans 
were beginning to lay their hands on the treasures of 
distant kings; I am greatly afraid (said he) that 
we shall become slaves to these foreign riches, in- 
stead of being their masters; and that these con- 
quered nations will conquer us in their turn, by 
communicating to us their examples and their vi- 
ces. His fears, we know, were not imaginary ; 
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and all he had foreseen came to pass, to the ruin of 
his country. 

A BOY smitten with the colours of a butterfly, 
pursued it from flower to flower with indefatigable 
pains. First he aimed to surprise it among the 
leaves of a rose ; then to cover it with his hat, as it 


was feeding on a daisy; now hoped to secure it as 


it revelled on a sprig of myrtle ; and now grew sure 
of his prize, perceiving it to loiter on a bed of vio- 
lets. But the fickle fly still eluded his attempts, 
At last, observing it half buried in the cup of a tu- 
lip, he rushed forward, and, snatching it with vio- 
lence, crushed it to pieces. The dying insect, see- 
ing the poor boy chagrined at his disappointment, 
addressed him, with the calmness of a Stoic, in the 
following words. Behold gow the end of thy un- 
profitable solicitude; and learn, for the benefit of 
thy future life, that all pleasure is but a painted 
butterfly; which may serve to amuse thee in the 
pursuit, but, if embraced with too much ardour, 


will perish in thy grasp. 
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JUSTICE 


SENTIMENTS. 


| Whatieever ye would that men chould do to you, de ye 


even 10 to them, 


As to be perſectiy just is an attribute of the di- 
vine nature; $0 to be so to the most of our abilities 
is the glory * a man. 

The defending of a bad cause is worse than the 
cause itself. 

He that passes a sentence hastily, looks as if he 
did it willingly ; and then there is an injustice in 
the excess. 

Fidelity and truth is the foundation of all justice. 

Justice may be defined, that virtue which impells 
to give to every person what is his due; and com- 
prehends the practice of every virtue which reason 
prescr:bes, or society should expect. Our duty to 
our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are 
fully answered, if we give them what we owe them. 


EXAMPLES. 


SPITIGNEUS the Second, Prince of Bohemia, 
riding on the way, there met him a widow implor- 
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ing his justice. The prince commanded her to. 
wait his return. She alledged that this delay would, 
prove dangerous to her, for that she was to make 
her appearance the very next hour or else to for- 
feit her bond. The prince referred the woman to 
others that were his ordinary judges : but she cried 
out, „ That he himself, and not others, was the 
judge whom God had appointed her.” Upon which 
he alighted from his horse, and with great patience 
attended the hearing of the poor woman's cause for 
the space of two hours together. 

MAH CME the Second of that name, Emperor 
of the Turks, had a son called Mustapha, whom he 
had designed to succeed him in the empire, prone 
to lust, but otherwise a good prince. The young 
prince was fallen in love with the wife of Achmet 
Bassa, a woman of excellent beauty. He had long 
endeavoured to prevail with her by all sorts of al. 
lurements ; but this way not succeeding, he would 
try by surprise. He had gained knowledge of the 
time when the woman went to bathe herself (as the 
Turks often do.) He soon followed her, with a few 
of his retinue, and there $seized her, naked as she 
was, and, in despite of all the resistance she could 
make, had his will of her. She tells her husband; 
he the emperor, and desires justice. The emperor 
at first seemed to take small notice of it, and soon 
after (though he had different sentiments within) he 
rated the bassa with sharp language. What (says 
he) dost thou think it meet to complain thus griev- 
ously of my son? knowest thou not that both thy- 
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self and that wife of thine are my slaves, and ac- 
cordingly at my disposal? If therefore my son has 
embraced her, and followed the inclinations of hi; 
mind, he has embraced but a slave of mine, aud 
having my approbation he hath committed no.fault 
at all : think of this, and go thy way, and leave the 
rest to myself.“ This he said in defence of his ab. 
solute empire; but, ill satisfied in his mind, and 
vexed at the thing, he first sends for his son, exa- 
mines him touching the fact, and, he having con- 
fessed it, he dismissed him with threats. Three 
days after, when paternal love to his son and justice 
had striven in his breast, love to justice having 
gained the superiority and victory, he commanded 
his mutes to strangle his son Mustapha with a bow- 
string, that by his death he might make amends to 
injured and violated chastity. 

HERKENBALD, a man mighty, noble, and fa- 
mous, had no respect of persons in judgment; but 
condemned and punished with as great severity the 
rich, and his don Kindred, as the poor, and those 
whom he knew least in the world. Being once 
very sick, and keeping his bed, he heard a great 
bustle in a chamber next to that wherein he lay: 
and withal a woman crying and shrieking out. He 
enquired of his servants what the matter was? but 
they all concealed the truth from him. At last one 
of his pages, being severely threatened by him, and 
told that he would cause one to pull out his eyes 
from his head if he did not tell him plainly what all 
that stir was, told him in few words. My Lord 
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(said he) your nephew hath ravished a maid, and 
that was the noise you heard.” The fact being 
examined, and thoroughly averred, Herkenbald 
condemned his nephew to be hanged till he should 
be dead. But the seneschall who had the charge 
to execute the sentence, seeming as if he had been 
very hot and forward to do it, went presently and 
gave the young man notice of all that passed, wish- 
ing him to keep out of the way for a while ; and, 
some few hours after, comes again to the sick per- 
son, assuring him, against all truth, that he had put 
his sentence in execution. About five days after, 
the young gentleman, thinking his uncle had for- 
gotten all, came and peeped in at his chamber. 
The uncle, having spied him, calls him by his 
name, and with fair words drew him to his bed's 
head till he was within his reach; and then, sud- 
denly catching him by the locks with the left hand, 
and pulling him forcibly to him, with his right 
hand he gave him such a ready blow into the throat 
with a'knife, that he died instantly. So great was 
the zeal which this noble man bore to justice. 

THE Emperor Otho the First being upon a mili- 
tary expedition, a woman threw herself at his feet, 
beseeching a just revenge, according to the laws, 
upon a person who had committed a rape upon her. 
The emperor, being in haste, referred the hearing 
of her cause till his return. But who then (re- 
plied the woman) shall recall into your majesty's 
nund the horrid injury that hath been done to 
me?” The emperor looking up to a church there- 
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by, © This (said he) shall be a witness betwixt thee 
and me, that I will do thee justice; and, $0 dis- 
missing her, he, with his retinue, set forward. At 
his return, seeing the church, he called to mind the 
complaint, and caused the woman to be summoned; 
who at her appearance thus bespake him: Dread 
Sovereign, the man of whom 1 heretofore com- 
plained is now my husband; I have since had a 
child by him, and have forgiven him the injury.” 
Not so (said the emperor z) by the beard of Otho 
he shall suffer for it; for a collusion amongst your- 
selves does not make void the laws; and so caused 
his head to be struck off. 

CHARLES the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and 
Earl of Flanders, had a nobleman in special favour 
with him, to whom he had committed the govern- 
ment of a town in Zealand; where, hviag in a 
great deal of case, he fell in love with a woman of a 
beautiful body, and a mind and manners no way 
inferior. He passed and repassed by her door; 
Soon after grew bolder, entered into conference 
with her, discovered his flame, made large pro- 
mises, and used all the ways by which he hoped to 
gain her; but all in vain; her chastity was proof 
against all the batteries he could make against it. 
Falling therefore into despair, he converts himself 
into villainy. He was, as I said, a governor; and 
Duke Charles was busied in war. He causes there- 
fore the husband of his mistress to be accused of 
treachery, and forthwith commits him to prison ; 
to the end, that by fears. ur threats he might draw 
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her to his pleasure, or, at least, quit himself of her 
husband, the only-rival with him in his love. The 
woman, as one that loved her husband, went to the 
yaol, and thence to the governor, to entreat for 
him, and try if she was able to obtain his liberty. 
« Dost thou come, O my dear, te entreat me ? (said 
the governor.) You are certainly ignerant of the 
empire you have over me; render me only a mu- 
tual affection, and I am ready to restore you yout 
husband; for we are both under a restraint: he is 
my prisoner, and I am yours. Ah, how easily may 
you give liberty to us both ! why do you refuse? 
As a lover I beseech you, and as you tender my 
life; as the governor I ask you, and as you tender 
the life of your husband. Both are at stake; and, 
if must perish, I will not fall alone.” The wo- 
man blushed at what she heard, and, being in fear 
for her kusband, trembled, and turned pale. He 
perceiving she was moved, and supposing that 
some force should be used to her modesty, throws 
her upon the bed, and enjoyed the truit which 
afterwards proved bitter to them beth. The wo- 
man departed confounded and in tears, thinking of 
nothing more than revenge; which was still more 
inflaned by a barbarous act of the governor ; for 
he, having obtained his desire, and hoping here. 
after freely to enjoy her, took care that her hus- 
band, his rival, should be beheaded in the gaol, 
and there was the body put into a coffin ready tor 
burial, This done, he sent for her, and in an af- 
table manner—** What (said he) dg you seek for 
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your husband? you shall have him; and (pointing 
to the prison) you shall find him there; take him 
along with you.” The woman, suspecting nothing, 
went her way; but when she saw the body, she 
fell upon the dead corpse ; and, having long la- 
mented over it, she turned to the governor with a 
fierce countenance and tone, It is true (said she) 
you have restored me my husband; I owe you 
thanks for the favour, and will pay you. He en- 
deavoured to retain and appease her, but in vain: 
but, hasting home, she called about her her most 
faithful friends, and recounted to them all that had 
passed. They all agreed that she should make her 
case Known to the duke; who, amongst other ex- 
cellent virtues was a singular lover of justice. To 
him she went: was heard, but scarce believed. 
The duke was angry and grieved that any of his 
subjects, and in his dominions, should presume $0 
far. He commanded her to withdraw into the next 
room till he sent for the governor, who by chance 
was then at court. Being come, Do you know 
(aid he duke) this woman?“ The man changed 
colour. Do you know too (added he) the com- 
plaints she makes of you? they are sad ones, and 


such as I wish should not be true. He shock, faul- 


tered in his speech, and betrayed all the signs of 
guilt. Being urged home, he confessed all, freed 
the woman from any fault, and, casting himself at 
the duke's feet, said, He placed all his refuge and 
comfort in the good grace and mercy of his prince; 
and, that he might the better obtain it, he offered 
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to make amends for his unlawful lust, by a lawful 
marriage of the person whom he had injured.” 
The duke, as one that inclined to what he said, 
seemed now Somew hat milder, “ You, woman 
(said he) since it is gone thus far, are you willing 
to have this man for your husband?“ She re- 
fused ; but, fearing the duke's displeasure, and 
prompted by the courtiers that he was noble, rich, 
and in fayour with his prince, overcome, at last 
he yielded. The duke caused both to join hands, 
and the marriage to be lawfully made. Which 
done, ©* You (he aid to the bridegroom) must now 
grant me this, that if you die first, without children 
of your body, that then this wife of yours shall be 
heir of all that yon have.” He witlingly granted 
it : it was writ down by a notary, and witnessed. 
This done, the duke turning to the woman, There 
is his will, but there is not mine,“ said he: and, 
vending the woman away, he commands the go- 
vernor to be led to that very prison in which the 
husband was slain, and to be laid in a coffin head- 
less, as he was. This done, he then sent the wo- 
man thither (ignorant of what had passed;) who, 
frighted with that second unthought- of misfortune, 
of two husbands, almost at one and the same time, 
lost by one and the same punishment, fell speedily 
sick, and in a short time died; having gained this 
only by her last marriage, that she left her children 
by her former husband very rich by the accession 
of this new and great inheritance. 
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-DIOCLES having made a law that no man should 
come armed into the public assembly of the-people, 
be through inadvertency chanced to break that law 
himself: which one observing, aid saying, he 
has broke a law he made himself:“ Diocles, turn- 
ing to his accuser, said with a loud voice, „No; 
the law shall have its sanction;“ and, drawing his 
sword, killed himself. 

. A GENTLEMAN sent a buck to fake; Hales in 
his circuit, that was to have a cause tried betore 
him that assize. The cause being called, and the 
judge taking notice of the name, asked If he 
was not the person that had presented him with a 
buck,?” and finding it to be the same, the judge 
told him, (“ He could not suffer the trial to go on 


till he had paid him for his buck. To which the 


geotleman answered, That he never sold his ve- 
nison; and that he had done no more to him than 
what he had always done to every judge that came 
that circuit.” This was confirmed by several gen- 
tlemen on the bench. But all this would not pre- 
vail upon the judge; nor would he suffer the trial 
to proceed till he had paid for the venison. Where- 
upon the gentleman withdrew the record, saying, 
„He would not try his cause before a judge that 
suspected him to be guilty of bribery by a custom- 
ary civility,” 

A CERTAIN poor woman having lost a little 
dog, and understanding it to be in the possession of 
the lady of Sir Thomas More, to whom it had been 
nude a present of, she went to Sir Thomas, as he 
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was Sitting in the hall, and told him, “That his 
lady withheld her dog from her. Sir Thomas im- 
mediately ordered his lady to be sent for, and the 
dog to be brought with her; which Sir Thomas 
taking in his hands, caused his lady to stand at one 
end of the hall, and the poor woman at the other, 
and said, „That he sat there to do every one jus- 
tice.” He bid each cf them call the dog; which 
when they did, the dog forsook the lady, and went 
to the poor woman, When'Sir Thomas saw this, 
he bid his lady be "contented, for it was none of 
hers. But she repining at the sentence, the dog 
was purchased of the poor woman for a piece of 
gold, and so all parties were satisfied, every one 
smiling at the manner of his enquiring cut the 
truth. 

AT the time that Oliver Cromwell was Protector 
of this realm, an English merchant-ship was taken 
in the chops cf the channel, carried into St. Maloes, 
and there confiscated upon some gronndless pre- 
tence. As $00n as the master of the ship, who was 
an honest Waker got home, he presented a pe- 
tition to the protector to council, setting forth his 
case and praying for redress. Upon hearing the 
fetition, the protect or told his council he would 
take that affair upon himself, and ordered the man 
to attend him next morning. He examined bim 
strictly as to all the circumstances of his case: and, 
funding by his answers that he was a plain, honest 
man, and that he had been concerned in no unlaw- 
tul trade, he asked him „If he could go to Paris 
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with a letter?“ The man answered, © he could.” 
Well then (said the protector) prepare for your 
Journey, and come to me to-morrow morning.“ 
Next moraing he gave him a letter to Cardinal 
Mazarine, and told him he must stay but three days 
for an answer. „The answer 1 mean (says he) is 
the full value of what you might have made of 
your ship and cargo; and tell the cardinal, that if 
it be not paid you in three days, you have express 
orders from me to return home.“ The honest, 
blunt Quaker, we may suppose, followed his in- 
tructions to a tittle ;. but the cardinal, according 
to the manner of ministers when they are any way 
pressed, began to shuffle; therefore the Quaker re- 
turned, as he was bid As soon as the protector 
saw him, he asked, Well, friend, have you got 
vour money?” And upon the man's answering, he 
had not, the protector told him, “ Then leave your 
direction with my secretary, and you shall soon 
hear from me.“ Upon this occasion, that great 
man did not stay to negociate, or to explain, by 
long, tedious, memorials, the reasonableness of his. 
demand. No; though there was a French minister 
residing here, he did not $9 much as acquaint him 
with the story; but immediately sent out a man of 


war or two, with orders to seize every French ship 


they could meet with. Accordingly they returned 
in a few days with two or three French prizes; 
which the protector ordered to be immediately sold; 
and out of the produce he paid the Quaker what he 
demanded for the ship and cargo. Then he sent 
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for the French minister, gave him an account ot 
what had happened, and told him there was a ba- 
lance, which, if he pleased, should be paid in to 
him, to the end that he might deliver it to those of 
his countrymen who were the owners of the French 
 $hips that had been so taken and sold. 
ZALEUCUS, law-giver of the Locrians, made a 
law that adultery should be punished with the loss 
of both the offenders' eves; and it fell out so un- 
happily, that his own son was the first who com- 
mitted that crime; and that he might at once ex- 


press the tenderness of a father and the uprightness 


of a judge, he caused one of his son's eyes to be 
put out, and one of his own, 
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SENTIMENTS, 


Tying lips are an abomination to the Lord : but they: 
that speak truly are his delight, 


NoTuxs appears so low and mean as lying and 
dissimulation. It is a vice so very infamous, that 
the greatest liars cannot bear it in other men. 

A liar is subject to two misfortunes : neither to 
believe, nor to be believed; and before he establish 
one lie he must tell many. There cannot be a 
greater treachery, than first to raise a confidence 
and then to betray it. 

When a man forteits the reputation of his in- 
tegrity, he is set fast: and nothing will then serve. 
his turn ; neither truth nor falschood. 

Truth is so great a perfection, says Pythagoras, 
that if God would render himself visible to man, 
he would choose light for his body, and truth for 
his soul. 

Truth alone is so powerful, that it requires not 
artificial ornaments to recommend. it. 


0 


The lip of truth sball be established fur ever: 
but a lying tongue is but for a moment. 


EXAMPLES. 


IT is said of Augustus Cæsar, that, after a long 
inquiry into all the parts of his empire, he found 
but one man who was accounted never to have told 
a lie: for which cause he was deemed worthy to be 
the chief sacrificer in the Temple of Truth. 

EPAMINONDAS the Theban General, was $0 
great a lover of truth, that he was ever careful lest 
Ins tongue should in the least digress from it, even 
when he was most in sport. 

HERACLIDES, in his history of the Abbot 
Idur, spcaks of him as a person extremely devoted 
ts truth, and gives him this threetold commenda- 
tion : That he was never known to tell a lie; that 
le was fever heard to speak ill of any man; and 


lastly, that he used not to Speak at all but wh2n- 


necessity required. 


MAXIMILIANUS, the first emperor of that 
name, although he desired to be famous to posterity 


for his noble actions and atckievements, was as ear 
nestly averse and afraid to be praised to his face. 


When on a time divers eloquent and learned unen 


did highly extol him with immediate praises in their 
panegyricks, he commanded Cuspinianus to return 
them an answer extempore, „and withal be careful 
(aid he) that you praise me not; for a man's own 
praise, trom his own mouth earry but an evil savour 
with them. 
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CATO the younger charged Murzna, and in- 
difted him in open court for popularity and am- 
bition, declaring against him, that he sought in- 
drrectly to gain the people's favour, and their voices. 
to be chosen consul. As. he went up and down 
to collect arguments and proofs thereof, accord- 
ing to the manner and custom of the Romans, 
he was attended upon by certain persons who 
followed him in behalf of the defendant, to ob- 
serve what was done, for his better instruction 
in the process and suit commenced. These men 
would oftentimes converse with Cato, and ask 
him whether he would to day search for aught, 
or negociate 'any thing in the matter and cause 
concerning Murzxna? If he said, „No,“ such 
credit and trust they reposed in the veracity of 
the man, they would rest in that answer and go 
their ways. A singular proof this was of the re- 
putation he had gained, and the great and good 
opinjon men had conceived of him concerning his 
love to truth. 

XENOCRATES, the philosopher, was known to 
be a man of that fidelity and truth in speaking, that 
the Athenians amongst whom he lived, gave him 
the privilege, that his evidence should be law ful 
and good without being sworn. 

THE Duke of Ossura, as he passed by Bar- 
celona, having gat leave to release some slaves; 
he went aboard the Cape Galley, and passing 
through the slaves, he asked divers of them what 
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their offences were. Every one excused himself: 
one saying, that he was put in out of malice; 
another, by bribery of the judge; but all of 
them unjustly. Amongst the rest there was one 
little sturdy black man, and the duke asked him 
what he was in fur? © Sir (said he) 1 cannot 
deny but I am justly put in here; for I wanted 
money, and so took a purse near Sarragona to 


keep me from starving.“ The duke, with a little 


Staff he had in his hand, gave him two or three 
blows upon the shoulders, saying, You rogue, 
what do you amongst so many honest, innocent 
men? get you gone out of their company.” So 
he was freed, and the rest remained to tug at 
the oar. 

THE Emperor Constantius had besieged Be- 
neventum, when Romualdus, the duke thereof, 
dispatched Geswaldus privately to Grimoaldus, 
the King of Lombardy, the duke's father, to 
desire him to come with an army to the assist- 
ance of his son. He had prevailed on his em- 
bassy, and was by Grimoaldus sent away before, 
to let his son know that he was coming with 
some troops to his aid. But, in his return, by 
misfortune he tell amongst the enemy, who, being 
intormed of the auxiliary forces that were upon 
the march, hoped to have Beneventum yielded 
to them before their arrival, if they could make 
Romualdus to despair of his succours. To this 
purpose, having enjoined Geswaldus te be thei 
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interpreter, they led him to the walls; but when 
he came thither he declared the whole truth to 
the besieged, and gave them to understand, that 
ere long Grimoaldus would be with them with a 
considerable army, This cost Geswaldus his life, 
and the Imperialists raised their siege the next 
day after, 


PASSION. 


SENTIMENTS. 


Make no friendship with an angry man; and with a 
furious man thou salt not go: least thou learn his 
ways, and get a snare to thy soul. 


PassoN is a fever of the mind, which ever leaves. 
us weaker than it found us. It is the threshold of 
madness and insanity : and indeed they are $0 
much alike, that they sometimes cannot be distin- 
guished ; and their effects are often equally fatal. 

The first step to moderation is to perceive that 
we are falling in a passion. It is much easier 
wholly to prevent ourselves from falling into a 
passion, than to keep it within just bounds ; that 
which few can moderate almost any body may 
prevent. 

Envy and wrath shorten life; and anxiety bring- 
eth age before its rime. We ought to distrust 
our passions, even when they appear the most 
reasonable. 

Who overcomes his passion overcomes his strong- 
est enefny. If we do not subdue our anger it will 
zubdue us, 
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A passionate temper renders a man unfit for ad- 
vice, deprives him of his reason, robs him of all 
that is great or noble in his nature, destroys friend- 
ship, changes justice into cruelty, and turns all 
order into confusion. 


EXAMPLES. 


AUGUSTUS, who was prone to anger, got the 
following lesson from Athenodorus the philosopher, 
That so soon as he should feel the first emotions 
towards anger, he should repeat deliberately the 
whole letters of the alphabet ; for that anger was 
easily prevented, but not easily subdued. To re- 
press anger, it is a good method to turn the injury 
into a jest. Socrates having received a blow on 
the head, observed, that it would be well if people 
knew when it were necessary to put on a helmet. 
Being kicked by a boisterous fellow, and his friends 
wondering at his patience, “ What (said he) if an 
ass Should kick me must I call him before a judge? 
Being attacked with opprobious language, he calmly 
observed that the man was not yet taught to speak 
respectfully. | 

CESAR having found a collection of letters 
written by his enemies to Pompey, burnt them 
without reading: For (said he) though I am 
upon my guard against anger, yet it is safer to re- 
move its cause. 

COTYS, King of Thrace, having got a present 
of earthen vessels, exquisitely wrought, but ex- 
tremely brittle, broke them into pieces, that he 
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might not have occasion of anger against his ser- 
vants. 

ANTI GONUs, King of Syria, hearing two of 
his soldiers reviling him behind his tent; Gentle- 
men (says he, opening the curtain) remove to a 
greater distance, for your king hears you. 

A FARMER who had stepped into his field to 
mend a gap in a fence, found at his return the cradle, 
where he had left his only child asleep, turned upside 
down, the clothes all bloody, and his dog lying in 
the same place besmeared also with blood. Con- 
viifced by the sight, that the creature had destroyed 
his child, he dashed out its brains with che hatchet 
in his hand; then turning up the cradle, he found 
the child unhurt, and an enormous serpent lying 
dead on the floor, killed by that faithful dog which 
he had put to death in blind passion. 

THE Marshal of Turenne, being in great want 
of provisions, quarte red his army by force in the 
town of St. Michael. Complaints were carried to 
the Marshal de la Ferte, under whose government 
that town was; who, being highly disobliged for 
what was done to his town without his authority, 
insisted to haye the troops. instantly dislodged. 
Some time thereafter La Ferte seeing a soldier of 
Turenne's guards out of his place, beat him se- 
verely. The soldier, all bloody, complaining to 
his general, was instantly sent back to La Ferte 
with the following compliment: That Turenne 
was much concerned to find his soldier had failed in. 
his respect to him, and begged the soldier might be 
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punished as he thonght proper.” The whole army 


was astonished ; and La Ferte himself, being sur- 
prised, cried out, What! is this man to be al- 
ways wise, and I always a fool?“ 

A YOUNG Gentleman in the streets of Paris 
being interrupted hy a coach in his passage, struck 


the coachman. A tradesman, from his shop, cried 


out, What! beat the Marshal de Turenne's people 
Hearing that name, the gentleman; quite out of 
countenance, flew to the coach to make his excuse. 
The Marshal said, smiling, You understand, Sir, 
how to correct servants; allow me to send mine to- 


vou when they do amiss. 


THE Marshal being one day alone in a box of 
the play house, some gentlemen came in, who, not 
knowing him, would oblige him to yield his seat in 
the first row. They had the insolence, upon his 
refũsal, to throw his hat and gloves upon the stage. 
The Marshal, without being moved, desired a lord 
of the first quality to hand them up to him. The 
gentlemen, finding who he was, blushed, and would 
have retired ; but he, with much good humour, 
intreated them to stay, say ing, That, if they would 
sit close, there was room enough for them all. 

CHARLES the Sixth, King of France, being 
highly displeased with the Duke of Britain, upon 
some sinister suspicions, was so bent upon revenge, 
that, unmindful of all other things, his passion suf- 
fered him not to eat or sleep: he would not hear 
the Duke's ambassadors that came to declare his 
innocency ; but upon the fifth of the Kalends of 
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june, anno 1392, he set forth with his forces out of 
a city of the Cænomans, contrary to the advice of 
his commanders and physicians, about high noon in 
a hot sultry day, with a light hat upon his head. 
He leaped upon his hors, and bade them follow 
him that loved him. lie had scarce gone a mile 
from the city when his mind was unseated, and he 
in a fury drew his sword, slew some, and wounded 
others that attended him : at length, wearied and 
spent with laying about him, he fell from his horse, 
and was taken up and carried back in the arms of 
men into the city for dead; where, after many 
days, he began by degrees to recover: but his 
mind was not so well restored but that he had 
sometimes symptoms of a. relapse, and at several 
intervals detrayed his distemper, so that the go- 
vernment of the kingdom was committed to his 
uncles. 

INTO what extremes some men have been trans- 
ported by passion, the example of Pope Julius the 
Third is too illustrious. He at dinner-time, had 
commanded a roasted peacock to be set by for him 
till supper, as being much delighted with that sort 
of meat. At supper he called for it once and again; 
but, it being bet re eaten up by the cooks, could not 
be set on the table: whereupon he fell into so vio» 
lent a passion for this delay, that at length he brake- 
out into this blasphemous speech, that he would- 
have that peacock Al despetto d' Iddto; that is, In 
despite of Cod: and when those of his attendants. 
that Stood about him entreated that he would not 
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be 20 far moved for so slight a thing as a peacock, 
he, to detend his former blasphemy by a greater, in 
a mighty passion demanded why he, who was 80 
great a lord upon earth, might not be angry for a 
peacock, when God himself was in such a fury for 
the only inconsiderable apple eaten in paradise, that 
he condemned the e 
to suffer sa deeply for it? 

THEODOSIUS. the Elder, though otherwise 2 
most pious prince, was yet very subject to the 
transports of anger; nor was he able to bridle his 
passion: so that at Thessalonica, upon a seditious 
tumult in the theatre, he gave orders to his soldiers, 
and they killed no less than seven theusand of the 
citizens : upon which St. Ambrose, the Bishop of 
Milan, would not suffer him to enter the church till 
he had shewed the manifest signs of an unfeigned 
repentance. 

THE Samaritan Ambassadors cast themselves at 
the feet of the Emperor Valentinian I. imploring 
peace. He, observing the meanness of their ap- 
parel, demanded if all their nation were such as, 
they: who replied, © It was their custom to send 
te him such as were the most noble and best ac- 
coutred amongst them” when. he in a rage cried 
out, „It was his misfortune, that while he reigned 
such a sordid nation as theirs could not be content 
with their own limits;” and then, as. one struck. 
with a dart, he lost both his voice and strength, and 
in 2 deadly sweat fell down to the earth. He was 
taken up and carried into his chamber; where, be- 
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ing Seized with a violent hiccough and gnashing of 
teeth, he died in December, anno 375, in the 
ffty-fifth year of his age; and the tweltth of his 
empire. | 

CLITUS was a person whom Alexander held 
very dear, as being the son of his nurse, and one 
who had been educated together with himself: he 
had saved the lite of Alexander at the battle near 
the river Granicus, and was by him made the 
Prefect of a province; but he could not flatter 3 
and detesting the effeminacy of the Persians, at a 
feast with the king he spake with: the liberty of a 
Macedonian. Alexander, transported with anger, 
Slew him with his own hands; though, when his 
heat was over, he was with difficulty restrained 
from killing himself for that fault which his sudden 
fury had excited him to commit. 

CAROLUS DE GONTAULT, Duke of Byron, 
a Peer and Marshal of France, and Governor of 
Burgundy, was found the chief of those that had 
conspired the death of King Henry the Fourth: 


and thereupon, anno 1602, had sentence of death 


passed upon him, to have his head struck off at 
the Bastile of Paris. This man, as he was a per- 
son of a most invincible spirit, would not suffer 
his hands to be bound: he bade the executioner 
not come near him till he called, otherwise he 
would ſtrangle him with his hands. While he 


was upon his knees praying, the headsman se- 
vexed his head from his shoulders; and it was: 
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observed, that the face looked fiercely, the tongue 
moved, and a thick and bluiſh vapour, like a 
smoke, went out together with his blood; all 
tokens of a vehement anger and Passion which he 
at that time was in. 

 PHILAGRUS, a Sicilian, the scholar of Lolli. 
anus, and a sophist, was of that angry and pas- 
Sonate temper, that he gave one of his scholart 
a blow upon the face when he was asleep. So 
untractuble was the disposition of this man, when 
ene asked lim Why he did not marry, that he 
might have children? „ Because (said he) I am 
never pleased; no, not with myself.“ 
BER OD, the Tetrarch of Judea, had so little 
command over his passion, that upon every slight 
occasion his anger would transport hm into ab- 
solute madness. In such a desperate fit he killed 
Josippus. Sometimes he would be sorry, and re- 
pent of the folly and injuries he had done when 
anger had clouded his understanding, and soon 
after commit the same outrages, so that none about 
him were sure of their lives a moment: and no 
wonder, for unrestrained anger quickly breaks out 
into madness. There is no difference between a 
madman and an angry men while the fit con- 
tinues, because both are void cf reason, inexora- 
ble, and blind, for that season. It teu often ruins 
and subverts whole families, towns, cities, and 
kingdoms. It is a vice that few men are able 
to conceal; tor if it do not betray itself by ex- 
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ternal signs, Such as a sudden paleness of the 
countenance, and trembling of the joints, it is 
more impetuous within; secretly knaws the very 


heart, and produces dangerous effefts in those 


that nourish it. 
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SENTIMENTS, 


Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth, and let thy hear! 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth ; and walk in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the $ight of thine eyes ;— 
But know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment. 


PrzasuREs, unless wholly innocent, never con- 
tinue so long as the sting they leave behind them. 

He that is violent in the pursuit of pleasures, 
won't stick to turn villain for the purchase. 

Let pleasures be ever so innocent, the excess is 
always criminal. 

The temperate man's pleasures are durable, be- 
cause they are regular; and all his life is calm and 
serene, because it is innocent. | 

Pleasures, while they flatter a man, sting him to 
death; they are short, false, and deceitful, and re- 
venge the jolly madness ot one hour with the sad 
repentance of many. 

The only true and solid pleasure results from the 
reflection of having done our duty to our God, our 
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fellow creatures, and ourselves; © having a con- 
science void of offence towards God, and towards 
all men. | 

No pleasure can be true, or pursued with pro- 
priety and wisdom, which makes too large inroads 
on our time; our fortuney-our health, our character, 
or our duty. 


EXAMPLES. 

THE following portrait of vicious pleasure is 
given by an ingenious writer, after the manner of 
Plato. „Pleasure (says he) is a beautifub harlot 
Sitting in her chariot, whose four wheels are pride, 
gluttony, lust, and idleness. The two horses are 
prosperity and abundance ; the two drivers are in- 
dolence and security: her attendants and followers 
are guilt, grief, late repentance (if any) and often 
death and ruin. Many great men, many strong 
men, many rich men, many hopeful men, and many 
young men, have come to their end by her; but 
never any nn w and true content by: means 
of her.” 


THE . of the 3 cubjoincd, may 
stand as an apology for its lengh. When Her- 


cules (says the venerable 'moralist) was in that part 


of his youth in which it was natural for him to con- 
ider what course of life he ought to pursue, he one 
day retired into a desart, where the silenee and so- 
litude of the place very much favoured his medita- 
tions. As he was musing on his present condition, 
and very much perplexed in himself on the state of 
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life he should choose, he saw two women, of a 
larger stature than ordinary, approaching towards 
him. One of them had a very noble air and grace. 
ful deportment ; her beauty was natural and easy, 
her person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast to- 
wards the ground with an agreeable reserve, her 
motion and behaviour full of modesty, and her rai- 
ment white as snow. The other had a great deal 
of health and floridness in her countenance, which 
she had helped with an artificial colouring, and en. 
dieavoured to appear more than ordinarily graceful 
in her mien, by a mixture of affectation in all her 
gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and as- 
surance in her looks, and all the variety of colours 
in her dress that she thuught were the most proper 
to shew her complexion to an advantage. She cast 
her eyes upon herself, then turned them on those 
who were present to see how they liked her, and 
often looked on the figure she made in her own 
ahadow. Upon her nearer approach to Hercules, 
the stepped before the other lady (who came for- 
ward with a regular, composed carriage) and, run- 
ning up to him, accosted him after the following 
manner: My dear Hercules, I find you are very 
much divided in your own thoughts upon the way 
af life which you ought to choose. Be my friend, 
and follow me. I'll lead you into the possession of 
pleasure, out of the reach of pain, and remove you 
nom all the noise and disquietude of business. 
The affairs either of war or peace shall have no 
power to disturb you. Your whole employment 
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mall be to make your life easy, and to entertain 


every sense With its proper gratificatian, Sumpty» 
ous tables, beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, con- 


certs, of music, crowds of beauties,, are all in readi- 


ness to receive you, Come along with me into 
this region of delights, this world of pleagure, and 
bid farewell far ever to care, to pain, to business.“ 
Hercules, hearing the fair inviter talk after this 
manner, interrupted her a moment to eaquire her 
dame, To which she avewered, © My friends, and 
thoxe wbo are well acquainted with me, call me 
BAPPANESS; but my enemies, and these who would 
injure wy reputation, have gives me the name of 
PLEASUAB” —By this time the other lady. was come 
up, who. addressed herself to the young bhbero in a 
very different manner. Hercules (said she] I offec 
myself to you because I know you ace descended 
trom the gods, and give proofs of that deacent by 
your love to vighuer ad application to the studies 
Proper or your: age. T his. makes me hope you 
vill gain doeh far yeurgeld and me an immertal re- 
Putation. - Ray beer: invite you nike my 50giety: 
and {rieadsþip, b will be open and sincere with you, 
and must lay down this as as estahlisbed truth. 
That there is nothing truly valuable which can be 
purchased without, peing or labour. The gods bave 
det a PIC PROG GHRny ee and poble pleayare, Lt 
you Wome. gain the ag ane of the deit you, must 
de ak the N of worahipping: him ; if the friend 
Wip of goed men, you mah athdy tn oblige them z 
# you would be 8 YQUS <EQUBARY, FOR 
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must take care to serve it. In short, if you would 
be eminent in war or peace, yon must become 
master of all the qualifications that can make you 
390, These are the only terms and conditions upon 
which I can propose happiness.“ Here (continues 
the fabulist) the goddess of pleasure broke in upon 
the discourse. You see, Hercules, by her own 
confession, that the way to her pleasure is long and 
difficult ; whereas that which I propose is short 
and easy.“ —* Alas! (returned the other amiable 
figure, whose visage glowed with a passion made up 
of scorn and pity) what are the pleasures you pro- 
pose To eat before you are hungry; to drink 
before you are athirst ; to sleep before you are 
tired; to gratify appetites before they are raised, 
and to raise such appetites as nature never planted! 
You never heard the most delicious music, which 
is the praise of one's self; nor saw the most heauti- 
ful object, which is the work of one's own hands. 
Your votaries pass away their youth in a dream of 


mistaken pleasure, while they are hoarding up an- 


guish, torment, and remorge, for old age. As for 


me, I am the friend of gods, and of good men; 


an agreeable companion to the artisan, an houshold 
guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and 


protector of servants, an associate in all true and 


generous friendships. ' The banquets of my vo- 
taries are never costly, but always delicious; for 
none eat or drink at them who are not invited by 
hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are sound, and 
their waking hours are cheerful, My young men 
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have the pleasure of hearing themselves praised by 
those who are in years; and they who are in years, 
of being honoured by those who are young. Ina 
word, my followers are favoured by the gods, be- 
loved by their acquaintances, esteemed by their 
country, and, after the close of their labours, ho- 
noured by posterity, and received up into Heaven.“ 


Here (says the mythologist) they ended. We know, 


by the account we have of the life of this me- 


morable hero in ancient story, to which of these 


two fair advocates he gave up his heart. And. I 


believe every one who reads this will do him 
the justice to approve. his choice of virtue, in 


preference to PP PIG and vicious indul- 
gence. 


zaying which has a better turn of sense in it, than 
what we often hear in the mouths of the vulgar, 
« That custom is a second nature. Dr. Plot, in 
his history of Staffordshire, tells us of an idiot, who 
chancing to live within the sound of a clock, and 


always amusing himself with counting the hour. of. 
the day whenever it struck, the clock being spoiled 


by some accident, the idiot continued to strike and 


count the hour without the help of it, in the same. 


manner as he had done when it was intire. 

HOW glorious a share of true pleasure must 
Pliny the younger have enjoyed, when, having de- 
termined to gratify the public with $0,000 lives, he 
charged his estate with 3000 per annum, and or- 
dered the sum to be employed for the subsistence 

M 2 


« THERE is not (eays Mr. Addison) a common 


turna! Instantly therefore, without being touched 


bad never visited before; without any regard to 
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of the poor of both sexes; thus, by his self-denial, 
diffusing joy through many a worthy heart! One 
of his friends, however, reproved him for so doing, 
observing how absurd it was to have thus stripped 
himself of his possessions, by the imposing upon 
himself such a law. To which he replied, «* And 
is it not right to give the preference to public, ra- 
ther than to private utility ; to eternity rather than 
to time; and to take more care about doing well, 
than the possessing much. : 
APICIUS was a great epicure, according to the 
low and walgar sense of the word; but Apicius 
was not a Pliny ; and yet Apicius had his pleasures. 
He had eaten, it seems, of a certain fish at Min- 
turna in Campania, where he was told that the 
species was much larger in Africa. Upon this he 
immediately equips a vessel, and sets sail for that 
coast. The navigation was difficult and dangerous: 
but what will not hunger do? Apicius is a man 
of pleasure; and appetite, every league he travels, 
increases the necessity of gratification. When they 
arrived on the coast af Africa, several fishing boats, 
already apprized of his voyage, came 1o him, and 
brought him some of the fishes in question; when 
how great was his surprize and chagrin, to find 
that they were nat at all bigger thaw those of Min- 


with the ra jonal curiosity of seeing a country he 


the prayers of the peaple in his train, who wapted 
the refreshments of the shore, Apioius ardered his 


PH 
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pilots to return to Italy, and thus ended his me- 
morable adventure. 


IT is with great satisfaction that we can quote N 
the following, in honour of a living and exemplary 12 


us. Mr. Boswell in his account of General Paoli 
observes, that his notions of morality are high and 17 
refined; such as become the father of a nation. 16 
©« He told me, one day, that his father had brought : 
him up with great strictness, and that he had very 1 
teldom deviated from the paths of virtue: that 0 ö 
this was not from a defect of feeling and passion; 1H 
but that his mind being filled with important ob- if 
jets, his pass'ons were employed in more noble 11 
pursuits than those of licentious pleasure.“ I saw | !1 
(continues th auther) from Paoli's example, the | 
great art of preserving young men of spirit from 7 
the contagion of vice, in which there is often 4 | 
species of. gentiment,. ingenuity, and enterprize, 

nearly allied to virtuous qualities. Shew a young 

man that there is more real spirit in virtue than 

in vice, and you have a $urer hold of him dur- 

ing his years. of impetuosity and passion, than by 
convincing his judginent of all the rectitude of + 


character; and not unsuitably to the subject before ; 7 
| 
| 
| 


ethics. ; 1 

„ DESCARTES (says a pleasant writer in the | 4 
Guardian) was the first who discovered a certain 1 
part of the brain, called by anatomists the pine!!! 


gland, to be the immediate receptacle of the soul, 1 g\ 
where she is affected with all sorts of perceptions, -"- 
and exerts all her operations by the intercourse 

. 3 1 
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of the animal spirits, which run through the nerves 
that are thence extended to all parts of the body. 
On the strength of this hypothesis the writer (as- 
duming the character of an invisible investigator, 
of the mind) founds the following ingenious and 
important remarks, whose moral is strikingly ob- 
vious and worthy of attention. I one day (says he) 
entered into the pineal gland of a certain person, 
who Seemed very fit to give me an insight into all 
that which constitutes the happiness of him who. 
is called“ A man of Pleasure.“ But 1 found my- 
self not a little disappointed in my notions of the 
pleasures which attend a voluptuary who has sha- 
Len off the restraints of reason. His intellectuals, 
observed, were grown unserviceable by tco little 
use, and his senses were decayed and worn out 
by tco much. That perfect inaction of the higher 
powers prevented appetite, in prompting him to 
sensual gratifications, and the outrunning of natu- 
ral appetite produced a loathing instead of a plea- 
Sure. I there beheld the intemperate cravings of 
youth without the enjoyments ot it, and the weak- 
ness of old age without its tranquility, When the 
passions were teized and rouzed by some power- 
ful object, the effect was not to delight or sooth 
the mind, but to torture it between the returning 
extremes of appetite and satiety, I saw the wietch 
racked, at the same time, with a painful remem- 
brance of past miscarriages, a distaste of the pre- 
sent objects that solicit his senses, and a Secret 
dread of futurity ; and I could see no manner of 
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relief or comfort in the soul of this miserable man, | 
but what consisted in preventing his cure by in- 
{aming his passions and guppressing his reason. 
But though it must be owned, he had almost 


quenched that light which his Creator had set up #| 
in his soul; yet, in spite of all his efforts, I ob- 14 
served, at certain seasons, frequent flashes of re- 4%: 
morse strike through the gloom, and interrupt that 41 ; 


«atisfaction he enjoyed in hiding his own deformitics 
trom himself.“ 
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SENTIMENTS, 


Mappy is the man that findeth wisdom, ant the man 
tat gettet understanding. For the merchandize 
of tt is better than the merchandize of silver, and 
the gain thereof than fine gold. She is more precious 
than rubies ; and all the things thou canst desire 
ere not to be compared unto her. Length of days is 
in her Tight hand, and in her left hand riches and 
honour. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
ell her paths are peace. She is à tree of life to 
them that lay hold upon her ; and happy is every one 
that retaineth her. 


REniG10N is that Sense of God on the Soul, and 
our obligation to, and dependence upon him, as to 
make it our principal study to db that which we 
think will be well pleasing in his sight, and to avoid 
every thing which we think will offend him. As 
he is the fountain of goodness and justice ; of course, 
religion must be the foundation of all Christian and 
moral virtue: to do good to all; and to avoid giv- 
ing offence to, or injuring willingly, even those 
who are enemies and persecutors. 
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We may confidently affirm that it is natural to 
man, even in the most unenlightened state; for na- 
tions that never were favoured with the knowledge 
of religion, by revelation, have nevertheless an idea 
that there is a Being who rewards good men and 
punishes wicked. 

Religion, like the treasure id in the field, for 
which a man $old all he had to purchase—is of that 
price, that it cannot be had at too great a purchase; 
since without it the best condition of life cannot 
make us happy; and with it, it is impossible we 
should be miserable, even in the worst. It sup- 
ports a Christian under all the afflictions of life: 
the desertion of friends, the wreck of fortune, and 
the loss of reputation ; the deprivation of children 
who are strongly linked to his heart; but, above all, 
perhaps the wife of his bosom, his second self; yet 
he humbly submits to the soul-rending strokes, and 
with Job says, Tong he slay me, yet will I trust 
in Am. It is the anchor of a most glorious hope 
of a final victory over death and $in!—* I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth ; and though after my 
skin, worms destroy this dedy, yet in my flesh Shall I 
Ke God.“ 

EXAMPLES. 

WHEN Protagoras the sceptic, whose strange ca- 
prices led him to doubt of every thing, even though 
he saw or felt it, began his book by saying, As for 
the Gods, whether they are or are got, I have no- 
thing to say ;“ the magistrates of Athens bighly r re- 
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sented this profane trifling with things sacred, ba- 
nished him out of their city, and condemned his 
book to be burnt by the common executioner. And 
afterwards, when he and his friend Pyrrho were 
asked why they walked so much alone, they an- 
swered, „It was to meditate how they might be 
good.” And being hereupon further asked, what 
necessity there was for being good, if it were certain 
that there is no God; they replied, © It cannot be 
ascertained that there is no God; and therefore it is 
prudence to provide for the worst.“ 

WHAT a blessing to mankind was the inge nious, 
humble, and pious Mr. Boyle! what a common pest 
vas the fallacious, proud, and impious Hobbes! 
Accordingly we find that the former bade adieu to 
the world with the utmost serenity, honour, and 
hope ; while the latter went out of it in the dark, 
and with terrible apprehensions of an unknown fu- 
ture, He had been an instrument of the prince of 
darkness, in poisoning many young gentlemen, and 
others, with his wicked principles, as the Earl of 
Rochester confessed with extreme compunction and 

grief upon his death bed. It is remarked by those 
who critically observed the author of the“ Levia- 
than,” that though ina a humour of bravado he 
would speak very strange and unhecoming things 
of God; yet in his study, in the dark, and in hi 
retired thoughts, he trembled before him. Many 
appear like Atheists in their mirth, amidst wine and 
company, who are quite of other sentiments in sick- 
ness, and gloom and Solitude, What could make 
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this strange man awake in such terror and amaze- 
ment if his candle happencd to go out in the night? 


What, but that he was unable to bear the 'dismal 


re flections of his dark and desolate mind; and 
knew not how to extinguish, nor how to bear the 
light of „ the candle of the Lord“ within him? 
DR. DODDRIDGE in his Life of that memora- 
ble convert Colonel Gardiner informs us, hat 
his fine constitution, than which perhaps there was 
hardly ever a better, gave him great opportunities 
of indulging himself in excesses; and his good 
spirits enabled him to pursue his pleasures of every 
kind in so alert and sprightly a manner, that multi- 
tudes envied him, and called him by a dreadful kind 
of compliment, “the happy rake. Yet still the 
checks of conscience, and some remaining prin- 
ciples of so good an education as he had received, 
would break in upon his most licentious hours ; 
and 1 particularly remember he told-me, that when 


some of his dissolute companions were once con- 


_ gratulating him on his distinguished felicity, a dog 
happening at that time to come into the room, he 
could not forbear groaning inwardly, and saying to 
himself, „Oh that I were that dog!” Such was 
then his happiness; and such perhaps is that of 
hundreds more, who bear themselves highest in the 
contempt of religion, and glory in chat infamous 
servitude which they call liberty.” 

XENOPHON informs us, that Cyrus, before all 
other things preferred the worship of the gods 
aud a respect for religion. Upon this head there- 
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fore he thought himself obliged to bestow his first 
and peculiar care. He accordingly began by esta- 
blishing a number of Magi, or priests, to sing daily 
a morning service of praise to the hononr of the 
gods, and to offer sacrifices ; which was daily prac- 
tised among the Persians of sueceeding ages. The 
prince's disposition quickly became, as is usual, the 
prevailing disposition among the people, and his 
example became the rule of their condueh. Cyrus, 
on the other hand, was extremely glad to find in 
them such sentiments of religion; being convinced, 
that whoever sincerely fears and worships God, will 
at the same time be faithful to his king, and pre- 
Serve an inviolable attachment to his person, and to 
the welfare ot the state. 

ANTALCIDAS, a Spartan, being abeut to enter 
into holy orders, was asked by the priest what ac- 
tion worthy of renown he had performed during 
his life. He replied, *« If I have performed any, 
the gods themselves are acquainted with-it.” How 
noble an instance of modesty ! how exalted a notion 
of the Deity ! | | 

ANAXIMENES being asked how he could $0 
calmly pursue his studies, confined as he was to a 
prison, and expecting death; answered, That 
his soul was not conſined, having as large a walk as 
the heavens which he studied; nor frighted, hav- 
ing an hope as great as the immortality which he 
looked for,” 

DURING the retreat of the famous King Alfred, 
at Athelney in Somersetsuire, after the defeat of 
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Nis forces by the Danes, the following circumstance 
happened ; which, while it convinces us of the ex- 
tremities to which that great man was reduced, will 
give us a striking proof of his pious and benevolent 
disposition. A beggar came to his little castle there, 
and requested alms; when his queen informed him, 
« that they had only one smalt loaf remaining, which 
was insufficient for themselves, and their friends, who 
were gone abroad in quest of food, though with little 
hopes of success. The king replied, «Give the poop 
Christian one half ot the loaf. He that could feed 
five thousand men with five loaves and two fishes, 
can certainly make that half of the loaf suffice for 
more than our necessities.” Accordingly the poer 
man was relieved ; and this noble act of charity soon 
recompensed by a providentiat store of fresh pro- 
visions, with which his people returned. 

OF All the singular virtues which united in the 
character of Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, that 
which crowned the whole was his exemplary piety 
| to God. The following is related of him, when he 
was once in his camp before Werben. He had been 
alone in the cabinet of his pavilion some hours to- 
gether, and none of his attendants at these seasons 
durst interrupt him. At length, however, a fa- 
vourite of his, having some important matter to tell 
him, came softly to the doox, and looking in beheld 
the king very devoutly on his knees at prayer. 
Fearing to molest him in that sacred exercise, he 
was about to withdraw his head, when the king 
espied him, and bidding him come in, said, Thou 
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when they found themselves deserted by him, were 
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wonderest td see me in this posture, since I have 80 
many thousands of subjects to pray for me: but I 
tell thee, that no man has more need to pray for 
himselt, than he who being to render an account of 
his actions to none but God, is for that reason more 
closely assaulted by the devil than all other men 
beside.” | 

EUSEBIUS in his history inferms us, That St. 
John, during his ministration to the western church. 
es, cast his eye upon a young man remarkable for 
the extent of his knowledge, and the ingeniousness 
of his mind. The aged apostle thought that he 
had discovered in him an useful instrument for the 
propagating of Christianity : accordingly he took 
particular pains to convert him, and to instruct him 
in the divine doctrines of his great Master ; and, 
that he might be still better acquainted! with the 
system of Christianity, at his departure he re- 
commended him to the care of a pious old father 
who had some authority in the infant church. The 
youth continued awhile in the duties of his new 
profession, and attended with care to the lectures of 
his venerable tutor. But his former associates,. 


grieved at the success of the apostle, and exerted 
their utmost efforts to regain so useful and enter- 
taining a companion. They succeeded in their at- 
tempts: the father was forsaken, and his pupil 
plunged deep into irregularity and vice. The apos- 
tle, after some time, returned to those parts; and 
„ where (said he with impatience to his aged 
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friend) where is my favourite youth?“ —“% Alas! 
(replied the good old man, with tears in his eyes) 
he is fallen, irrecoverably fallen : he has forsaken 
the society of saints, and is now a leader of a gang 
of robbers in the neighbouring mountains.” Upon 
hearing this unexpected and unpleasing account, 
the apostle forgot his sufferings and his years, and 
hastened to the place of rendezvous ; where, being 
Seized by one of the band, he desired to speak with 
their captain. The captain, being told that a strange 
pilgrim asked to be admitted to him, ordered him 
to be brought before him : but when he beheld the 
venerable apostle his hopes of amusement sunk, 
and were changed into shame and confusion ; and 
the hardy leader of a band of robbers trembled be- 
fore a poor and helpless old man. He quitted once 
more the society of wickedness, and lived and died 
in the service of his Redeemer. 

AN excellent critic introduces a libertine 3 
ing in these terms. When the physician is near 
my bed, my confessor is my comforter. I know 
very well how'to hinder religion from afflicting me 
when I am well; but I permit her to console me 
when I am sick. When I have no longer any thing 
to hope on one hand, Religion presents herself and 
gains me over by her promises; I then wish ear- 
nestly to give myself up to her, and to die on the 
Side of hope.” How many a libertine might we 
enumerate who apparently reasons in this manner, 
thus egregiously deludes himself, and is the dupe 
ef his own licentiousness! And how aptly might 
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we address to such self-deceivers those singular 
ines which, alas! do but too sensibly reach them ! 


When the Devil was sick, the Devil a Monk would be: 
When the Devil was well, the devil a Monk was he! 


WHILE the colleagues of Constantius the Roman 
Emperor were persecuting the Christians with fire 
and sword, he politically pretended to persecute 
them too; and declared to such officers of his 
household, and governors of provinces, as were 
Christians, that he left it to their choice, either to 
Sacrifice to the gods, and by that means preserve 
themselves in their employments, or to forſeit their 
places and his favour by continuing steady in their 
religion. When they had all declared their option, 
the emperor discovered his real sentiments; re- 
proached in the most bitter terms those who had' 
renounced their religion; highly extolled the vir- 
tue and constancy of such as had despised the wealth 
and vanities of the world; and dismissed the former 
with ignominy, saying, That those who had be- 
trayed their God, would not scruple to betray their 
prince; while h@xvetained the latter, trusted them 
with the guard of his person, and the whole manage 
ment of public affairs, as persons on whose fidelity 
he could firmly rely, and in whom he might put an 
entire conſidence. 

IT was the daily practice of that eminent phy- 
sician Dr. Boerhaave, throughout his whole life, as 
SOON as he arose in the morning (which was gene- 
rally very early) to retire for an hour to private 
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and meditation on some part of the scrip- 
fures. He often told his friends, when they asked 
him how it was possible for him to go through so 
much fatigue, „That it was this which gave bim 
spirit and vigour in the business of the day.” This 
therefore he recommendet as the dest rule he could 
give; „ For nothing (he said) could tend more to 
me health of the body than the tranquitity of the 
mind; and that he knew nothing which could sup- 
port himself or his fellow creatures, amidst the va- 
rious distresses of life, but a well-grounded con- 
fidence in the Supreme Being, upon the principles 
of Christianity.“ This remark of the doctor's is 
undeniably just. A benevolent manner of acting, 
and a true greathess of sou, can never flow from 
my other sburce than a conscidusness of the Divine 
fxvonr and avitance. 

THE Emperor Charles V. dechred, „ That he 
found more satisfaction, more content, ir his ma. 
bastic solſtude, and exercies of devotion, than all 
the victories and all the triumphs of his past life 
dad eber affortied bim, though they made him 
extremed as the most fortiinate of princes * : 

BISHOP BURNET, in His sermo on the funeral 
of the honourabte Mr. Boyle, says of that extellent 
man: „ Ht had the profoundest veneration for the 
great God of Heaven and Farth that I ever ob- 
served in any man. The very name of God was 
never mentioned by him without a panse and vi- 
sdle stop in his discourse.“ And elsewhere he 
observes, * Tt appears, from those who conversed 
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with him on his inquiries into nature, that his main 
design in that (on which as he had his; own eye 
most constantly, so he took care to put others often 
in mind of it) was to raise in himself and others 
higher ideas of-the greatness and glory, of the wis- 
dom and goodness of God. This was $@ deep in 
his thoughts that, he concludes the article of his will 
which relates to the Royal Society, in these words.— 
„Wishing them an happy success in their laudable 
attempts to discover the true nature of the works of 
God; and praying that they, and all other search- 
ers into physical truths, may cordially refer their 
attainments to the glory of the great Author of 
nature, and the comfort of mankind., 

MR. LOCKE, in a letter written the year before 
his death to one who asked him, What is the 
shortest and surest way for a young gentleman to 
attain to the true knowledge of the Christian re- 
Tigion? gives this memorable reply—** Let him 
study the Holy Scriptures; especially the New Tes. 
tament ; therein are contained the words of eternal 
Hfe. It has God for its author! salvation for its 
end; and truth, without any mixture of error, for 
its matter.“ The death of this great man was 
agreeable to his life, We are assured, by one who 
was with him when he died, and who had lived in 
the same family for seven years before, That, the 
day before his death, he particularly exhorted all 
about him to read the Holy Scriptures, and desired 
to be remembered by them at evening prayers- 
On being told, that if he chose it the whole family 
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mould come and pray by him in his chamber, he 
answered he should be very glad to have it so, if it 
would not give too much trouble; and an occasion 
offering to speak of the goodness of God, he espe- 
cially exalted the care which God shewed to man, 
in justifying him by faith in Jesus Christ; and con- 
cluded with returning God thanks, in particular, 
for having blessed him with the knowledge of that 
divine Saviour.” About two months before his 
death he drew up a letter to a certain gentleman, 
and left this direction upon it, To be delivered to 
him after my decease;” in which are these re- 
markable words, I know you loved me living, 
and will preserve my memory now I am dead. 
This life is a scene of vanity that soon passes away, 
and affords no solid satisfaction, but in the con- 
cious ness of doing well, and in the hopes of ano. 
ther life. This is what I can say upon experience, 
and what you will find to be true when you come 
to make up the account. 

MR. ADDISON (as we learn from the late cele- 
brated Dr. Young's Tract on Original Composition) 
after a long and manly, but fruitless struggle with 
the distemper of which he died, dismissed his phy- 
Sicians, and with them all hopes of life. He dis- 
missed not, however, his concern for the living ; 
but sent for a youth nearly related to him, and 
finely accomplished, yet not above being the better 
tor good impressions from a dying friend. He came; 
but, life now glimmering in the socket, the dying 
friend was silent. After a decent and proper pause, 
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the youth said, Dear Sir, you sent for me; I de- 
tieve, and I hope that you have some commands: 
I shall hold them most sacred.” May distant ages 
not only hear but feel the reply! Forcibly grasp- 
ing the young gentleman's hand, he softly said, 
« See in what peace a Christian can die!” He 
spoke with difficulty, and soon expired. Through 
divine grace how great is man! through divine 
mercy how stingless is death! Who would not 
thus expire. | 

LOUIS the late Duke of Orleans thus expressed 
the delight he found in piety and devotion: «1 
know, by experience, that sublunary grandeur 
and sublunary pleasure are deceitful and vain, 
and are always infinitely below the conceptions 
we form of them. But, on the contrary, such 
tuppiness, and such camplacency, may be found 
in devotion and piety, as the tensual mind bas 
no idea of.” 

CARDINAL WOLSEY, one of the greatest 
mimisters of state that ever was, poured forth 
his soul in these words, after his fall from the 
favour of Henry VIII. Had I but been as dili-+ 
gent to serve my God as 1 have been to please 
my king, he would not have enen me now, 
in my grey hairs.” 8 

WE cannot perhaps cleve- this topic more for- 
cibly, than with the following striking circum- 
Stance respecting M. de Voltaire; a man who, 
after having long, and too justly, been considered 
as the patron of infidelity ; and, after having shewn 
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himself equally the enemy of every religious esta- 
blischment ; has at length, to the astonishment of 
all serious minds, and at the close of a long life, 
of near eighty years, in the most solemn manner 
given the confession of his faith subjoined; and 
which is confirmed on the oath of several wit- 
nesses who were present.—* I believe firmly (says 
he) all that the catholic, apostolic, and Roman 
church believes and confesses. I believe in one 
God, in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, really distinguished; having the same na- 
ture, the same divinity, and the same power. That 
the second person was made man, called Jesus 
Christ; who died for the salvation of all men; 
who has established the holy church, to which it 
belongs to judge of the true sense of the holy 
Scriptures. 1 condemn likewise all the heresies the 
said church has condemned and rejected; like- 
wise all perverted misinterpretations which may 


de put on them. This true and catholic faith, 


out of which none can be saved, I profess and 
acknowledge to be the only true one ; and I swear, 
promise, and engage myself to die in this belief 
by the grace of God. 1 believe and acknowledge 
also, with a perfect faith, all, and every one of 
the articles of the Apostle's Creed; {which he 
recited in Latin very distinctly.) I declare, more- 
over, that I have made this confession before the 
reverend Father Capuchin, previous to his con- 
fessing me.” If a veteran in the cause of infidelity 
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thus closes his life and his works, does it not greatly 
behove those who have been deluded or misled 
by his writings, seriously to look to themselves; 
and bring home this striking example to their 
hearts, lest they fall into the condemnation which 
their master seeks thus meanly, at the end te 
avoid ? 
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SENTIMENTS, 


. world's dread lug, 
Which ares th frm pliooopher can acorn” * 


Normmne w'ridicutous bit wit is deforived ; 
nor is any thing proof against 1 1 what is 
proper and handsome. 

Men make themselves ridiculous not vy the qua- 
lities they have, r ee 
have not. 

Ridicule is a weapon used by weak men and 


little minds, when they have got the wrong side 


of a question, and are at a loss for arguments. 

The wicked or profligate use it to Shield them 
against the conviction of truth; to perplex when 
they cannot convince z to wound the reputation of 
those they cannot emulate; and to frighten the ti- 
an froth falloving the Guiies'of concience and 
rectitude. 

It is commonly the strongest instrument of ig- 
norance and error, and may be applied to either 
side of x question, according to the dexterous ma- 
nagement of him that useth it. 
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Nothing blunts the edge of ridicule so much as 
good humour, or sharpens it so much as the con- 
_ Ss 

Ridicule is the chief weapen of infidelity ;—the 
lowest and most abandoned of mankind can ridi- 
cule the most exalted beings ; they call prudence 
avarice ; courage, rashness ; and brand good - nature 
with the name of prodigality ; they laugh at the 
cempassionate for his weakness ; the serious man 
for his precisencss 3 and the pious man for his hy- 
pocrisy ; and modesty is prudery ; for the man of 
wit is never so happy as when he can raise the 
blusk of ingenious merit, or stamp the marks of 
deformity and guilt on the features of innocence 
and beauty. In short, it is oaly calculated to put 
virtue out of countenance, to enhance the miseries 
of the wretched, and poison the feast of happiness; 
to insult man, affront God; to make us hateful 
to our fellow creatures, uncasy to ourselves, and 
highly . to the W | 


EXANP LES. 


A YOUNG Gentleman of moderate, nadergtand- 
ing, hut of great vivacity, by dipping into, mapy au- 
chers of the madigh and free-thiphking tur, bad ac : 
quired a litile mattering of knowledge, just o 
to make an atheist or a free - thinker, but not a H- 
lasophe i ar a man of zeaze. Wink des agcounpligh- 
ments he went into the country to visit his father, 
wha was a plain, rough Warst many and wies, 
though not learned. , Whq tek all apporr 
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tunities to shew his learning, began to establish a 
new religion in the family, and to enlarge the nar- 
row ness of their country notions; in which he suc- 
ceeded so well, that he seduced the butler by his 
table-talk, and staggered his eldest sister. The old 
gentleman began to be alarmed at the schisms that 
arose among his children, but did not yet believe 
his son's doctrine to be 80 pernicious as it really 
was, till one day talking of his setting- dog, the son 
said he did not question but Carlo was as immortal 


as any one of the family, and, in the heat of the 


argument told his father, that, for his part, he ex- 
pected to die like a dog. Upon which the old man, 
starting up in a passion, cried out, Then, Sirrah, 
you shall live like one!“ and taking his cane in his 
hand, cudgelled him out of his system, and brought 
him to more serious reflections and better studies. 
do not (continues Sir Richard Steele, from whom 
this is taken) mention the cudgelling part of the 
story with a design to engage the secular arm in 
matters of this nature : but certainly if it ever exerts 
itself in affairs of opinion and speculation, it ought 
to do it on such shallow and despicable pretenders 
to knowledge, who endeavour to give a man dark 
and uncomfortable prospects of his being, and to 
destroy those principles which are the support, hap- 
piness, and glory, of all . societies, as well as 
of private persons.“ 

IF the talent of ridicule (says Mr. Addison) 
were employed to laugh men out of vice and folly, 
it might be of some use in the world; but, instead 
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of this, we find that it is generally made use of to 
laugh men out of virtue and good sense, by attack. 
ing every thing that is serious and. solemn, decent 
and praise-worthy, in human life.” We have a re. 
markable example in the case of the Lord Chancel- 
tor Clarendon; concerning whom (among the other 
meusures taken to prejudice and ruin him with King 
Charles the Second) we are rold that mockery and 
ridicule were two of the most notable weapons em- 
ployed by his adversaries—and almost all his ad- 
wversawies were the vicious and the profane. The 
Duke of Buckingham in particular, and Eleanor 
Gyn the king's mistress, were chief among these; 
the latter being often allowed to ente rtain the king 
and some of his courtiers with- mocking at the age 
and infirmities of the good Lord Chaucellor, and 
attempting to imitate his. lameness of gait and 
gravity of aspect; while the former, upon every 
occasion, pleased bimself and the company in 
Ating all the persons who spoke even at the 
council - board, in their looks and motions—a piece 
of mimicry in which he had an especial faculty, 
and in his exercise of which the chancellor had 
2 full part. Thus, in the height of mirth, it 
the king said, © he would go such a journey, 
or do such a trivial thing to- morrow, a wager 
would be laid with him that he would not do it; 
and when the King asked why, it was answered, 
„ that the chancellor would not let him; and 
another would protest that he thought there was 
na ground for that imputation ; however, he could 
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not deny chat it was generally believed abroad, that 
his majesty was entirely and implicitly governed by 
the chancellor :” and when by these means they 
had often put the king in a passion, it was instantly 
reported with great joy in other companies. By 
such petty, low, and most illiberal arts, was a great 
and good man inulted, and at length degraded 
from all his comforts, his honours, and his good 
name. Nor was this all: the merry monarch him- 
self suffered most essentially by the like shafts of 
ridicule and buffoonery ; had it not been for which, 
there scems no room to doubt that in many in- 
stances he had proved a moch better king, and a 
more happy man. This is particularly noted by 
the noble lord abovementioned, who one day told 
the king, © That it was observed abroad to be 2 
faculty very muck improved of late in his court, to 
laugh at those arguments which they could not an- 
Swer.” And though, says he, the king did not 
then, nor a-geod while after, appear to dislike the 
liberty I prezumed to take with him; yet I found 
every day that some arguments grew less acceptable 
to him, and that the constant conversation he held 
with men of great profaneness, whose wit consisted 
in abusing scripture, and in repeating and acting 
what preachers said in their sermons, and turning 
it into ridicule (a science in which the Duke of 
Buckingham excelled) did much lessen the natural 
esteem and reverence he had for the clergy ; and 
mclined him to consider them as a rank of men 
who compoundet a religion for their own advan- 
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tage, and to serve their own turns; nor was all 
that 1 could say to him of weight enough to muke 
any impression to the contrary. 

THE Earl of C-——>—d being at Brussels, was 
waited on by the celebrated M. Voltaire, who po- 
litely invited him to sup with him and Madame 
C - His lordship accepted the invitation. 
The conversation happening to turn upon the af- 
fairs of England, I think, my lord, said Madame 
C „that the parliament of England consists 
of five or six hundred of the best- informed and 
most sensible men in the kingdom ? YP—< True, 


Madam; they are generally supposed to be so.“! — 


« What then, my lord, can be the reason that they 
tolerate” so great an absurdity as the Christian re- 
ligion?“—“ I suppose, Madam (replied his lord- 
ship) it is because they have not been able to sub- 
stitute any thing better in its stead: when that is 
the case, I don't doubt but in their wisdom they 
will readily accept it.” Surely so well turned a 
piece of raillery was more forcible than a thousand 
arguments ; and in cases like these, it 15, that the 
true sense of ridicule is seen. 

AN ancient author relates, that a company of 
vain and profligate. persons having been drinking 
and inflaming their blood in a tavern at Boston in 
New England, upon seeing the reverend Mr. Cot- 
ton, a pious and amiable minister, coming along the 


street, one of them told his companions, © I'll go, 


and put a trick upon the old Cotton.” Accorg- 
iagly he approached him, and crossing hls way, 
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whispered in his ear, „Cotton, thou art an old 
fool.“ True ( replied Mr. Cotten;) 1 contess | 
am $0 ;—the Lord make both me and thee wiser 
than we are; even wise to salvation!” Struck 
with his answer, the man related it to his as- 
«ociatcs, and, notwithstanding their then situation, 
it failed not to cast a great damp upon their spirits 
in the midst of their frolics. 

THE retirement and usual pensiveness of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, prime minister of Queen 
Elizabeth, being looked upon by his friends at 
court'as a fir of melancholy, some of them came 
to him on purpose to amuse and divert him from 
it. Sir Francis, however, soon repressed their jo- 
cularity, by telling them, „Ahl my friends, while 
we laugh all things are serious round about ns, 
Gop is serious, who exeiciseth such patience to- 
wards us; Christ is serious, who shed his blood for 
us; the Holy Ghost is serious, wh» striveth against 
the obstinacy of our hearts: the acred scriptures 
bring to our ears the most serious and important 
things in the world; the holy sacraments represent 
to us the most serious and awful matters: the whole, 
creation is Serious in serving God and us; all that 
are in Heaven and Hell are serious. How then 
can man, that hath one foot in the grave, jest and 
laugh ?”—What an antidote to scoffing and mock- 
ery are obvious reflections like these 

IF ever a vein of ridicule be useful in conversa- 
tion, as sometimes is the case, it Seems peculiarly 80 
where just and solid argument can have no effect; 
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for, as a late very elegant writer obserres, When 
a man is steeled and hardened against conviction, 
we may warrantably, like Hannibal, after other ex- 
pedients have been tried in vain, cut through the 
rock with vinegar.” The following is a memora- 
ble instance. Several ſesuits being one day in com- 
pany with the celebrated Monsicur Boileau, round. 
ly asserted, according to the principles of that so- 
ciety, that attrition for sin was only necessary, and 
that they were not obliged to love God: withal 
insisting, that those who advanced the contrary 
were in an error, and imposed an insuppertable 
yoke upon Christians, whom God had rendered 
tree by a new law. It was to no purpose to un- 
ravel their fallacies; the dispute began to grow 
warm: when Monsieur Boileau, who had hitherto 
kept à profound silence, starting up, cried, ** Oh 
how prettiiy will it sound in the final day of 
judgment, when our Lord shall say to his elect, 
« Come you, ye well beloved of my Father; for 
ye have never loved me in your life, but have 
always forbidden that I should be loved, and con- 
stantly and bravely opposed those heretics who 
were for obliging Christians to love me.—And you, 
on the contrary, go ye to the devil and his angels ; 
you, the accursed of my Father: for ye have loved 
me with your whole heart, and have solicited and 
importuned, the u hole world beside to love me.”— 
This raillery struck his opponents dumb, and more 
eftectually enforced the necessity cf divine love, than 
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all the solid and cogent arguments before urged had 
been able to do. 

NOTHING that may tend to remove a single 
guspicion from a character so amiable as that of 
the writer of the Spectators, can fail of a welcome 
reception with the candid public; and so far is 
the abovementioned artful description of Atticus, 
from being in the least applicable to Mr. Addison, 
that we have the undoubted authority of a noble 
lord, one of his intimate friends, for asserting, 
That, often as he has been in Mr. Addison's 
company, vet, in the whole course of his lord- 
Ship's acquaintance with him, he never remembers 
to have heard him throw out an oblique intimation 
that had rhe appearance of Ul- næ ure; nor make 
+ Single remark upon any man, but what was 
perfectly worthy the gentleman and man of ho- 
nour, and consistent with a candid, humans, and 
ingenudus mind, 
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SENTIMENTS. 


To err is human; to forgive, divine. 


Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good 
to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
gpiteſuliy e and persecute you. 


By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
enemy; but in passing it over, he is his superior. 

To be able to bear provocation, is an argument 
of great wisdom: and to forgive it, of a great 
mind, 

Revenge stops at nothing that is violent and 
wicked. The histories of all ages are full of the 
tragical outrages that have been executed by this 
diabolical passion. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man than this, that when the injury began 
on his part, the kindness should begin on ours. 

He that waits for an opportunity of acting his re- 
venge, watches to do himself a mischief. 

It was a strange revenge of a countryman, who 
was the last life in the lease of an estate, in his pa- 
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tron's possession : who taking something ill of his 
landlord, immediately poisoned himself to deteat 
the other of the estate. 

Revenge begins in anger, and ends with repent- 
ance. 5 

Solomon says, The discretion of a man defer- 
eth his anger, and it is his glory to pass over a 
1 


EXAMPLES, 


WHEN the Emperor Frederick had obtained a 
most signal victory in Hungary, he spoke to his 
soldiers: “ We have done (said he) a great work; 
and yet there is a greater that still remains for us to 
do; which is, to overcome ourselves, and to put an 
end at once to our covetousness, and the desire of 
revenge.” Thus great and generous souls are ever 
found to be the most placable, and are easiest ap- 
peased : while the weak and fcarful are guilty of 
the greatest barbarities, not knowing how to allot 
any measure or bounds to their anger. 

IN the isle of Majorca there was a lord of a 
castle, who, amongst others, kept a negro slave, 
and for some fault of his had beaten him with some 
Severity. The villaia Moor, watching.his opportu- 
nity, when his master and the rest were absent shut 
the door against him, and at his return thus acted 
his damnable revenge: while his lord stood with- 
out, demanding entrance, he reviled him, violated 
the honour of his lady, threw her and two of his chil- 
dLren out at the castle windows, and stood ready to 
N 5 
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do the like with the third and youngest child. 
The miserable father, who had beheld the ruin of 
all his family but this one, begged ot his slave to 
save the life of that little one; which the cruel 
Slave refused, unless he would cut off his own 
nose: the pitiful parent accepted the eondition, 
and had no sooner performed it, than the bloody 
villain first cast the infant down headlong, and then 
himself, in a barbarqus bravery, thereby to elude 
the revenge of his abused lord. 

A CERTAIN Italian having his enemy in his 
power, told him, “ There was no possible way for 
him to save his life, unless he would immediately 
deny and renounce his Saviour.“ The timorous 
wretch, in hope of mercy, did it; when the other 
forthwith stabbed him to the heart, saying, That 
now he had a full and noble revenge, for he had 
killed him at once both body and soul. 

A NOBLE Hungarian having found one in bed 
with his wife, committed the adulterer to prison, 
there to be famished to death; and that he might 
the better attain his end, he caused a roasted hen 
every now and then to be let down to his nose, that 
by the smell of the meat his appetite might be ex- 
cited to the greater eagerness; but he was not suf- 
fered to taste of it ; only it was presented to make 
his punishment the more bitter. When the mi- 
serable creature had endured this manner of usage 
for six days, the seventh it was found. that he had 
eaten the upper part of his own arms. 
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M. TULLIUS CICERO had made some orations 
against M. Antonius; for which, when Antonius 
came to be of the triumvirate, he caused him to be 
ain. Fulvia, the wife of Antonius, not satisfed 
with the death of that great orator, caused his head 
to be brought to her, upon which she 'bestowed 
many curses: she spit in the face of it; she placed 
it upon her lap, and, opening the mouth, drew out 
the tongue, and pricked it in divers places witir + 
needle ; and, after all, caused it to be set up in a 
high and eminent place, over those pulpits from 
whence the oraters use to speak their orations to- 
the people. | | 

CAMBYSES, the on of Cyrus, King of Persia, 
gent to Amasis, King of Egypt, that he should send 
him his daughter. Amasis, knowing that the Per- 
Sian would use her but as one of his concubines,. 
not his wife, and withal dreading his power, sent 
Nitetes, the daughter of Apries the former king, 
adorned after the manner of his daughter. The 
daughter of Apries made known this deceit to Cam- 
byses at her first coming; who was thereupon 80 
incensed, that he resolved upon a war with Egypt: 
and though Amasis was dead before he could take 
Memphis, yet as soon as he had, he went thence to 
the city of Sais, enters the palace of Amasis, causes 
the body of him to be taken out of his sepulchre ; 
which. done, he would have it to be scourged, 
pulled, beaten, pricked, and used with all the con- 
tumely he could devise; this being done till the 
ministers of his pleasure were wearied, and seeing 
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the salted carcase oppose their blows, so that no 


particle fell from it thereby ; he at last caused it to 
de thrown into the fire, where it was burnt to ashes. 

GEORGE VILLIERS, Duke of Buckingham, 
was stabbed at Portsmouth, Saturday, August 23, 
1628, by John Felton. It is said the- villain did it 
partly in revenge, for that the-duke had denied him 
Some office he had made suit for; nor is it im- 
probable, for I find him thus characterised: “he 
was a person of a little stature, of a stout and re- 
vengeful spirit. Having once received an injury 
from a gentleman, he cut off a piece of his little 
finger, and sent it with a challenge to the gentle- 
man to fight him; thereby to let him know, that he 
valued not the exposing of his whole body to ha- 
zard, so he might but have an opportunmy to be 
re venged.“ | 

ANNO 1500, at such time as Tamas Shaw ruled 
Persia, the city of Ispahan (the metropolis of all 
Persia) surfeiting with luxury, refused not only to 
contribute reasonably to the king's occasions (at. 
that time molested with the Turks and Tariars) 
but audaciously withstood his desired entrance. 
A rebellion so insufferable as made him swear a re- 
venge scarce to be paralleled. With fury he as- 
saults, in a rage enters it, firing a great part, and in 
a hostile severity pillaging each house: and, to 
conclude, regarding neither the outcries of old men, 
weak women, nor innocent children, in two days 
he made headless three hundred thousand of those 
Ispahanians: and, from Tamerlane's rigid example 
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at Damascus, erected à trophy (a pillar of their 
heads) as a memorial * their Gs and his 
bitter revenge 

| MEMORABLE - is jo example of Sheba 
Gualbertes, a knight of Florence ; who, returning 
out of the field into the city; attended with a nume+« 
rous retinue, met with that very person who, not 
long before, had killed his only brother ; nor could 
the other escape him. Johannes presently drew his 
sword, that with one blow he might revenge the 
death of his brother. When the other, falling 
prostrate on the ground at his feet, humbly be- 
Sought him, for the sake of the crucified Christ, 
to spare his life. Johannes, suppressing his anger, 
let him depart, and offered up his sword, drawn as 
it was, before the image of Christ crucified, in the 
next church he came to. 

THERE was an uncivil fellow, that did nothing 
all the day long bat rail against Pericles, the famous 
Athenian, in the. mazsket-place, and before all the 
people: and though he was at that time the public 
magistrate, yet he took no notice of it, but all the 
while dispatched sundry matters of importance, till 
night came; and then with a sober pace went home 
towards his house, this varlet following him all the 
way with abuse. Pericles, when he came to his 
house, it being dark, called to. his servants to light 

the fellow home. 

AMlLCAR, General of the Carthaginians, after 
gaining several. battles, was enviously accused, as if 
he went about to establish the sole. sovereignty in. 
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himself, and was put to death, his brether Gizeon 
was forced into exile, and all his goods confiscated. 
After which, the Carthaginians made use of several 
generals ; but finding themselves to be 'shamefully 
beaten, and reduced to an extreme hazard of servi- 
tude, they recalled Giscon from his banishment, 
and having entrusted him with the supreme com- 
mand in alt military affairs, they put into his hands 
all his and his brother's enemies, to be disposed of 
and punisbed at his pleasure. Giscon caused them 
all to be bound, and, in the sght of the people, 
ebm manded them all to He prostrate on the ground: 
which done, with a quick foot he passed over them 
all three times, treading upon each of their necks. 
«« I have now (said he) a sufficient revenge for the 
murder of my brother.” Upon which he freely 
dismissed them all; saying, ** I have not rendered 
evil for evil, but good for evil.” | 

A CERTAIN jeweller had sold the wife of Ga- 
henus the Emperor counterfeit glass gems for true 
ones. The empress, being told of the cheat, re- 
quested that he might have due punishment. The 
emperor, having heard the complaint of his wife, 
eommands the man to be dragged from his pre- 
$ence, and that he should be exposed to a lion to be 
torn in pieces; but, whilst the impostor fearfully, 
and the people greedily expected that some fierce 
and terrible lion should be let out of his den to de- 
your him, the head of a man appeared from the 
den, and, by the emperor's order, proclaimed these 
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words: 4 He has played the cheat, and now he is 
cheated himself.“ | 

WHEN the Duke of Alva was in Brussels, about 
the beginning of the tumults in the Netherlands, he 
had sat dow before Hulst in Flanders; and there 
was a provost-marshal in his army who was a fa- 
vourite of his, and this provost had put some to 
death by secret commission from the duke. There 
was one Captain Bolea in the army, who was an in- 
timate friend of the provost's; and one evening late 
he went to the captain's tent, and brought with him 
a conſessor and an executioner, as it was his custom. 
He told the captain he was come to execute his ex- 
cellency's commission and martial law upon him. 
The captain started up suddenly, his hair standing 
upright, and, being struck with amazement, asked 
him, „Wherein have 1 offended the duke?“ The 
provost answered, Sir, I am not to expostulate the 
business with you, but to execute my commission: 
therefore, I pray, prepare yourself, for there is your 
ghostly father and executioner.” So he fell on his 
knees before the priest; and having done, and the 
hangman going to put the halter about his neck, 
the provost threw it away, and, breaking into a 
laughter, told him, „ there was no such thing, and 
that he had done this to try his courage, how he 
would bear the terror of death.” The captain, 
looking ghastly at him, said, Then, Sir, get you 
out of my tent, for you have done me a very ill of- 
fice*”” The next morning the said Captain Bolea, 
though a young man of about thirty, had his hair 
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all turned grey, to the admiration of all the world, 
and the Duke of Alva himself, who questioned him 
about it; but he would confess nothing. The next 
year the dike was recalled z.acd, in his journey to 
the court of Spain, he was to pass by Saragossa, 
and. this Captain Bolca and the provost went along 
with him as his domestics, The duke being to re. 
pose some days in Saragossa, the young old Captain 
Bolea told him, „ that there was a, thing in that 
town worthy to be seen by his excellency, which 
was a casa de loco, a bedlam- house, such, an one as 
there was not the like in Christendom.“ „ Well 
(said the duke) go and tell the warden 1 will be 
there to-morrow in the afternoon.” The captain, 
having obtained this, went to the warden, and told 
him the duke's intention; and: that the chief occa- 
sion that moved him toit was, that be had an un- 
ruly provost about him, who was subject oftentimes 
to fits of frenzy; and, because he wished him well, 
he had tried divers means to cure him, but all 
would not do, therefore he would try whether 
keeping him close in bedlam for some days would 
do him any good. The next day the duke came, 
with a ruffling train of captains after him, amongst 
whom was the said provost very shining and fine, 


Beiag entered into the house about the duke's per- 


son, Captain Bolea told the warden, pointing at the 
provost, © That's the man.“ The warden took him 
aside into a dark lobby, where he had placed some 
of his men, who muffled him with his cloak, seized 
upon his sword, and hurried him down into a dun- 
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geon, The provost had lain there two nights and 
a day; and afterwards it happened that a gentle- 
man, coming out of curiosity to see the house, 
peeped into a small grate where the provost was. 
The provosf &bnjured him as he was a Christian 
to go and tell the duke of Alva his provost was 
there confined, nor could be imagine why. The 
gentleman did his errand : and the duke, being 
astonished, sent for the warden with his prisoner. 
The warden brought the provost in cuerpo, full 
of straws and feathers, madman-like, before the 
duke; who at the sight of him bursting into laugh- 
ter, asked the warden why he had made him pri- 
soner? © Sir (said the warden) it was by virtue of 
your excellency's commission, brought me by Cap- 
tain Bolea.“ Bolea stepped forth and told the duke, 
« Sir, you have asked me oft how these hairs of 
mine grew so suddenly grey: I have not revealed 
it 10 any soul breathing; but now III tell your excel- 
lency, and so related the passage in Flanders; and 
added, “J have been ever since beating my brains 
to know how to get an equal revenge of him, for 
making me old before my time. The duke was 
50 well pleased with the story and the wittiness of 
the revenge, that he made them both friends: and 
the gentleman who told me this passage said, that 
the said Captain Bolea is now alive, and could not 
te less than ninety years of age. 

AN astrologer predicted the death of King Henry 
the Seventh such a year. The king sent for him, 
and asked if he could tell fortunes? He said, 
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„Ves.“ The king then asked if he did not foresee 
some imminent danger that much about that time 
Should hang over his own head? He said, Ng.” 
„Then (said the kiog) thou art a foolish figure. 
caster, and I am more sﬆkilfut tham, thou; for as 
soon as I saw thee I instantly prophesied that thou 
shouldst be in prison before night, which thou shalt 
find true,” and sent him thither. He had not been 
long in custody before the king sent for him again, 
to know whether he could cast a figure to know 
how long he should be in prison? He still an- 
zwered, No.” „Then (said the king] thou art 
an illiterate fellow, that canst not foretell either 
good or bad that shall befall thryself: therefore 1 
will conclude thou canst nnn 2 
set him at liberty, — - 

 ARCADIUS; an Argive, Aver gave over re- 
viling King Philip of Macedon, abusing him with 
the most reproachful terms; and arrived at last to 
that bold impudence e him dis Rind of 
public warning: 


So far to fly, until he hither came, 
"Where no man knew or heard f Ring nene. 


m was afterwards Seen in Macedonia. Then 
the friends and 'courtiers cf King Philip gave him 
information thereof, moving him to inflict some se- 
vere punishment upon him, and in no case suffer 
him to escape his hands. But Philip, on the con- 
trary, having this railer in his power, spake gently 
unto him, used him courteously and familiariy, sem 
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anto him in his lodgings gifts and presents, and $0 
sent him away in safety. Afterwards he commanded 
these courtiers who had incited him against him, 
to enquire what words this man gave out of him 
amongst the Greeks. They made report again, 
and told him that he was become 4 new man, and 
ccased not to speak wonderful things in the praise 1 
of him. © Look you then (said Philip unto them) | 
am not I a better physician than all you? and am | 
not I more skilled in the cure of a toul-mouthed | 

| 
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fellow than the best of you 2 

ALIVERDI, generalissimo of the armies ot Ab- 
bas the Great, King of Persia, and his prime mi- 
dister, Was as good a general, and as able a politi- | 
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cian, as he was amiable in the capacity of a courtier, 
From the constant serenity of his countenance, it 
was judged that nothing could ruffle the calmness 
of his beart; and virtue displayed nz H in him 3 4 
grace fully and so naturally, that it was supposed 1 
to be the effect of bis happy emper. Aa extra- 4 
ordinary incident made the world to go him justice, | 
and place him in the rank he deserved. 

One day, as he was shut up in his closet, beatow- 
ing on affairs of state the huurs which other men 
devote to Heep, a courier, quite out of breath, 

came in, and told him that an Armenian, followed 
by a posse of friends, had in the night surprized his 
palace at Amandabat, destroyed all the most valua- 
ble furniture in it, and would have carried off his 

wife and children, doubtless to make slaves of 
them, had not the domestics, when the first fright 
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was over, made head against him. The courier 
added, that a bloody skirmish ensued, in which his 
Servants had the advantage at last; that the Ar. 
menian's friends were all killed upon the spot, but 
that their leader was taken alive. © I thank thee, 
Offali,” (the prophet most revered by the Persians 
next to Mahomet) cried Aliverdi, “for aflording 
me the means to revenge so enormous an attempt. 
What! whilst I make a sacrifice of my days ard 
my repose to the good of Persia; while, through 
my cares and toils, the meanest Persian subject 
hves secure from injustice and violence, shall an 
audacious stranger come to injure me in what is 
most dear to me! Let him be thrown into a dun- 
geon, give him a quantity of wretched food suf- 
ficient to preserve him tor the tarments to which I 
destine him.” The courier withdrew, charged with 
these orders to them who had the Armenizn in 
eustody. ö 

But Aliver#, growing cool again, cried out, 
« What is it, O God, that I have done! is it thus 
I maintain the glory of so many years? Shall one 
single moment eclipse all my virtue? That stran- 
ger has cruelly provoked me; but what impellgd 
him to it? No man commits evil merely for the 
pleasure of doing it: there is always a motive, 
which passion cr prejudice presents to us under the 
mask of equity; and it must needs be some motive 
of this kind that blinded the Armenian to the 
dreadful consequences of his attempt, Doubtless 
I must have injured the wretch,” 
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He dispatches immediately an express to Aman. 
dabat, with an order under his own hand, not to 
make the prisoner feel any other hardship than the 
privation of liberty, Tranquil after this act of 
moderation, he, applied himself again to public bu. 
sincss, till he should have leisure to gift this par- 
ticular case to the bottom. From the strict in- 
quiries he ordered to be made, he learned that one 
of his inferior officers. had done very considerable 
damage to the Armenian, considering the medio- 
crity of his fortune ; and that he himself had slighted 
the complaints brought against him, Eased by this 
discovery, he called for the Armenian, whose coun- 
tenance expressed more confusion than terror, and 
passed this sentence upon him: 

« Vindictive stranger, there were some grounds 
for thy resentment; thou didst think I had justly 
incurred thy hatred ; 1 forgive thee the injury thou 
hast done to me. But thou hast carried thy ven- 
geance to excess; thou hast attacked a man whom 
thou oughtest to respect; nay, thou hast attempted 
to make thy vengeance fall upon innocent heads, 
and therefore I ought to punish thee. Go then 
and reflect in solitude on the wretchedness of a 
man that gives full swing to his passions. Thy 
punishment, which justice requires of me, will be 
sufficiently tempered by my clemency ; and thy re- 
pentance may permit me to shorten the term.” 

THE citizens of Privernum having sustained se- 
veral obstinate wars against the Roman republic, 
were obliged at last to shut themselves up within 
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the walls of their town. Reduced to the last ex 


tremity, they sent ambassadors to Rome for ne- 
gociating a peace. The senate having demanded 
what chastisement they degerved in their own opi- 
nion? „ That (answered they) which men deserve 
who have strained every nerve to preserve their li- 
berty, that precious gift received from their fore. 
fathers.” But, replied the consul, if Rome give 
you peace, may she expect that hereafter you will 
religiously observe it? © Yes (said the ambassa- 
dors) if the conditions be just and equal, so as not 
to make us blush. But if you give us a disgraceful 
peace, hope not that the necessity which makes us 
accept of it to-day will make us obgerve it to- 
morrow.” The senate was charmed with the he- 
haviour of these ambassadors; and judged rightly, 
that enemies who preserve their courage in the 
greatest adversity were worthy of the honour of 
being Roman citizens. 
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SENTIMENTS, 


Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds ; 
And though @ late, a Sure reward succeeds. 


VirTOs is the surest foundation both of reputa- 
tion and fortune; and the first step to greatness is 
to be honest. 

He that would govern his actions by the laws of 
virtue, must keep guilt from the recesses of his 
heart, and remember, that the pleasures of fancy, 
and the emotions of desire, are more dangerous as 
they are more hidden, since they escape the awe of 
observation, and operate equally in every situation, 
without the concurrence of external opportunities. 

He who desires no virtue in his companion, has 
no virtue in himself. 

Many men mistake the love for the practice of 
virtue, and are not so much good men as the 
friends of goodness. 

Virtue is most laudable in that state which makes 
it most difficult, 
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To dread no eye, and to pen no tongue, is 
the great prerogative of innocence; an exemption 
granted only to invariable virtue. 

Virtne has such a peculiar beauty and comeliness, 
that even men of the most opposite character are 
impelled to reverence it in others, whatever be 
their station. Tully very justly observes, that / 
virtue were to appear in a human rm, all men would 
adore her.” 

Virtue is the greatest ornament to youth ; to the 


aged comfortable; to the poor serviceable ; to the 


unfortunate and afflicted a sure support: she eno- 
bles the slave and exalts nobility, and is the bright- 
est gem in the crown of a sovereign. Y 

None but the virtuous dare * in bad circum- 
stances. 

In the deepest distress virtue is more illustrious 
than vice in its highest prosperity. 


EXAMPLES, 


M. PORTIUS CATO the Elder lived with that 
integrity, that though he was fifty times accused, 
he was yet so many times adjudged innocent; nor 
did he obtain this by favour or wealth, but against 
the favour and riches of almost the whole city. 
His honesty and severity had raised him up very 
many enemies, and much of envy, for he spared no 
man, nor was he a friend to any who was not so to 
the commonwealth. At last, being accused in his, 
old age, he required and obtained, that Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, one of the chiefest of his 
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/ 
enemies, Should be appointed for his judge : but 
even he acquitted him, and gave sentence that he 
was innocent. Through this his confident action, 
he ever after lived both in great glory and equal 
security. 

IT is said of King Henry the Sixth of England, 
that he had one immunity peculiar, that no man 
could ever be revenged of him, seeing he never of- 
fered a man an injury : once for all let his confessor 
be heard speak, who in ten years confession never 
found that he had said or done any thing for which 
he might justly be enjoined penance. 

WHEN the corpse of Thomas Howard, second 
Duke of Norfolk, was carried to be interred in the 
Abbey of Thetford, Anno 1524, no person could 
demand of him one groat tor debt, or restitution for 
any injury done by him. 

JULIUS DRUSUS, a tribune of the people, had 
a house that in many places lay open to the eyes 
of the neighbourhood. There came a workman to 
him, and told him, that at the price of five talents 
he would so alter it, that it should not be liable to 
that inconvenience. „I will give thee ten talents 
(said he) if thou canst make my house conspicuous 
in every room of it, that so all the city may behold 


aſter what manner I lead my life.” For he was a 


man of great temperance and moderation. Lipsius 
calls him Livius Drusus, and relates the story in 
somewhat a different manner, though to the same 
purpose. 
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ARISTIBES was the most just and honest per- 
son amongst all the Greeks ; and, by reason of the 
glory and name he had gained, was in danger of a 
ten years exile, which, from the manner of the sut- 
frage, the Greeks call Ostracism. While they were 
now giving in their voices, and he himself was pre- 
sent, standing in the crowd and throng of the peo- 
ple, there came one to him, who (not being able to 
write himself) desired him (being next to him) that 
he would write the name of Aristides in his shell, 
viz. him that he would have condemned and ba- 


. pished. Do you know him then (sa Arivtides;) 


or has he any ways injured you?“ „Neither (said 
the other ;) but this is that which vexes me, and 
therefore I would he were condemned, because I 
hear him called up and down, Aristides the just or 
honest.“ Aristiaes took his shell, and wrote his 
name in it as he had desired. 

SCIPIO NASICA was judged once, by the Se- 
nate of Rome (and each of those $enators were 
Sworn to speak without passion of affection) to be 
the best and most honest man that ever was from 
the beginning of the world: yet this same man, as 
upright and innocent as he was, through the ia- 
gratitude of the people, was not suffered to die in 
his own country. 

ASCLEPLODORUS went on a pilgrimage from 


the city ot Athens into Syria, and visited most cities 


as he u ent along. I his he undertook, that he might 
observe the manners of men, and their way of lite. 
His journey being ended, he Sid that, © that in all 
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his perambulation he had not met with more than 
three men that lived with modesty, and according 
to the rules of honesty and justice.“ These three 
were Ilapius a philosopher ia Antioch ; Mares of 
Laodicea, the most honest man of that age; and 
Domniaus the philosopher; so that it should seem 
Heraclitus had reason for his tears, whe is Said te 
weep as often as he came abroad, in consideration 
of so many thousands of evil livers as he beheld 
about him. 

WHEN the Senate of Rome was in debate about 
the election of Censor, and that Valerianus was in 
nomination, Trebellias Pollio writes, that the uni- 
versal acclamation of the Senators Was, The lite 


of Valerianus is a ceagorship ; tet ham be the judge 


of us all, who is better than all of us: let him 
judge of the senste who cannot be charged with 
any crime; let him pass sentence upon our life, 
against whom nothing is to be objected. Valerin- 
nus was almost a ceagor from his cradle; Valeria- 
nus is a censor in his Whole life : = prudent senator; 
modest, grave; à friend to good men, an enemy to 
tyrants ; an enemy to the vicious, but à greater 
unto vice. We receive this man fur our censor: 
him we will all unitate: he is the most noble 
amongst us, the best in blood, of exemplary life, of 
excellent learning, of choice manners, and the ex- 
ample of antiquity.” This was a glorious character 
of 4 man given by so honourable an assembly: and 
vet we see alter what manner virtue is Sometimes 
«Micted in the world: this worthy person, having 
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attained to the empire, was unfortunately taken by 
Sapores, King of Persia, and made his footstool. 
AN eminent citizen, who had lived in good fa. 
Shion and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and 
by an unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced 
to a low condition. There is a modesty usually at. 
tending faultless poverty, which made him rather 
choose to reduce his manner of living to his present 
circumstances, than solicit his friends, in order to 
support the show cf an estate, when the substance 
was gone. His wife, who was a woman of sense 
and virtue, behaved herself on this occasion with 
uncommon decency, and never appeared so amiable 
in his eyes as now. Instead of upbraiding him with 
the ample fortune she had brought, or the many 
great offers she had refused for his sake, she re- 
doubled all the instances of her affection, while her 
husband was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints, that he had ruined the best wo- 
man in the world. He sometimes came home at a 
time when she did not expect him, and surprized 
her in tears; which she endeavoured to conceal, 
and always put on an air of cheerfulness to receive 
him. To lessen their expence, their eldest daugh- 
ter (whom I $shall call Amanda) was sent into the 
country, to the house of an honest farmer, who had 
married a servant of the family. This young wo- 
man was apprehensive of the ruin which was ap- 
proaching, and had privately engaged a friend in 
the neighbourhood to give her an account of 
what passed from tune to time in her father's affairs. 
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Amanda was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
when the lord of the manor, who often called in 
at the farmer's house as he followed his country 
sports, fell passionately in love with her. He was 
a man of great gene rosity, but, from a loose educa- 
tion, had contracted a hearty aversion to marriage. 
He therefore entertained a design upon Amanda's 
virtue; which at present he thought fit to keep 
private. The innocent creature, who never sus- 
pected his intentions, was pleased with his person, 
and, having observed his growing passion for her, 
hoped, by so advantageous a match, she might 
quickly be in a capacity of supporting her im- 
poverished relations. One day, as he called to see 


her, he found her in tears over a letter she had just 


received from her friend; which gave an account 
that her father had lately been stripped of every 
thing by an execution. The lover, who with some 
difficulty found out the cause of her grief, took this 
occasion to make her a proposal. It is impossible 
to express Amanda's confusion, when she found his 
pretensions were not honourable. She was now 
deserted of all her hopes, and had no power to 
Speak, but, rushing from him in the utmost disturb- 
ance, locked herself up in her chamber. He im- 
mediately dispatched a me:senger to her father with 
the following letter. 


« tn, 


I have heard of your misfortune, and have offered 


yuur daughter, if she will live with me, to settle on 
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er four hundred pounds a year, and to tay wn 
the sum for which you are now distrewedt. I will 


VIRTUE. 


* be so ingenuous as to tell you, that 1 do not inter d 
+ | marriage ; but if you are wise, you will use your 
5 authorny with her not to be too nice, when she has 
ng an opportunity of saving you and your tamily, and 


of making herself happy. 
Jam, &c." 


This letter came to the hands of Amanda's mo- 
ther; she opened and read it with great surprize 
and concern, She did not thirk it proper to ex- 
plain herself to the messenger; but, desiring him 
to call again the next morning, she wrote to her 
daughter as follows. 


« DEAN er CHILD, 


Your father and I have just now received 2 letter 
from a gentleman who pretends love to you, with a 
proposal that insults our misfortunes, and would 
throw us to a lower degree of misery than any thing 
which is come upon ns. How could this barbarons 
man think, th:t the tenderest of parents would be 
tempted to supply their wants by giving up the best 
of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean and 
cruet artifice to make this proposal at a time when 
he thinks our necessities must compel us to any 
thing : but we will not eat the bread of shame; 
and therefore we charge thee not to think of us, 
but to avoid the snare which is laid for thy virtue. 
Beware of pitying us: it is not so bad as you have 
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perhaps been told. All things will yet be well, 
and 1 shall write my child better news. 

I have been interrupted. I know not how I was 
moved to say things would mend. As I was going 
on, I was startled by æ noise of one that knocked at 
the door, and had brought us an unexpected suppty 
of a debt Which has long been owing. Oh! 1 will 
now tell thee all. It is some days 1 have lived al- 
most without support, having conveyed what little 
money 1 could raise to your poor father. "Thou 
wilt weep to think where he is; yet, be assured, he 
will soon be at liberty. That cruel letter would 
have broke his heart; but 1 have concealed it from 
him. I have no companion at present besides little 
Fanny; who stands watching my looks as I write, 
and is crying for her sister; she savs she is sure 
you are not well, having discovered that my present 
trouble is about you. But do nov think I would 
thus repeat my Sorrows to grieve thee. No; it is 
to intreat thee not to make them inswpportable, by 
adding what would be worse than all. Let us bear 
cheerfully an affliction which we have not brought 
on ourselves, and remember there is a Power 'who 
can better deliver us out of it than by the loss ot 
thy innocence. Heaven preserve my dear child! 


Thy affeGtionate mother ——— 


The messenger, notwithstanding he promised to 
deliver this letter to Amanda, carried it first to his 
master, who, he imagined, would be glad to have 


an opportunity of giving it into her hands himself. 
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His master was impatient to know the success of his 


Proposal, and therefore broke open the letter pri- 


vately to see the contents, He was not a little 
moved at so true a picture of virtue in distress; 
but at the same time was infinitely surprized to find 
his offers rejected. However, he resolved not to 
suppress the letter, bur caretally sealed it up again, 
and carried it to Amande. All his endeavours to 
See her were in vain, till she was assured he brought 
a letter from her mother. He would not part with 
it, but upon condition that she would read it with- 
vut leaving the room. While she was perusing it, 
le fixed his eyes on her face with the deepest at- 
tention ; her cuncern gave a new soſiness to her 
beauty, and when she burst into tears, he couid no 
longer refrain from bearing a part in her sorrow, 
and telling her that he too had reid the letter, and 
was resolved to. make reparation for having been 
the occasion of it. My reader will not be dis- 
pleased to see the second epistle, which he now 
wrote to Amanda's mother. 


© MADAM, 


Jam full of shame, and will never f:rgive myself if 
I have not your pardon fer what 1 lately wrote. 
It was far from my intention to add trouble to the 
afflicted ; nor could any thing but my being a 
Stranger to you have betrayed me into a fault, for 
which, if 1 live, I hall endeavour to make you 
ainends as a Sen. You cannot be unhappy while 
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Amanda is your daughter: nor sl. be, if any 
thing can prevent it which is in the power of, 
| : Madam, 
Your most obedient, 
humble servant - 


This letter he sent by his steward, and soon after 
went up to town himself to complete the generous 
act he had now resolved on. Ey his friendship and 
assistance, Amanda's father was quickly in'a condi- 
tion of retrieving his perplexed affairs. To con- 
clude, he married Amanda, and enjoyed the double 
satisfaction of having restored a worthy family to 


their former prosperity, and of making hunself 


happy by an alliance to their virtues. 

THE emperors of China elect their wives out of 
their own subjects, and, provided they are accom- 
plished with virtue and beauty, they regard not 
their estate or condition. Not only the Chinese, 
but every otaer nation pay this due tribute to vir- 
tue, except where custom and degeneracy have to» 
tally obliterated all sense of rectitude and mo- 
rality. | 
" LYCURGUS, being questioned about the la 
which discharged portions to be given to young 
women, $aid, That in the choice of a wife, merit 
oniy should be considered; and that the law was 
made to prevent young women being chosen for 
their riches, or neglected for their poverty. A man 
deliberating whether he should give his daughter 
in marriage to a man of virtue with a small for- 
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tune, or to a rich mun who was not famed for 
probity, Themistocles said, I would bestow my 
daughter upon a man without money, rather than 
upon money without a man.” 

VIRTUE and prudence are forcibly described 
by King Lemuel in the book of Proverbs. ** Who 
can find a virtuons woman ? for her price is far 
above rubies. The heart of her husband Uoth 
Safely trust in her; she will do him good, and not 
evil, all the days of her lite: she seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands; she 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff. She streteheth out her hands to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth out her hands to the 
needy ; she openeth her mouth with wisdom, and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness : she looketh 
well to the ways of her houshold, and cateth not 
the bread of idlteness. Her children rise up and 


coll her blessed: her husband ako, and he praiseth 


her; many daughters have done virtuously, but 
thou excellest them all,” & c. 

THERE is not a more illustrious or beautiful 
example of virtue for the imitation of youth in true 
or fabulous bistory, than the story of the yourg Jo- 
seph (vide twpuURrITY) as recorded in Genes, 
chap. xxxix. Not only that instance, but the whole 
condutt of his he, are such admirable examples of 
wisdom and virtue, as must excite the most perfect 
esteem and love of his character, more than any 
fiftitious description that ever was yet written. 

THE honour, influence, and power, of virtue 
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and goodness is admirably recorded in the book of 
Job, chap. xxix. when in his prosperity. . Oh 
that I were as in months past, as in the days when 
God preserved me; when his candle shined upon 
my head, and when by his light I walked through 
darkness : as I was in the days of my youth, when 
the secret of God was upon my tabernacle; when 
the Almighty was yet with me; When my children 
were about me: when I washed my steps with 
butter, and the rock poured me out rivers of oil; 
when I went out to the gate through the city; when 
I prepared my seat in the street! The young men 
saw me, and hid themselves; and the aged arose 
and stood up: the princes refrained talking, and 
laid their hand on their mouth. The nobles held 
their peace, and their tongue cleaved to the roof of 
their mouth. When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me; and when the eye saw me, it gave wit- 
ness to me: because I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless, and bim that had none to help 
lim. The dlessing of bie that was ready to perish 
came upon me; and 1 caused the. widow's. beart to 
sing for joy. I put on nghteousnes, and it clothed 
me: my judgment was as a robe and a diadem. 
I was eyes to the blind, 2nd feet was F to the lame. 
I was a father to the poor : and the cause which I 
knew not 1 searched out; and I brake the jaws of 
the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth. 
Then 1 said, I shall die in my nest, and I shall 
multiply my days as the sand. My root was spread 
out by the the waters, and the dew lay all night 
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upon my branch. My glory was fresh in me, and 
my bow was renewed in my hand. Unto me men 
gave ear, and waited, and kept silence at my coun- 
sel; after my words they spake not again; and my 
Speech dropped upon them : and they waited for me 
as for the rain; and they opened their mouth wide, 
as for the latter rain. III laughed on them they 
helieved it not; and the light of my countenance 
they cast not down. I chose out their way, and sat 


Chief, and dwelt as a King in the army, as one that 
comforteth the mourners. 


MVSEVM 
BRITA N 
NICVM, 


SOLD BY VERNOR AND HOOD, 
BIRCHIN LANE. 
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Sermons to Young Men, on the Duties and leading 
Vices of Youth, with Historical Illustrations, by 
William Dodd, L. L. D. price 78. 6d. 

The above Work is most admirably adapted for Youth 
of all stations. The Examples are such as will lead them 
to love Virtue, and to dread and detest Vice as the great - 
est disg race. 

Plutarch's Lives, somewhat abridged, for the Use 
of Youth, 7 vols. illustrated with 63 cuts, price 108. 
6d. bound, with green vellum backs. 

Plutarch's Lives, translated by John and William 
Langhorn, 6 vols. 12mo. 21. 18. 

Practical Book-keeping, or the Merchant and 
Tradesman's Assistant, methodized in the Nature 
of real Business, by John Cooke, price 3s. 

Histoire de Charle le Douze, Roi de Swede, par M. 
de Voltaire, 38. 6d. 

Histoire de Gil Blas, par M. le Sage, 4 tom. avec 
planches, 10s. | 36 

Janes's Beauties of the Poets, selected from the 
most esteemed Authors, 12mo. price 4s. bound. 

History of Charles XII. King of Sweden, from 
the French of M. de Voltaire, a new translation 
from the last Paris edition, with two fine Portraits 
of the Swedish Hero and Voltaire, 12mo. 4s. bound. 
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Belisarius, a Tale, from the French of Mar- 
montel, a new edition, with Vignettes, 12mo. 3s. 
bound. 

The Ancient History of the Arte Cartha- 
ginians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians, Macedonians, 
and Grecians, by Rollin, a new edition, in 10 vols, 
22mo. plates, 11. 108. bound. 

The Amusing Instructor, or Key to the Italian 
Classics; being a Collection of Stories and Anec- 
dotes, Italian and English, wich the Pronunciation 
marked : to which is prefixed a copious Treatise 
on the Pronunciation of the Itafan Language, &c. 
&c. by Antonio Montucci, L. L. D. 12zmo. 55. 
dound. 

A Dictionary, Itahan and English, and English 
ard Italian, by Graglia, with the Addition of 10, ooo 
Words by Montocci, 75. 

Seneca's Morals, by way of Abstract; to which 
is added a Discourse, under the title of an After- 
thought, by Sir Roger L'Estrange, Knight, 12mo. 
35. 6d. bonnd. 

Tie Commen Prayer-book of the Church of England 
in Italian, printed on a fine wove paper, 13m0. 
price 35. 6d. ; 
| The New and Complete Whole Duty of Man, or 

the Faith as well as Practice of a Christian ; with 
New Forms of Prayer and great Additions, Index, 
Kc. by J. Worthington, D. D. adorned with Cuts, 
bat a most complete edition, 6s. 

Travels through Arabia and other countries Ty 
the East, Performed by M. Niebuhs, Translated by 
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Robert Heron, a vols. Plates, 146. N. B. These 
Travels, in point of accurate and interesting In. 
formation, are Superior to any in the English Lan- 
guage. 

Observations in a Journey through the Western 
Counties of Scotland, by Robert Heron, 2 vols. 
price 145. Ditto with Plates, 11. $s. 

Ashmore's Picturesque Scenery in Scotland; being 
24 beautiful Views in Aquatinta, by Jukes, coloured, 
adapted to Heron's Journey, x5s. First Impressions 
il. 18, 

Philosophical, Political, and Literary Travels in 
Russia, during the years 1788 and 179, translated 
from the French of Mon. Chantrau z with Map 
and Plates, 2 vols. Price ras. 

A Pocket Dictionary of the Dutch and English 
Languages, in 2 parts, viz. Dutch and English, and 
English and Dutch, by Baldwin Janson, price 6s. 

A Grammar of the Dutch Language, by B. Janson, 
$vo. Price 4s. 

Grammaire Pte pour Apprendre facilement et 
en pue de tems la langue Anglais, price 18. 6d. 

Elemeas de la Grammaire Anglaise, Par Secret 
ala quelle on ajoutet plusieurs Articles Interessans 
par Sivrae. Price 32. 

A Pocket Vocabulary in Six Languages (viz. 
English, German, Dutch, French, Italian, and Spa- 
nish) of the most common Words, Ternis, and 
Questions, used in the Military and Marine Service, 
by Capt. James Wilson. Price 3s. 
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Recuiel Choist de Trafts Historiques et de Contes Mo- 
Seax, par V. Wanortrockt, Fourth Edition. Price 
38. 4d. | 

A Practical Grammar of the French Language, 
Fourth Edition. by N. Wanortrocht, 2s. 6d. 

A Classical Vocabulary, French and English, 
Third Edition, by N. Wanortrocht, 25. 

The Poetical Works of William Shenstone, printed 
by Bell, Strand ; with Head and two Vignettes, en- 
graved by Hall, 2 vols. Price 3s. 

The Minor Theatre, or 20 Favourite Farces and 
Entertainments, adorned with 40 beautiful Plates, 
(viz. 20 Heads of eminent Performers, and 20 Scene 
Prints) 4 vols. Price 14s. Ditto, common paper, 
with the scene-prints only, 4 vols. Price 10s. 

Essays on Physiognomy, for the Promotion of the 


Knowledge of Mankind, by 1. C. Lavater, abridged 


by S. Shaw, Esq. with Plates. Price 4s. bound. 

Letters of Junius, beautifully printed by Bensley, 
from the correct edition of the Author, on fine Vel- 
lum Paper, 2 vols. 8vo. Price 14s. 

The Beauty and Uniformity of the above Work, 
in Typography and Paper, is not surpassed in any 
work extant. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, a Poem in Twelve Books, 
with a Lite of the Author, and a Critical Essay on 
the Poem by Samuel Johnson, LL. D. beautifully 
printed by Bensley, on a fine Wove Vellum Paper; 
adorned with 3 Plates, designed by Burney, and en- 
graved by Holloway, &c. Svo. Price 10s. 


